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INDIVIDUALISED INSTRUCTION, CONGRUENT AUTHO 
STRUCTURE AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 


By YOHANAN ESHEL anp JENNY KURMAN 
- (University of Haifa, Israel) 


SUMMARY. Measures of formal and informal authority structure were employed in order to assess 
academic and non-academic outcomes of individualised instruction. A sample of 386 fourth and 
fifth-grade elementary school children studying in nine individualised and 10 traditional classes 
was employed. Ths academic outcomes of either method of instruction were found to be 
contingent on the congruence between formal and informal authority structure: higher achieve- 
ment scores were obtained when individualistion as school policy was accompanied by teacher 
sharing of authority with pupils at the mformal classroom level. Achievement in Jess individual- 
ised classes was higher when teacher did not extend decision-making opportunities to pupils. Non- 
academic pupil outcomes were generally unrelated to either formal or informal authority structure. 
Similarities and differences between these results and former findings are discussed in light of 
cross-cultural differences in classroom individualisation. 


INTRODUCTION 

INDIVIDUALISED instruction is one of several methods used to present an alternative to 
traditional methods of education that is more child centred. A conceptualisation of individu- 
alised instruction developed by Howes (1970) divided it into three major modes of teaching 
and learning. Two of these are of relevance to the present discussion. In one mode, termed 
“differentiated instruction”, “emphasis is placed on accounting for individual differences in 
designating teaching and carrying on its purpose. Such instruction has as its core not only a 
focus on the variety and range of individual differences but it also emphasises the role of the 
teacher in providing for, dealing with and meeting or accommodating instruction to these 
differences’ (pp. 72-73). Howes used the term ‘““individualisation’’ for a second mode of 
instruction “in which a person can investigate and discover for himself; a mode of teaching 
which increases leamer direction and control; and management procedures and arrange- 
ments which match individual development with larger and larger amounts of self-selection, 
self-guidance and learner responsibility’ (pp. 76-77). 


We believe that the importance of Howes’ analysis lies in raising the question, is there 
a one-to-one relationship between the application of “differentiated instruction’’ and attain- 
ing outcomes promoted by “‘individualisation’’. In other words, is it conceivable that 
instruction will be congruent with pupil needs without raising their academic achievement, 
independence, or responsibility? 


Several reviews of the available research examine this issue in an attempt to present a 
comprehensive evaluation of the effectiveness of more open educational methods. These 
studies fail to reach an unequivocal conclusion (Horwitz, 1979; Peterson, 1979; Giaconia and 
Hedges, 1982). On the whole, researchers tend to agree that more open educational methods 
are somewhat more effective than traditional instruction for non-achievement outcomes. 
Traditional education is somewhat more effective in promoting academic achievement. 
Similar results of no consistent advantage of individualised instruction were also reported by 
studies employing a more narrow definition of this method (Royce and Shank, 1975; Miller, 
1976; Schoen, 1976; Hartley, 1977; Bangert et al., 1983; Slavin et al., 1984). 
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The inconsistent empirical results in this domain have been attributed to two major 
factors: (a) vast differences in operationalisation of opa education and (b) ambiguous 
conceptualisation of classroom openness (Marshall, 1981). Evidence on implementation 
suggests that teacher attitudes and beliefs, societal norms and student body characteristics 
often lead individualised, open and progressive classes to retain a variety of traditional 
elements as integral parts of their instructional method (Berlak et al., 1975; Walberg and 
Thomas, 1975; Elliott, 1977; Klein and Eshel, 1980; Harrison and Glaubman, 1982; Eshel 
and Klein, 1984). 


This diversity in implementation is often accompanied by ambiguous conceptualisa- 
tion (Hill, 1975) and abundance of operational definitions of open methods (Traub et al., 
1972; Walberg and Thomas, 1972). Hence, no agreement has been established among 
students of the field as to which are the more pertinent elements of individualised instruction 
and which are of lesser importance: richness of learning opportunities and graded learning 
materials, recogmsing students’ right to choose their own academic course, tuming the 
teacher into a facilitator of learning rather than its conductor, development of independent 
thinking, student responsibility and autonomy, or flexibility of the physical and social 
environment of the classroom. It is quite clear, therefore, that a better understanding of 
individualised instruction and its relationship to student outcomes requires a more crisp 
definition of the major components of the intervention involved. 


In line with the Epstein and McPartland (1979) model it will be assumed that formal 
as well as informal authority structures are essential componen of classroom individuali- 
sation. The fact that these structures have been practically ignored by the vast majority of 
studies on individualisation may account for some of the inconsistent results in this field. 
According to the reasoning implied by these structures, the ultimate aim of attempts to 
individualise education is to change the traditional division of power between teachers and 
students at the formal as well as the informal levels of authority in the class. Formal authority 
structure relates to the organisation of instruction as determined by the educational policy of 
the school. The informal aspect of authority structure reflects the extent to which the decision 
making prerogative is either shared with the students or reserved as the sole privilege of the 
teacher (for instance, are children allowed to determine whether to study individually or in 
groups, or if they may choose the group they prefer to work with?). 


Epstein and McPartland (1979) demonstrated that the correlation between formal and 
informal aspects of authority structure is rather small so that both teachers who share 
authority with students and others who do not can be found in every school. Studies of 
authority structure have found that shared authority is associated with higher student self- 
confidence, satisfaction and adjustment to school, and with more positive attitudes toward 
school, peers and teachers. In some cases it was also correlated with academic achievement 
se ang and Stiles, 1976; Epstein and McPartland, 1979; Ritcher and Tjosvold, 1980; Epstein, 
1981). 


The present study investigates outcomes of individualised instruction in Israel. This 
version of the individualised classroom devised, conducted and supervised by the Centre for 
Educational Technology, aims at attaining “differential instruction’’ as well as “individuali- 
sation’: pupils are provided with a variety of graded learning materials and learning 
activities. They are encouraged to assume responsibility and determine their own rate of 
learning as well as the choice of leaming assignments, provided that they master a basic core 
curriculum, Learning is carried out individually or in small flexible groups with occasional 
whole class teaching, allowing pupils ter oppor to develop according to their in- 
clinations and learning styles. The philosophy of individualised instruction maintains that 
these conditions will increase teachers’ belief in pupils’ potential for growth as well as their 
job satisfaction, and lead pupils to improved performance and greater realisation of potentials 
and abilities. The present study examines the more specific assumption that effectiveness of 
this method is a joint function of its formal and informal authority structure: more positive 
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educational outcomes are contingent on the congruity between these two levels of authority 
structure. 


Agreement between formal and informal messages conveyed by school and teacher 
provides students of individualised instruction with both the means and the legitimisation to 
become more responsible for their learning and to choose the course of their academic 
development. Lack of congruity between formal and informal messages of individualisation 
may confuse and frustrate students and lead them to suspect teachers’ reliability and sincerity. 
It may, therefore, create an atmosphere detrimental to attaining both academic and non- 
academic aims of individualised instruction. 

The same reasoning seems to apply to traditional instruction. Congruence between 
formal and informal authority structure in these schools clearly specifies roles for teacher and 
for pupil, while attempts of individual teachers to change these role definitions which are not 
accompanied by a change in school policy are liable to be confusing and counter-productive, 
It will be hypothesised, therefore, that congruent authority structure in either open or 
traditional classes is associated with the following student outcomes: (a) higher academic 
attainment, (b) more positive self-esteem and (c) lower school anxiety, dependence and 
social desirability. 


It will be further hypothesised that the two groups of schools also differ on several 
additional variables. Compared to their more traditional peers, teachers in individualised 
schools will (a) extend more decision-making opportunities to pupils, (b) have more 
confidence in pupils’ ability and motivation, (c) havea more liberal control ideology, (d) have 
more autonomy in their schools, (e) describe their schools’ climate in more positive terms, 
and (f) enjoy higher job satisfaction. 


METHOD 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 386 school pupils who studied in all 19 fourth and fifth grade 
classrooms in seven schools. Three of the schools had achieved high competence in 
employing individualised instruction, while the four others were traditional schools. All 
seven schools were designated as disadvantaged by the Israeli Ministry of Education. This 
designation means that the vast majority of pupils are low achievers who come from lower- 
class families of Afro-Asian origin. A disadvantage index was computed for each pupil by 
summing up the following attributes: parents with less than high school education, nts 
of Afro-Asian (rather than European-American) origin and four or more children in family. 


The extent of school individualisation was determined by experts of the Centre for 
Educational Technology, who developed and implemented this method throughout Israel. 
Two experts were employed who had gained intimate knowledge of the schools and their 
progress from periodic consultation visits to the schools over the course of several years. All 
the disadvantaged schools in two districts in Israel that had adopted the individualised 
instruction method were rank ordered according to their level of individualisation. Each 
school was rated on a three-point scale (1 = low, 2 = medium and 3 = high) by the two experts 
with regard to 11 dimensions. Extent of school individualisation was determined by summing 
up these ratings. The dimensions employed represented the major elements of the Israeli 
version of individualised instruction: (1) designation of both mutual and individual learnin 
assignments, (2) pupils learn at their own rate; (3) diversified teaching aids available; (4 
diversified pupil activities available; (5) various teaching and learning procedures employed; 
(6) diversity and flexibility of learning groups; (7) texts and materials are graded; (8) pupils 
choose learning assignments; (9) independent planning of daily agenda by pupils; (10) pupils 
assess and monitor their own learning; (11) systematic assessment of pupils’ progress carried 
out. It is important to note that ratings of all these categories represent overall estimation of 
the educational beliefs and instructional policies of the school, rather than individualisation 
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scores assigned to specific classrooms in it. They represent, therefore, the formal authority 
structure of the investigated schools. 


The present sample included three of the four schools that scored highest on these 
dimensions and four traditional schools of similar ethnic and SES composition. 


Instruments 
I Pupil academic outcomes 

Arithmetic, reading comprehension and vocabulary tests were employed. Arithmetic 
attainment was assessed by the Centre for Eductional Technology tests for grades 3 and 4. 
These tests were employed since a pretest had indicated that pupils in the sample lagged way 
behind the required curriculum and many of them were unable to answer arithmetic items 
devised for their grade level. Each test consisted of 50 items representing the curriculum 
required by the Ministry of Education. The split-half reliabilities of these tests were r = 0.88 
for the 3rd grade and r = 0.87 for the 4th grade test. 


Reading comprehension was examined by 28 items that had been included in a nation- 
wide study evaluating primary education (Minkovich et al., 1980). The split-half reliability 
of this test was r = 0.723. 


The vocabulary test was derived from the MILTA learning ability test (Ortar, 1966). 
The instrument consisted of two parallel forms of 25 items each. A former study indicated 
that the correlation between this measure and a reading comprehension test was r = 0.64 
(Eshel et al., 1987). The correlation between the two forms of this test was r = 0.96. The 
vocabulary test correlated r = 0.91 with the entire MILTA test. 


Inthe following analysesraw scores of all the three academic measures are transformed 
into standardised scores computed separately for each grade level, with a mean of 0 and a 
standard deviation of 1. 


H Pupil non-academic outcomes 
personality scales were employed: school anxiety, a 10-item scale including 

items such as “I’m afraid of exams,’’ or “I’m totally confused when teacher asks me questions 
unexpectedly’’ (Cohen, 1976); social desirability, measured by 12 items derived from 
Crandall et al. (1965) scale (“I’m always respectful of older people”, “I never forget to say 
‘please’ and ‘thank you’”); dependency, estimated by eight items from the Student Learning 
Style Scale (Reichman and Grasha, 1974) (“I try my best to write in my notes everything 
teacher says”, “Before working on a class project I try to get the approval of the instructor”). 
The internal consistency of the non-academic scales was assessed using Cronbach’s 
alpha index. The alpha values for these three scales were 0.619, 0.666 and 0.678 
respectively. 

Academic self-concept, A seven-item self-description questionnaire adapted from the 
Minkovich et al. (1980) study (“I obtain high scores in class”, “I know the right answers to 
questions asked by teacher”) (alpha = 0.838 : 


III Teacher measures 
Pupil control ideology. A 20-item instrument (alpha = 0.662), devised by Willower et 
al. (1967) (“Pupils should not be allowed to contradict teacher in class”). 


Extended authority scale. A 12-item scale determining the extent to which teachers are 
willing to share decision-making with their pupils (“Pupils determine classroom rules and 
behaviour”, ‘Pupils voluntarily group and regroup themselves”, “Pupils set their own pace 
in class-work”) (Eshe! et al., 1982; alpha = 0.759). 
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Job satisfaction. A 10-item instrument estimating teachers’ satisfaction with their 
professional development, relations with students or student achievement (alpha = 0.694). 


School climate. Three sub-scales derived from the School Organisational Scale (Zak, 
1981) were employed to measure teacher autonomy (“I feel free to act according to my 
educational convictions in class”, four items, alpha = 0.613), peer relations (“There is a lot 
of tension among teachers in my school”, five items, alpha = 0.516), and general school 
climate (“Teachers in my school are highly motivated”, four items, alpha = 0.683). 


Pupil assessment. Teachers rated each of their pupils on two dimensions using 5-point 
scales, (a) motivation to learn, and (b) ability and understanding. Each pupil was also graded 
for his or her achievements in arithmetic and reading comprehension on rating scales ranging 
from 40 to 100. 


Procedure 


Teachers completed their questionnaires individually. Pupil measures were group 
administered on the last month of the school year, to all pupils present in their classes on 
testing day. 


RESULTS 

Teacher outcomes 

Schools were assigned to the individualised or the traditional category on the basis of 
expert ratings. Teacher questionnaires were employed in order to validate these ratings and 
gain further understanding of the differences between the two methods of instruction from 
the teacher’s perspective. Teachers’ feelings, beliefs and behaviour in individualised classes 
(N = 9) and in more conventional ones (N = 10) were compared using t tests. Table 1 
presenting these data submits that individualised-instruction teachers are more satisfied with 
their work (t = 2.73, P <0.017), feel they have more autonomy in planning their teaching (t 
= 2.29, P <0.037) and are willing to grant their pupils greater control over their own learning 
(t= 3.30, P <0.004). In keeping with this point of view they are also inclined to believe that 
their pupils perform higher than the national average level while more traditional teachers 
believe their pupils to score lower than this average (t = 2.37, P <0.033). 


TABLE 1 


Maans, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND T-TEsTs COMPARING TEACHER PERSPECTIVES ON INDIVIDUALISED 
INSTRUCTION AND TRADITIONAL TEACHING 


Method of Instruction 
Traditional Individualised 

Variable M SD M SD t 
Pupil decision makıng 2.01 (0.35) 2.52 0.34) 3.30** 
Teacher autonomy 3.97 (0.47) 436 (0.31) 2.23* 
Job satisfaction 3.66 (0.24) 4.05 (0.36) 2.73* 
Estimated student ability 2.44 (0.53) 3.13 (0.64) 2.37% 
School atmosphere 3.91 (0.49) 4.14 (0.22) NS 
Peer relations 3.66 (0.59) 3,89 (0.40) NS 
Control ideology 2.89 (0.32) 2.71 (0.41) NS 


*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01 
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No significant differences were found for other variables that were supposed to 
distinguish between the two groups of teachers: pupil control ideology and three aspects of 
school climate (teacher-principal relations, peer relations, and general school atmosphere). 


Pupil outcomes 

The effects of individualised instruction and of shared authority on pupil outcomes 
were examined separately for academic and non-academic variables, by means of multiple 
analyses of variance (MANOVA), with age and sex as the constant factors, and with teacher 
effects nested within method of instruction. The MANOVA results indicated significant 
overall effects of both method of instruction ( (3, 12) = 4.22, P <0.03; Wilks’ L = 0.486), 
and the interaction between method of instruction and extended authority (F (3, 364) = 2.97, 
P <0.04; Wilks’ L=0.976) on academic achievement. No significant overall main effect was 
found for the extended authority scores. 


Examination of mean academic achievement scores indicated that individualised 
instruction was associated with higher performance on reading comprehension and on the 
vocabulary tests. Table 2 presenting the MANOVA data maintains that both these differences 
are significant (F (1, 14) = 6.43, P <0.02, and F (1, 14) = 5.44, P <0.04 accordingly). 


TABLE 2 


F Vacuns or MANOVA ANALYSES OF THE EFFECTS OF METHOD OF INSTRUCTION AND EXTENDED AUTHORITY 
SCORES on STUDENT Outcomas, WITH GRADE LEVEL AND SEX AS THE CONSTANT VARIABLES 
AND TEACHBR Errects Nastep WITHIN METHOD OP INSTRUCTION 


Method of Extended Method x 
Academic instruction authority authonty 
Vanables MS F(1.14) MS F(1.377) MS  F(1.377) 
Arithmetic 027 NS 0.34 ` NS 6.34 737** 
Reading comprehension 8.27 6.43* 0.04 NS 1.67 NS 
Vocabulary 14.86 5.44* 2.21 NS 4.54 5.28* 
Non-academic 
Vanables MS F(1.14) MS F(1.385) MS  F(1.385) 
Academic self-concept 0.40 NS 2.73 5.88* 0.03 NS 
School amaety 0.24 4.98* 0.07 NS 0.02 NS 
Social desirability 012 NS 0.03 NS 0.06 NS 
Dependence 0.07 NS 0.04 NS 0.11 NS 


*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01 


Further examination of the means suggested that in individualised classes, greater 
pupil responsibility for learning was associated with higher academic achievement. Similar 
attempts to increase the pupils’ share in decision-making in more traditional classes were 
either unrelated or negatively related with these achievement scores. 


The MANOVA data indicated that these interaction effects were significant for the 
arithmetic test F (1, 385) = 7.37, P <0.01, and for the vocabulary score F (1,385) = 5.28, P 
<0.05. It seems that a high level of individualised instruction at the formal level of authority 
Structure would lead more often to higher academic achievement when decision-making is 
not the sole prerogative of the teacher. It is further suggested that granting responsibility to 
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traditional-school pupils may be of no use to them if they are unwilling or unable to use it 
competently. 


Individualised instruction was assumed to promote several non-academic pupil out- 
comes. The MANOVA data present little support for this contention. Only method of 
instruction had significant overall effect on these variables F (4, 11) = 4.23, P <0.03, Wilks’ 
L = 0.394). Table 2 shows that this effect is accounted for by differences in school anxiety 
between methods of instruction F (1,14) =4.98, P <0.05. Examination of the means indicated 
lower anxiety in the less individualised classes. 

Pupils’ achievement, ability and motivation were also estimated by teachers. Individu- 
alised instruction teachers tended to reveal more faith in their pupils than traditional peers, 
rating them as having higher academic ability F (1, 14)=5.01, P<0.05 and higher motivation 
F(1, 14) = 9.33, P <0.01. This faith was not evident in their ratings of pupils’ arithmetic and 
language achievement, perhaps because pupils were evaluated relative to other classmates. 
None of the teacher assessments was found to be significantly associated with shared 
authority. 


DISCUSSION 
Congruent authority structure 

The present study examines the relationship between pupil outcomes and measures of 
individualised instruction, employing an analysis of formal and informal authority structure. 
The former relates to methods of instruction determined by school policy. The latter reflects 
the extent to which the teacher is willing to grant pupils a meaningful degree of independence 
in the decision-making process. In line with Epstein and McPartland (1979) theorising it was 
assumed that student outcomes are a joint function of these two definitions of individualisa- 
tion. 

The MANOVA results presented above indicated that this indeed is the case as far as 
academic achievement is concerned. Significant interaction effects were found for both 
arithmetic and vocabulary scores. Achievement was consistently higher when there was 
congruence between the formal and the informal levels of individualisation. In the more 
individualised schools both arithmetic and vocabulary test scores were higher when teachers 
extended decision-making rights to the pupils. Achievement in these schools was considera- 
bly lower when the teacher retained decision-making as his or her exclusive prerogative. In 
less individualised schools the opposite seems to hold. An attempt to share authority with 
pupils that was not accompanied by a parallel change of the formal authority structure was 
associated with small improvement in arithmetic and vocabulary performance, and with 
lower reading comprehension scores. It may be concluded then, that although individualised 
instruction may serve as a vehicle for improved learning, it does not consist of a sufficient 
condition for attaining this end. Its effectiveness seems to depend on the extent to which it 
conveys an unambiguous message delineating the role of students. 


Incongruence between the formal and informal levels of individualisation may be 
perceived by pupils as an insincere double message: requesting greater responsibility without 
increasing their own authority over their learning. The data show that their academic potential 
is, in fact, more fully realised when they have reason to believe that the messages conveyed 
in class are reliable and sincere statements, not deviating from declared school policy. 


Non-academic pupil outcomes 

The present findings of insubstantial relations between individualised instruction and 
non-academic outcomes are consistent with former Israeli studies (Levin et al., 1981). 
However, they agree neither with American studies investigating alternative education in 
general (Horwitz, 1979; Peterson, 1979; Giaconia and Hedges, 1982) nor with more specific 
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research into formal and informal structure of authority (Wang and Stiles, 1976; Epstein and 
McPartland, 1979; Ritcher and Tjosvold, 1980; Epstein, 1981). 


There is reason to believe that these differences in research outcomes reflect the 
specific characteristics of the educational system in Israel. This system has been described 
(Kleinberger, 1969) as being quite traditional in the emphasis on the acquisition of content, 
being elitist in its demand for high level performance, and expecting collective identification 
with national goals and purposes. 


It is quite evident that this educational perspective is not in accordance with the 
declared aims of individualised instruction. Teachers in innovative schools face therefore an 
almost inevitable conflict between these two dissonant value systems (Elliott, 1977). There 
is reason to believe that inconsistent non-academic student outcomes may reflect, in the 
present case, the variance of teacher solutions for this role conflict. 


Educational outcomes reflect quite often differences between teachers rather than 
differences between methods of instruction. We believe, however, that the nested design 
employed in this study controlled reasonably well for teacher effects, so that the present data 
reflect primarily effects of formal and informal authority structure. These results, if this 
indeed is the case, are a step toward a better understanding of the relationships between 
authority structure and both intellectual and emotional outcomes of schooling. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr Yohanan Eshel, Department 
of Psychology, ney. Universin ol aifa, Mount Carmel, Haifa 31999, Israel. 
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INSTABILITY OF PERFORMANCE ON COGNITIVE TESTS IN 
INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN WITH DOWN’S SYNDROME 


By JENNIFER G. WISHART anp LOUISE DUFFY 
(Edinburgh Centre for Research in Child Development) 


SUMMARY. Stability of cognitive performance in assessment situations was investigated in a group 
of 18 children with Down's Syndrome (DS) aged 6 months to 4 years. Two widely used tests of 
early cognitive development were presented: the Mental Scale of the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development and a series of Piagetian object concept tasks. Both sets of tasks were presented in 
the same testing session, with testing repeated one to two weeks later. Both qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of performance were recorded. Even when overall scores were similar, 
patterns of pass/fails were very different in the two testing sessions. Successes showed 
stability over sessions with fails often occurring by default, the result of a refusal to engage Filly 
in a particular task. This pattern of results suggests: (1) that single-session testing may not 
adequately assess cognitive status in DS children; (2) that the relationship between performance 
and competence may be unstable in such children, and (3) that “slow development” theories may 
not adequately describe cognitive development in young children with DS. 


INTRODUCTION 


Wunne considerable number of children with Down’s Syndrome (DS) may also have motor 
or sensory handicaps, the major handicap is clearly cognitive. DS is the most common form 
of mental handicap in the UK and world-wide, accounting for approximately one-third of all 
children with severe mental handicap. DS provides researchers with a unique opportunity to 
investigate developmental processes in handicap: unlike most other forms of mental 
handicap, it occurs in large numbers, it is of known genetic origin and, most importantly, it 
can be confidently identified at birth. Careful, detailed study of early learning ability in 
children with DS may thus present us with unique insights into developmental processes in 
handicap. 


One of the major debates in research on development in mentally handicapped children 
is whether developmental processes are broadly equivalent to those seen in normal develop- 
ment (only ae longer to unfold and progressing to a lower ceiling) or whether there are 
significant differences in both structure and organisation — the “difference versus delay” 
debate (Zigler and Balla, 1982). Recently, a growing body of evidence has suggested that 
learning in children with mental handicap may indeed differ in very fundamental ways from 
that seen in non-handicapped children, with important qualitative as well as quantitative 
differences existing between the two populations (Rogers, 1977; Morss, 1983, 1985; 
Macpherson, 1984; Rondal, 1984, 1988; Cherkes-Julkowski et al., 1986; Wishart, 1986, 
1987; Duffy and Wishart, 1987; Moss and Hogg, 1987; Dyer et al., 1988). If this is the case, 
both developmental theory and educational practice will require substantial revision. 


Despite the increasing evidence that a delay theory may not adequately describe 
developmental processes in handicap, a surprisingly large number of studies have prejudged 
the issue in their experimental design, either explicitly or implicitly. This is particularly 
obvious in studies in which tasks designed for and standardised on young, lyases 
children are presented to older, handicapped children. Failure is typically interpre 
evidence that a skill has yet to be acquired, that there is still a basic lack of competence in the 
area under study. Without evidence of the suitability of such tasks for children of that age, 
whether handicapped or non-handicapped and in the absence of developmental data on young 
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handicapped children on these same tasks, such conclusions cannot be justified. The tasks 
may simply have failed to engage the older child, a case of “won’t do” rather than “can’t do” 
(Koegel and Mentis, 1985; Wishart, 1987). 


The assumption of slow development may be less obvious but is equally prevalent in 
other types of study. The widespread practice of matching handicapped and non-handi 
children on the basis of mental age (MA), for example, also assumes that developmental 
processes are identical in both sets of children and that both have reached the same stage in 
development by the same developmental pathways. This assumption seems unwise. It is well 
known that two children with identical MAs may nonetheless have very different develop- 
mental profiles. The validity of MA scores as a measure of cognitive ability, moreover, 
depends on competence being accurately reflected in performance. Given the substantial and 
inevitable differences in learning histories, both in terms of length and experience of success/ 
failure, it seems unlikely that performance and competence will be similarly linked in 
handicapped and non-handicapped children. This suggestion is backed up by findings from 
a number of studies which indicate that differences in performance between MA-matched 
handicapped and non-handicapped children are often due to differences in motivation, the 
handicapped child frequently underperforming in many situations (Snyder, 1977; Siegel, 
1979). 


Trying to decide between the relative merits of the delay and difference arguments may 
in fact turn out to be a fruitless pursuit, as impossible a task as trying to portion out the exact 
and relative contributions of genes and environment to development. To some extent, much 
of the argument depends on the level of analysis employed: studies in which the evidence 
appears to support a slow development theory may, on more detailed analysis, reveal the 
existence of importance differences (Kiernan, 1984). What it does draw our attention to, 
however, is the need for more detailed information on development in children with 
handicap, and especially for a better description of the earliest stages in that development. 
Until recently, surprisingly few data were available in sufficient detail to allow insightful 
comparison of developmental processes in handicapped and non-handicapped children. The 
majority of studies simply told us what we already know — that children with mental 
handicap do less well on almost any psychological test than do their non-handicapped peers. 


A growing number of studies are now directed at filling in these gaps in our 
understanding. The authors are presently conducting a series of interlinked cross-sectional 
and longitudinal studies of early learning and development in infants and young children with 
DS. These in-depth studies aim not only to assess the deficits in learning but also to identify 
the processes which impede that learning. The longer term aim is to identify the learning 
“style” of the child with DS and from that, to generate effective teaching ures (for an 
overview, see Wishart, 1989). In the particular study to be described here, two tests of 
cognitive ability in infancy were presented on two occasions to a group of 18 infants and 
young children with DS. The two tests used were the Mental Scale of the Bayley Scales of 
Infant Development (BSID) and a set of Piagetian object concept tasks (covering Piaget’s 
Stages II-VI). These tests were chosen firstly, because a substantial data-base, including 
detailed norms and reliability measures, was already available for non-handicapped children 
(Werner and Bayley, 1966; Bayley, 1969; Uzgiris and Hunt, 1975; Wishart and Bower, 1984, 
1985) and secondly, because both tests have been widely used in studies of mental 
= in handicapped children (for reviews see Gibson, 1978; Carr, 1985; Morss, 


The study had three main aims: 


(1) to investigate the stability of performance of infants and young children with DS 
on standardised tests of cognitive development, 


(2) to investigate the relationship between performance and competence in children 
with DS, and 
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(3) to investigate the adequacy of describing early cognitive development in DS in 
terms of normal developmental processes. 


These aims seemed important for practical and theoretical reasons. The theoretical issues 
have already been discussed above. On the more practical level, assessment of cognitive 
ability plays a far greater role in the life of young children with mental handicap than in that 
of ordinary children (Morss, 1988). Many decisions, most obviously those concerning 
educational placement, are based on outcome measures from cognitive tests such as the ones 
used here. More often than not, the test is given only once and generally by an adult who is 
unfamiliar with the child; frequently the mother is not present. If such tests do not accurately 
measure mental ability in handicapped children or do not do so reliably, re-evaluation of the 
value of such testing would be indicated. If, moreover, the inadequacy of these tests results 
from basic differences in the ways that children with handicap approach learning, a re- 
assessment of teaching methods would also be required: traditional teaching methods which 
are highly effective with ordinary children may be ineffective — or even counter-productive 
— when applied to mentally-handicapped children. 


METHOD 

Sample 

The Mental Scale of the BSID is designed to test for abilities which normally emerge 
between birth and 30 months; object concept tasks cover a similar age range, birth to 24 
months. Cognitive development in children with DS is generally described as progressing at 
approximately half the normal rate (see, e.g., Berry et al., 1984). In order therefore toexamine 
the validity and reliability of the two chosen tests over their whole range, 18 DS children in 
the age range 6 months to 4 years were recruited to the study, three at each of the following 
ages: 6, 12, 18, 24, 36 and 48 months. 


All children were confirmed by karyotyping as having Down’s Syndrome (DS): all 
were standard Trisomy 21, with one also showing a small percentage of XXX cells. There 
were 13 females and 5 males. Nine children had congenital heart disease of varying degrees 
of severity (the majority minor), three had diagnosed hearing loss, four had minor visual 
impairments and one suffered from arthritis; none, however, had been hospitalised for any 
lengthy period during their development. All children had been volunteered by their parents 
and came from a wide range of socio-economic backgrounds. Seven were first borns. Number 
of siblings at time of testing ranged between none and four. 


None of the children was naive to assessment situations. All were being regularly 
visited at home by the local authority’s home teaching service and all but the three youngest 
and one 2-year-old had already participated in studies carried out by the present investigators. 
This is clearly a possible source of confounding variance but is an unavoidable feature of 
carrying out a research programme with any clinical population of restricted size and with 
this population in particular. As the average interval since last being seen by the authors was 
three months, it was considered unlikely that this factor would seriously affect the validity 
of this study. 


Each child in the present study served as his or her own control. Since both tests had 
already been standardised on large groups ofnon-handicapped children and since the specific 
purpose of the study was to investigate the validity and reliability of the two chosen tests 
within this particular population, no direct control group of non-DS children was considered 
necessary. As indicated in the introduction, the present authors have in any case severe 
reservations, both practical and theoretical, about the value of using control groups matched 
on the basis of mental age. It was hoped that the present study would provide additional 
empirical support for this viewpoint. Controls matched for chronological age also seemed to 
have little to recommend them, being likely only to confirm what is already known — that 
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achild with DS will perform less well on cognitive tests than a child of the same age who has 
no handicap (Duffy and Wishart, 1987; Wishart, 1987). 


Procedure 

All testing took place in the Department of Psychology in a small, quiet room with 
minimal distracting features. Testing was scheduled for a time of day when the mother 
thought her child was most likely to be alert and co-operative. The mother was present 
throughout and the child sat on her knee for testing; mothers were asked to encourage their 
children if necessary but not to direct their responses in any way. 


Two sets of tasks, widely used to assess early cognitive ability, were presented: a series 
of Piagetian object concept tasks (presented by the first author), followed by items from the 
Mental Scale of the BSID. Testing was repeated one to two weeks later, with procedure 
identical in both sessions. All testing sessions were videorecorded for subsequent analysis. 


Object concept tasks: Object concept development is indexed by performance on a 
series of search tasks in which the hiding sequence increases in complexity according to the 
Stage being tested (Piaget, 1937). In all but the simplest task, the infant must choose between 
one of two identical occluders in order to retrieve a hidden toy; unless he or she fully 
comprehends the particular hiding sequence, performance can only be at chance level. 


Four levels of task, covering Stages II-VI of object concept development, were 
presented in ascending order of difficulty: Task 1, a simple 1-occluder hiding task; Task 2, 
a task involving retrieving an object from inside one of two possible occluders, the object 
having been visibly displaced from one to the other (widely known as the “AAB” task); Task 
3, an inference task, a task in which, on discovering the absence of the object from an expected 
location, the child must infer its true location; and Task 4, a 2-occluder “switching” task in 
which, following the hiding of the object, the positions of the two occluders are transposed 
before the child is allowed to search. White cardboard cups served as occluders and a variety 
of small toys as objects. Four trials of each task were given, with side of hiding randomised 
over trials. Success on all four trials was required for accreditation of a pass on any given level 
of task. 


Exact details of task procedure and a full justification of scoring criteria adopted can 
be found in Wishart and Bower (1984). In that study, the ages by which 75 per cent of infants 
could pass Tasks 1 to 4 were 5, 10, 15 and 22+ months respectively. 


Mental Scale of Bayley Scales of Infant Development (BSID): Items from the BSID 
Mental Scale were presented in accordance with the procedural instructions given in the test 
manual (Bayley, 1969). A basal level was established and higher level test items then 
presented until a minimum of six consecutive failures had been recorded. From the raw score 
thus obtained, children were given an age equivalent (AE) level and, where possible, an MDI 
(Mental Development Index) score from the BSID normative tables. 


RESULTS 


Both qualitative and quantitative analyses of performance on the two task sets were 
carried out. 


Object concept tasks 
Success rates: Scores from the two testing sessions for each of the four levels of object 
concept task are shown in Table 1. 


Success rates were not impressive at any age in either session. If total scores are con- 
sidered, there was some evidence of scores increasing with increasing age (Jonckheere S = 
59; P<0.05); this increase was very modest, however, given the norms for these tasks and the 
large difference in age between youngest and oldest children (31/2 years). With the exception 
of Task 1, success rates were generally poor on all levels of task. The results from Task 2 were 
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surprising. The age by which most non-handi children can pass this task is 10 months. 
As might have been expected, the majority of 6-12 month-old handicapped children failed 
in both sessions; all but one of the 18-24 month-olds passed both times, This relatively easy 
task appeared to present difficulties to the 3-4 year-olds, however, with four failing in at least 
one session. Task 3 showed a more usual developmental pattern, with young children failing 
and only the very oldest children succeeding. Task 4 seemed difficult at all ages, although 
there was some improvement in older children by the second testing session. 


TABLE 1 
Pass Ratas On Eaco Or Tus Four Leves Or Onsacr Concert Tasxs In Tne Two Testine SESSIONS 
Task 
1 2 3 4 
Testing 
Session I H IQ I 1 
Pass rate N Child 
Age (all tasks varying over 
(months) combined) sessions 
6 1 2 (1/0) 0 0 (0/0) 0 0 00) 0 0 (0/0) 3 1 
12 3 3 (0/0) 2 1 (1/2) 0 0 (00) 01 0) 10 
18 3 3 (0/0) 3 3 (Of) 0 0 (0/0) 0 1 (1/0) 13 1 
24 3 3 (0/0) 3 2 (0/1) 0 0 (0/0) 0 o 0/0) 11 1 
36 3 3 (0/0) 1 2 (1%) 3 3 (00) 0 1 (1/0) 16 2 
48 3 3 (0/0) 1 1 (00) 3 2 (0/1) 0 2 (2/0) 15 3 
Totals: 16 17 (1/0) 10 9 (%3) 6 5 0/1) 0 5 (5/0) 68 ` 814) 12 


Note: Numbers in parentheses: N children whose performance improved over sessions/ N children whose 
performance deteriorated. 


Stability of pass/fails: Although the grouped data indicated that success rates varied 
very little between sessions, this was not the case when individual records were examined. 
The performance of 12/18 children differed on at least one task in the two testing sessions (see 
Table 1). In eight cases, performance improved while four children failed to an earlier 
success on re-testing (one 12-month-old improved performance on Task 4 but failed at a 
previously-passed level, on Task 2). 


Order of difficulty of tasks: Normative studies have established that these tasks form 
a developmental hierarchy, ascending in order of difficulty from Task 1 through to Task 4: 
a child who can pass Task 3, for example, can reliably be expected to pass Tasks 1 and 2 but 
not Task 4. Group scores for each of the four levels of task appeared to confirm this as the 
order of difficulty pertaining in the DS children tested here (see Table 1). Closer examination 
of individual patterns of pass/fails did not support this conclusion, however. 


Differences in difficulty level between any two tasks on either testing session were 
computed for each child and the derived difficulty order compared with the normatively- 
derived sequence. As in any task order analysis of cross-sectional data, each child provided 
data on the relative difficulty of only a subset of the tasks presented, those tasks falling to 
either side of his or her current developmental stage; any child who either failed or passed 
all tasks (two in this study) provided no relevant data. (Forexample: a child who passed Tasks 
1, 2 and 4 but failed Task 3, provided no data on the relative difficulty of Tasks 1, 2 and 4 to 
each other but did provide data on the difficulty of Task 3 in relation to each of these tasks; 
since, moreover, Task 3 was found to be more difficult than Task 4, the derived difficulty 
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order in this case could be classed as deviating from the normatively-derived hierarchy for 
these tasks.) 


In six out of the 16 cases where comparative information on task difficulty existed, 
order of difficulty did not match the norm for at least one task pairing (x° = 6.58 (df1): 
P<0.01). In two younger children, this was due to a reversal in difficulty level between Tasks 
3 and 4; in four older children, it was due to Task 2 proving more difficult than Task 3. 


Failures to engage: Over the two testing sessions, there were 76 instances where a 
child’s performance did not meet the stringent statistical criteria necessary to score a pass. 

tion of performance protocols, however, suggested that many of these failures could 
not confidently be attributed to a straightforward absence of the required level of cognitive 
ability. In 55 cases, there was evidence that the child had not fully engaged in all of the four 
trials presented (Table 2), a frequency which would suggest extreme caution in using such 
data as a basis for assessing cognitive status in these children. 


TABLE 2 
Frequencies Or Faures To ENcage On Eacu OF Tug Four Onsact Concept Tasks IN 
EACH Ace Group 
Age Session Totals 
(months) No. 1 2 3 4 
Up Up Yp Yp Up 
6 I 1/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1p 
0 0” 2/0 1/1 20 SA 
12 I 0” 1/0 1/2 2/0 an 
0 0/0 0/1 o3 0/1 0/5 
18 I 0” 0/1 1/1 0/0 1/2 
I 0/0 0/0 1/2 0/1 13 
24 I 0/0 0/0 1/1 1/0 2/1 
U (070) 1/0 1/1 1/0 3/1 
36 I 0/0 122 0/0 3/0 4/2 
u 0/0 0/2 on 1/2 1/4 
48 I 0” 1/1 o0 0/1 12 
auf 0/0 1/1 1 1/0 3/1 
Totals: 10 9/8 9/1 13/5 32/24 


Note: t= total failure to engage; p = partial failure to engage 
(see text for detusnons) 


Failure to engage occurred with near equal frequency in both sessions. It was defined 
as any instance where a child refused to attend to the hiding sequence or failed to search 
quickly and clearly for the hidden object (the success or failure of any search being 
immaterial). Failure to engage was classified as being either total or partial. It was classified 
as total if on any trial, the subject either (a) refused to attend to the full hiding sequence or 
(b) made no attempt at search. Since the criterion for a pass on all tasks was 4/4, this level of 
“switching out” meant that some children failed by default, rather than by making errors. 
Interestingly, many such children would happily re-engage, albeit it often only temporarily, 
in subsequent trials of another task, even although that task involved exactly the same test 
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materials and was of a higher level of difficulty than that just refused. Also noteworthy was 
that all but the very youngest children were as likely to opt out after a trial in which they had 
successfully retrieved the object as after one in which initial search had been unsuccessful. 


Failures to engage were often only partial. Although prepared to watch the hiding 
sequence and to search, it was clear that that search did not represent the child’s best attempt 
at the problem being presented. As trials progressed, children would delay search, often 
attempting to divert the tester into some sort of social game by producing some sort of party- 
trick (such as clapping hands) or response which was quite unrelated to the task in hand. This 
sort of behaviour can only make a difficult task more difficult, adding a memory component 
where none previously existed. Some children simply opted out of a particular task by 
refusing to commit themselves to either cup, sweeping both from the table, an inefficient, 
low-level strategy which led to recovery of the object but did not meet the criteria for a pass. 


Sided strategies: Less readily classifiable as refusals to engage (and not included in 
Table 2) were instances where children adopted a sided strategy, automatically choosing the 
cup on one side on every trial of a given task, irrespective of whether that cup had actually 
been involved in the relevant hiding sequence or not. There were 14 instances of a sided 
strategy being used, all but one occurring in relation to the two higher level tasks, Tasks 
3 and 4. 


These rates do not differ significantly from the frequencies of usage that would be 
oi hate on the basis of normative studies of these tasks. However, the quality of the 
behaviour and the response to its outcome were noticeably different to the first author, a 
highly experienced tester both of these tasks and of this population. A sided strategy is 
“correct” as often as it is “wrong” in the design adopted here. 


Typically, however, on trials where the strategy in fact failed, children showed no 
Surprise or concern, simply going on quickly to search at the remaining cup. The side 
A Racer chosen, moreover, corresponded to the child’s demonstrated hand preference in 

but two instances. This is not unusual for Task 4 but is highly unusual for Task 3, where 
a sided strategy is generally the result of a tendency to repeat search to the side which first 
produced success. This suggests that while on the surface these children appeared to be co- 
operating, there was little true task engagement, the strategy adopted being one of conven- 
ience rather than one evolved from cognitive considerations. 


A number of other indications of falling levels of task engagement were repeatedly 
observed within trial sets of a given task. Attention became increasingly difficult to capture 
and often drifted during hiding sequences, and search was clearly less motivated. In Task 3, 
for example, exhaustive search of all possible locations in early trials fell to 1-stage search 
in Jater trials: both qualify as “fails” on statistical criteria but the number of locations searched 
in this task has been shown in normative research to be a good indicator of developmental 
status. Similar evidence of reduced effort was found for Task 4; errors — quickly corrected 
in initial trials — were simply accepted in later trials, the child sitting, as if helpless, waiting 
to be shown where the toy was. Since introduction of a new level of task led to a revival of 
effort and attention, this lower-level responding could not be attributed to simple fatigue 
effects, to basic attentional deficits or to an overall low level of motivation. 


Mental Scale of Bayley Scales of Infant Development (BSID) 


Raw scores: In over half the testing sessions, raw scores on the BSID Mental Scale were 
too low to be converted into Mental Development Indices (MDIs). BSID data were therefore 
treated in terms of raw scores and their age-equivalent (AE) levels. 


Table 3 shows the mean raw scores in the two testing sessions for the six age groups 
tested. Raw scores increased significantly with increasing age (Jonckheere S = 127; P<0.01 
for both sessions). Even the six-month-olds, however, scored 1 to 2 months below the norm 
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for their age, a deficit in performance which widened with increasing age, the oldest children 
scoring at levels between 18 and 28 months behind expected levels for non-handicapped 
children of similar age. 


TABLE 3 
Raw Scores AND VARIABILITY On THE BSID Manta ScaLe In Tus Sx 
AGB Groups 
Age Testing Session 
(months) I H Total N items varying 
over sessions 
Mean score (AE) Fail-to-pass  Pass-to-fail 

6 553 ( 4.5) 533 ( 45) 12 19 
12 TI3 (10) 75.6 (7.0) 10 15 
18 100.0 (11.0) 99.7 (11.0) 11 13 
24 109.0 (13.0) 1087 (13.0) 16 16 
36 131.3 (19.0) 130.3 (19.0) 12 15 
48 142.3 (22.0) 142.3 (22.0) 13 13 
Totals: 714 91 


Note: AE = age equivalent level (in months) 


Stability of pass/fails: In order to examine the stability of pass/fails, two measures of 
reliability were taken: acomparison of the raw scores achieved by each child in the two testing 
sessions (the most direct measure of the reliability of an “intelligence” test) and a more 
detailed analysis of the item-item consistency for each child over the two testing sessions. 
Quite different pictures emerged from these two analyses. Comparison of raw scores 
indicated that there was no significant difference in performance over the two sessions (t = 
0.76, (df 17); NS). Examination of individual performance profiles, however, showed that 
even where raw scores were very similar (or even identical), performance had in fact changed 
on a substantial number of i items (see Table 3). 


Item-item agreement over sessions in individual children would be the most obvious 
and sensitive measure of a test’s reliability. No such normative data are provided by Bayley, 
however. Re-test data from a very small sample of children (28) at only one age level (8 
months) are nted and no indication of the reliability of test items for individual children 
is given, only the relative reliability of individual test items. Procedure, moreover, varied 
from the standard testing procedure in that all re-test children were given the same number 
of items, irrespective of their individual ability levels. In order, therefore, to investigate 
whether variability in performance was greater in the sample of DS children tested here than 
in the normative sample, the variability in each individual child’s scores over the two testing 
sessions was compared to the variability which would be predicted on the basis of the 
standard errors of measurement (SEm) provided in the BSID manual for the range of mental 
ages covered by the test. As a measure of reliability, this is likely to be an over- rather than 
under-estimate of the variability in scores to be expected in individual children. 


In most cases, scores were too low to be converted into MDIs. Comparisons were 
therefore carried out against the variability lyan in raw scores on the basis of the SEm 
and AE level for each child (for a child of 24 months with an age equivalent level of 12 
months, for example, raw scores would be expected to vary by a maximum of 6 points on re- 
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testing). A t-test indicated that there was a significant difference between observed and 
expected variability over the two sessions (t= 2.78, df (17), P<0.01). Overall, there were 165 
cases of item instability: in 74 cases, items which had been failed in the first session were 
passed in the second session; in 91 cases, the change was in the opposite direction, a 
previously passed item being failed on re-testing (y* = 0.96 (df 1): NS). Degree of variability 
and ratio of pass-to-fail to fail-to-pass changes were similar at all ages (t= 82 82, (df17); NS). 


Patterns of fails-to-passes and of passes-to-fails are equally interesting but for different 
reasons. A fail-to-pass could result from a genuine developmental advance having been made 
between sessions. However, given the short interval between testing sessions, this was 
unlikely to be the case when performance improved on a substantial number of items in the 
second session. It was also unlikely that any such improvement could have resulted merely 
from increased familiarity with the tester on the second session, since she was already 
familiar to most of the children on the first testing session. More likely is that fluctuating 
levels of task engagement were responsible for the instability shown. In this respect, a pass- 
to-fail pattern is far less ambiguous. Clearly the required behaviour was in the child’s 
repertoire but was not for some reason being reproduced on the second testing. This 
instability must inevitably lead to underestimation of the child’s true competence. Unlike 
fails, any pass, whether produced in the first or the second session, is likely to be genuine; 
few of the BSID items permit chance success. When the children tested here were credited 
with all items on which they had scored a pass, regardless of its stability, this “optimal” score 
proved — not surprisingly — to be consistently higher than the score actually achieved in 
either of the two testing sessions (1st/2nd session: t = 2.60/3.24 (df17); P<0.01/0.005). 


A further analysis of the difficulty level of those items which proved to be unstable was 
carried out in which each item which varied was related to the developmental level of each 
child. The midpoint between lowest basal and highest ceiling levels attained over the two 
sessions was determined for each child and the numbers of pass-to-fail and fail-to-pass items 
which fell below and above this midpoint were calculated. Numbers of fail-to-pass items fell 
equally on either side of this midpoint. There was, however, a trend for more pass-to-fail 
items to occur above than below this midline and for these to exceed the number of fail-to- 
pass items above this point (t = 1.40/1.24 (df17); P<0.10/NS respectively). 


Failures to engage: Given how unstable performance was, it seemed worth investigat- 
ing the possible source of this instability. Failures to engage were more difficult to define in 
relation to the BSID items. Unlike the object concept tasks, BSID items vary greatly, both 
in content and in terms of task demands. It is particularly difficult to identify with any 
confidence any failure to engage in relation to items at the bottom end of the scale, where to 
be credited with a pass the child has simply to respond to a stimulus (e.g., regards cube, turns 
head torattle). In these cases, itis impossible to distinguish between a criterion fail, indicating 
absence of the required level of cognitive ability, and a fail by default, where failure is due 
to the child having refused to engage. At all levels, the BSID also includes a number of 
“incidental” items, items in which there is no particular task to be engaged in (e.g., vocalises 
once or twice, repeats performance laughed at); by definition, these too cannot be incorpo- 
rated into any ‘failure-to-engage analysis. Forty-seven out of the 165 cases of item instability 
were omitted from the analysis bélow on these grounds, although it is perhaps worth noting 
that as performance did differ on these items (and not in all cases in the fail-to-pass direction), 
it seems highly probable that something other than lack of the required cognitive ability was 
determining poor performance in one or other session. 


In the 118 remaining eligible cases, subjectrecords were re-examined for any evidence 
of failure to engage on the failed item. Failure to engage was defined as any instance where 
the child’s response fell into one of the following three categories: (1) refusal to attend to the 
task, (2) rejection of the task object by casting, swiping or dropping it on the floor, or (3) 

production of an inappropriate, off-task behaviour in response to the task materials. 
In over half of the cases where performance on items differed over sessions, failure was 
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clearly due to the child refusing to engage in the task: in 40/64 cases in the pass-to-fail 
direction, and in 26/54 in the fail-to-pass direction. 


DISCUSSION 

The low levels of ability demonstrated were somewhat discouraging, given the effort 
and funds presently being diverted into early intervention programmes for DS children. 
Unlike DS children in the 1960s, all of the children in this study had home teachers, all were 
being brought up in their own homes and all had highly motivated parents, all of whom 
believed in actively encouraging their child’s developmentin all areas. Ability levels differed 
very little, however, from those seen in earlier studies of this population (for overview, see 
Gibson, 1978). On average, performance was at approximately half the level that would have 
been expected given their chronological ages, a finding consistent with recent results from 
studies in the USA, Australia, Canada and Germany (Pueschel, 1984; Rauh et al., 1987). 


Although at one level the results lend support to a “slow development” theory, there 
did seem to be important differences in the way in which the children with DS responded to 
both sets of tasks. These particular tasks were selected for study because although neither test 
was specifically designed for or standardised on handicapped children, both have been used 
widely to assess early cognitive development in handicapped children. Object concept 
development was considered by Piaget to be prototypical of all cognitive development, and 
fifty years on object concept studies still dominate much of the literature on learning in 
handicapped and non-handicapped children (for reviews, see Schuberth, 1982; Harris, 1988). 
In a review of psychological tests of early cognitive ability, Francis et al. (1987) described 
the Bayley Scales as “unrivalled at determining a child’s developmental status in relation to 
its age-mates”. Only a few studies suggest that either test has any great predictive validity 
(e.g., Wachs, 1975; Siegel, 1981), but it is generally accepted that each has both concurrent 
and construct validity — that is, that they reliably measure in a single testing session whether 
a child has or has not reached important stages in early cognitive development. 


The present results would suggest that neither test does this in the case of mentally 
handicapped children. On both sets of tasks, the variability in performance was far greater 
than would have been expected on the basis of large-scale normative studies (Bayley, 1969; 
Horner, 1980; Morss, 1985; Wishart and Bower, 1985). In the object concept tasks, there was 
no simple pattern to the variability demonstrated, either in terms of age or task level. The 

rformance of 12 children varied over sessions and all levels of tasks showed some 
instability (although it was most frequently seen in Tasks 2 and 4). “Switching out”, however, 
was consistently associated with all of these apparent reversals in ability, children failing to 
complete all four trials or responding in an inappropriate or stereotyped fashion in either the 
first or second testing session. Failures to engage were equally prevalent in response to the 
Bayley items and it was clear from the analysis of “optimal” versus typical performance that 
in these tasks too, virtually all the children were underperforming to some degree in both 
sessions. 

The many failures to engage suggest that motivational factors play an important role 
in the expression of competence in performance in young children with DS. In the object 
concept tasks, this “switching out” may have been responsible for the disruption found to the 
order of difficulty these tasks normally hold to each other. Longitudinal research with 3-5 
year-olds and with infants with DS has indicated that failure on object concept tasks at later 
ages may not, as is commonly concluded, represent a failure to have acquired the requisite 
cognitive skills but may result, rather, from a failure to consolidate these skills when they 
were first acquired, in early infancy (Wishart, 1987; 1988a). In these studies, failure to engage 
appeared to result from the operation of two distinct processes, both of them linked to the 
relationship between the difficulty level of the task being presented and the child’s stage in 
development at time of testing. Infants in these longitudinal studies went to considerable 
lengths to avoid tasks of a level of difficulty one step or more above their current 
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developmental status. This was perhaps not surprising but unfortunately tasks previously 
mastered also fell outwith the range of engagement, performance typically falling away in 
the months following initial acquisition. Only tasks falling within a narrowly defined range 
of difficulty were fully engaged in and reliably passed, suggesting that this form of cognitive 
avoidance adversely affects both the acquisition and consolidation stages of learning. The 
analysis of the Bayley data lends some support to this interpretation, with “switching out” and 
instability occurring in relation to items at both the easy and difficult ends of the child’s 
developmental range. 


In both these previous Wishart studies and in the study reported here many task failures 
were by default, the result of the child refusing to participate in all trials of the task being 
presented. Often the child used — or more accurately, mis-used — social skills to get out of 
the task in hand (Wishart, 1988b). To classify such responses as “fails” or to describe the child 
as “untestable” is not particularly helpful, either to the child or to our understanding of that 
child. It is clear, however, that any attempt to modify performance in such situations will 
require a better understanding of developmental processes in children with handicap than that 
presently held. We shall also need deeper insight into the interrelationship of motivational 
factors, competence and performance in such children. In the case of some failures, it may 
be possible to modify testing procedures to suit the child’s cognitive “style” better; it may be 
that the number of trials dictated by statistical considerations exceeds that considered to be 
cognitively or motivationally relevant to the post-acquisition child with DS. Overcoming 
poor engagement in the acquisition stage may be more difficult but it is perhaps possible that 
artificial enhancement of success/failure ratios could prevent avoidance behaviour becoming 
the routine response to difficult learning situations (Seligman, 1975). 


Obviously, a cross-sectional study such as this cannot provide any direct evidence on 
development or developmental processes and cannot therefore explain the mismatch be~ 
tween performance and competence found in so many of the children here. The instability 
shown could result from poor motivation, could reflect a basic instability in the learning 
process itself or could be due to a complex developmental interaction between inadequate 
motivation and inefficient learning processes, with poor motivation contributing directly to 
the growth of deficits in cognitive functioning. What can safely be concluded is that, if the 
instability demonstrated in assessment situations is characteristic of the DS child’s response 
to his or her everyday learning environment, quite clearly inefficient use is being made of 
whatever level of ability is present, a factor which can only add to the child’s already existing 
handicap. 


Unstable performance may underlie a feature frequently commented on in relation to 
development in DS. Parents of DS children often comment that their child’s development 
seems to be very uneven, several advances being made in a comparatively short period of 
time, only to be followed by a lengthy period in which development seems to have come to 
a virtual standstill. A number of researchers have found evidence supporting the suggestion 
that development in DS shows such “plateaux”, periods which they have interpreted as 
periods of consolidation of recently acquired skills (e.g., Carr, 1975; Cunningham, 1988). 
Others are less optimistic, seeing these plateaux as evidence of the child meeting a 
“developmental wall”, a period during which no development takes place at all (Gibson, 
1978). Neither may in fact be an accurate description of whatis going on. Ifindividual profiles 
are monitored, we may find that these apparent lulls in development are as much due to the 
dropping out of previously passed items as to any failure to make progress on new, higher 
level tasks. 


A longitudinal study presently in progress aims to test out this alternate hypothesis. If 
this does show poor stability of new acquisitions, clearly teaching effort will have to be 
directed not only at encouraging a paan of new skills but also at ensuring that recently 
acquired skills are adequately consolidated. How easy it will be to bypass the DS child’s 
apparent inclination to avoid this remains to be seen. Some evidence does exist that tailoring 
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of teaching methods to the particular needs and skills of the handicapped child can improve 
performance and can lead to positive carry over effects in less structured learning situations 
(see, e.g., Duffy and Wishart, 1987); it is not yet clear, however, whether any long-term 
benefits accrue from this type of approach (Wishart, 1986). Amplified developmental 
instability may, as Shapiro (1983) suggests, be built into the learning system, an inevitable 
effect of the trisomy on development, affecting all but the most buffered areas of develop- 
ment; the degree to which this instability may be compensated for through environmentally- 
based intervention remains an open question. 
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Summary. This paper presents some findings of a study into early adult outcomes of truancy, 
which was based on the National Child Development Study, a longitudinal survey of all people 
in Great Britain bom in the week 3rd-9th March 1958. It was found that truancy is associated with 
lower status occupations, less ‘stable career patterns and more unemployment. Among those who 
were working, former truants’ incomes were not lower, but they were considerably less well off 
once their family situation was taken into account. Differences remained after controlling for the 
effects of social background, educational ability, poor attendance due to other reasons, and end- 
of-school qualifications. The authors’ conclude that truancy is a predictor of employment 
problems, and of a more severe kind than will be experienced by others who share the 
disadvantaged background and low attainment which typify the truant. 


INTRODUCTION 

TRUANCY, particularly in the final years of compulsory secondary schooling has been 
identified as a substantial phenomenon. However, both the underlying causes and the 
implications for the young people concerned are less well understood. Thus, the purpose of 
the study described here has been not only to provide descriptive information on how former 
truants were faring later in their lives, but thereby to shed some light on possible explanations. 
Forexample, if truancy is part ofa more comprehensive maladjustment (Tyerman, 1968), this 
would be consistent with subsequent problems in early adulthood, in areas such as family 
relationships and mental health. If, as others have suggested (Haigh, 1976), truancy 
represents a move away from the values of the school and towards those of adulthood, then 
we should not expect former truants to encounter particular difficulties in their labour market 
experiences. 


Outcomes of truancy appears to be a relatively under-researched topic, and such 
surveys as have been carried out have yielded some conflicting findings. In a study of causes 
and effects of persistent job changing, Cherry established low attendance as a good predictor 
of a subsequent unstable job record, but apart from less job satisfaction no occupational 
disadvantages were associated with persistent job changing and, in vo men who 
frequently changed jobs earned as much as stable workers (Cherry, 197 


Subsequently, in a longitudinal survey from age 8 to age 21 of 411 males in a working 
class area in London, Farrington (1980) found that truants were more likely to have lower 
status jobs and unstable job histories after leaving school. 


Similar findings were reported by Robins and Ratcliffe (1980), who investigated 235 
black schoolboys from St Louis, born between 1930 and 1934. In this study, truancy was 
inferred from poor attendance as revealed in school registers, and it is thus probably more 
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appropriate to refer to persistent absenteeism rather than truancy in this context. Persistently 
poor attendance was associated with dropping out of secondary education, and low earnings 
as an adult. Earnings were predicted by absenteeism even when controlling for the effects of 
non-graduation: absentees who did graduate from high school had lower earnings than good 
attenders who graduated, although their earnings were higher than those of absentees who 
dropped out. 


Gray et al. (1980) looked at school attendance and the first year of employment, and 
found that absentees tended to leave school without formal qualifications. They were 
subsequently likely to be in less skilled work, had an increased risk of unemployment, and 
a reduced chance of being in a job involving further training. This adverse effect of 
absenteeism on the first year of employment operated through low scholastic achievements 
rather than other, for example psychological, mechanisms. Poor attenders had lower 
scholastic achievements, even when IQ, social class and other background variables were 
controlled for: for any given level of intelligence, possession of educational qualifications 
increased the likelihood of obtaining skilled work involving further training. 


While there is thus some evidence to suggest that truancy and absenteeism are 
associated with certain subsequent occupational disadvantages, this is by no means a 
generally observed trend; more particularly, the findings of Cherry contradict those of Robins 
and Ratcliffe regarding lower earnings as an adult. A tendency to have less skilled jobs and 
an unstable job history, as results of low scholastic achievements and lack of qualifications, 
appears to be generally established. 


Three main issues underlie the analyses reported in this paper. Firstly, as reported 
below, preliminary analyses demonstrated a consistent relationship between truancy and 
virtually all the outcomes examined. This, however, is theresult of comparing the truants with 
all other members of the 1958 Cohort, and earlier work (Fogelman and Richardson, 1974) 
had established that truants differ from other young people in a number of respects which 
might be expected to explain such relationships. For example, they came predominantly from 
families where the fathers were in manual occupations, they were likely to be in larger 
families, they were not equally distributed in different parts of the country, and they showed 
poorer educational ability and attainment even before they were identified as truanting. Thus 
the first stages of the analyses reported here are designed to assess whether taking such 
differences into account eliminates or reduces the relationship between truancy and out- 
comes. In other words, they investigate whether the outcomes for truants differ once they are 
compared with people who are similar in these respects. 


Secondly, although there are other reasons for being absent from school, itseems likely 
~— and the preliminary analyses confirmed — that truants have lower than average school 
attendance. It is known that poor school attendance, for whatever reason, is associated with 
lower attainment (Fogelman, 1978). Thus, one stage of the analysis is designed to establish 
whether any differences in outcomes for the truants (after allowing for the background factors 
as described above) are explained by their depressed attendance levels. 


Thirdly, as noted above, one of the previous studies in this area (Gray et al., 1980) 
suggested that difficulties encountered by truants, particularly in the labour market, were the 
result of their depressed examination performance and lack of qualifications at the end of 
their schooling; and that thereafter their problems were no greater than others with similarly 
poor qualifications. The final stages of our analyses address this issue. 


These analyses are based on data from the National Child Development Study. The 
breadth of data available in this study and its longitudinal structure make it possible to 
examine the relationship between reported truancy from school, based on information 
obtained during the school years, and a number of areas explored during interview at the age 
of 23, including occupational, financial and educational progress and aspects of family 
formation and health-related behaviour. The current paper concentrates on occupational 
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outcomes. A further paper is in preparation aon ee done other areas. A full account of the 
analyses and findings of our study is available in Hibbett (1987) and Hibbett and Fogelman 
(1988). 

METHOD 
The National Child Development Study (NCDS) 

NCDS is a longitudinal, multi-disciplinary study of all the people in Great Britain who 
were born in the week 3rd-9th March, 1958. It has its origins in the 1958 Perinatal Mortality 
Survey, carried out by the National Birthday Trust Fund (Butler and Bonham, 1963). 
Subsequent follow-ups of the 15,000 or so survivors were carried out by the National 
Children’s Bureau at the ages 7, 11, 16 and 23 (Davie et al., 1972; Fogelman, 1983). In 
addition schools were approached in 1979 for the results of public examinations taken up to 
that time and there have been a number of special exercises to collect data on specific 
subgroups. Response has generally been high, at about 90 per cent during the school years 
and 76 per cent at age 23. 


The information obtained during the school years included indicators of truancy, 
usually individual items from standard behaviour scales (Stott, 1969; Rutter et al., 1970), 
completed by teachers, parents and the young people themselves. 


A composite measure of truancy was created based on the teachers’ ratings, because 
of their more consistent relationship with attendance rates (Hibbett, 1987). The truancy 
measure identified those said to be truanting at 16, and at both 11 and 16, and the comparison 
group who were not said to be truanting at either age. It was apparent that the “Truanting at 
11 and 16’ group was too small to be included in the eventual multivariate analysis, but it was 
felt useful to continue to explore their simple associations. This was not the case for the very 
small group identified as truantıng at age 11 but not at 16 (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER oF RESPONDENTS 
Number of Cases Boys Girls Total 
Column % 
Truanting at 11 only 26 15 41 
05 03 0.4 
Truanting at 11 and 16 51 11 62 
0.9 0.2 0.6 
Truanung at 16 only 1179 888 2067 


21.7 171 19.4 


Not truantmg at 11 and 16 4178 4292 8470 
76.9 82.4 79.6 


Column Total 5434 5206 10640 


In this and the following tables, there is a sizeable proportion of missing values, 
reducing the number of cases included in the analyses. Information on truancy is available 
for 10,640 respondents, which constitutes 85 per cent of the total sample of 12,537 
respondents at age 23. Analysis of various characteristics leads to further attrition in the 
sample, resulting from cumulative non-response, which varied according to the outcomes 
analysed. Most of this non-response results from failure to trace, refusal, or failure for 
administrative, resource or other reasons to get one or more survey instruments completed. 
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Where analyses, such as these, draw on data collected at several ve and by more than one 
instrument within any one follow-up, the effect is cumulative and can be substantial. 


Itis possible to make some assessment of the effects of non-response in a longitudinal 
study, as the earlier characteristics of subsequent non-respondents are known. General 
analyses of NCDS are reasonably reassuring. Respondents are slightly more middle class, 
and certain disadvantaged groups are becoming under-represented, but in general such biases 
are small. The more troubling bias is that ethnic minority groups are substantially under- 
represented (Iyer, 1984). Perhaps most relevantly, it has been demonstrated that repeating 
earlier analyses omitting subsequent non-respondents has no more than trivial effects on the 
results (Goldstein, 1983). 


More specifically for the present analyses it is important to examine the characteristics 
in the reduced sample with data on all the variables included in the multivariate analyses. This 
is done in two ways. Firstly, it is possible to compare the unadjusted results in the tables 
presented in this paper with the simple two-way tables which require data on only the truancy 
variable and the outcome. Secondly, for a selection of outcomes, we have recalculated the 
earlier stages of the multivariate analyses without omitting the cases which were excluded 
because of missing data on variables included in later stages of the analysis. In neither case 
did this indicate major differences — certainly not ofa size which would have led to different 
conclusions. This strongly suggests both that the analysis sample is reasonably representative 
of the total cohort, and that any biases do not affect statistical relationships. We cannot 
discount the possibility of systematic bias throughout, such as the under-representation of 
ethnic minorities, butit seems extremely unlikely that any such groups would be large enough 
to change the overall relationships. 


RESULTS 
Summary of bivariate results 
With few exceptions there was a regular correlation between truancy and the outcomes 
identified below, with truants at 16 only in an intermediate position between truants at 11 and 
16 and non-truants. 


Regarding occupational outcomes up to age 23, truancy was associated with an 
unstable job history: a shorter mean length of jobs, and a higher total number of jobs. There 
was not on the whole less job satisfaction. Truants were more often unemployed, with the 
proportion of economically active time unemployed and the mean length of all unemploy- 
ment spells also being longer. For those who were in work, there was found to be little 
difference in pay between truants and non-truants, with the exception of female truants who 
earned somewhat less in their current job, though not their first job. However, truancy was 
associated with a lower family income, a measure which takes into account family size and 
structure. Tables and a fuller discussion of these findings are available in Hibbett (1987). 


Multivariate analysis 

These findings, interesting though they are, cannot establish any causal influence of 
truancy on occupational outcomes. Although there were found to be certain differences 
between truants and non-truants, these could be due to other factors, like social background 
and educational ability. The multivariate analyses described below attempt to take such 
factors into account and thus come closer to identifying the particular influence of truancy, 
and its nature. 


Twokinds of analyses were used: analyses of variance where the outcome variable was 
continuous (for example, pay in current job); and loglinear analysis where the outcome 
variable was categorical (for example, economic status). 


Irrespective of the kind of analysis and the particular outcome, the structure and 
sequence ofanalyses was the same for all outcome variables, and designed to test the possible 
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explanations of the initial association between truancy and outcome as discussed in the 
introduction. In all cases the contrast of interest was between the truants and the non-truants, 
according to the teachers’ ratings at 16. Firstly, the simple contrast between the two groups 
was produced; the second analysis included social background factors (social class of father’s 
occupation, region of residence, family size) as independent variables and adjusted the 
truancy contrast for the relationship with those factors; the third stage additionally incorpo- 
rated and adjusted for measure of ability and attainment at age 11 (general ability, reading 
comprehension, mathematics test); the fourth stage also included the subject’s attendance 
rate at 15; and the fifth and final stage also included a measure of public examination 
attainment by the time of leaving school. 


Thus at each stage it was possible to identify the particular contribution to the 
relationship between truancy and the outcome of the variable, or the set of variables, added 
in at that stage. Because of the differing examination systems between Scotland and the rest 
of Great Britain, it was not possible to devise acommon scale of examination attainment for 
the final stage of the analysis. As the Scottish sample was too small to provide reliable results 
in the loglinear analyses, they have been excluded here. Findings for the Scottish ndents 
from the analyses of continuous variables can be found in Hibbett and Fogelman (198 88). For 
all the above, separate analyses were carried out for men and women. 


Tables are presented for main outcomes; others which are mentioned are available in 
Hibbett and Fogelman (1988). The tables summarise all the stages of analysis described 
above for any one outcome. 


Occupational outcomes 

Table 2 compares the current (i.¢., at age 23) economic status of the truants and non- 
truants. This and subsequent tables based on loglinear analysis report the results as relative 
odds. For each outcome variable, one category was selected as reference category against 
which the relative odds of the other categories are calculated. 95 per cent confidence intervals 
are presented for each stage of the subsequent analyses in order to indicate statistical 


TABLE 2 


Economic Status (LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS). ODDS RELATIVE To WORK: 
Truants AT 16 v. Non-TRUANTS 


Adjusted for: 
Background AND Educ. Abibty AND Attendance AND Qualifications 
at 1] at 15 at 16 
MEN (2806) 
Full-time Educaton 0.45 0.55 0.57 0.58 0.59 
(0.22/0.90) (0.27/1.12) (0.26/1.26) (0.26/1.31) (0.26/1.33) 
Unemployed 2.37 2.03 2.04 2.05 2.04 
(1.8473.14)  (1.54/2.68) (1.54/2.71) (1.54/2.72) (1.53/2.71) 
Out of Labour Force 1.43 1.56 1.60 1.62 1.60 
(0.74/2.7T) (0.79/3.11) (0.76/3.39) (0.76/3.45) (0.75/3.41) 
WOMEN (2843) 
Full-ume Education 0.46 054 0.52 0.53 0.61 
(0.12/1.76) (0.12/2.51) (0.09/2.93) (0.10/2.66) (0.13/2.81) 
Unemployed 2.76 2.32 2.42 2.42 2.41 
(1.90/4.0) — (1.57/3.41) (1.63/3.57) (1.64/3.59) (1.63/3.56) 
Out of Labour Force 3.29 2.59 2.67 2.68 2.56 
(2.62/4.14) (2.04/3.28) (2.08/3.43) < (2.09/3.44) (1.99/3.31) 


(95 per cent confidence intervals in brackets) 
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significance. For all loglinear analyses, interactions between the truancy measure and other 
independent variables were tested. However, very few reached statistical significance and 
none was consistent and readily interpretable. Thus main effects only are fitted in the final 
models. 


In Table 2, the first column shows, for men, that before any adjustments for other 
factors truants compared to non-truants are: 0.45 times as likely to be in full-time education 
rather than in work; 2.4 times as likely to be unemployed rather than in work; and 1.4 times 
as likely to be out of the labour force rather than in work. Allowing for social background 
reduces the contrasts in full-time education and unemployment, though not substantially. The 
confidence intervals associated with both full-time education and being out of the labour 
force indicate that it would be unsafe to conclude that the truants are significantly different 
in these respects, but the contrasts in the odds of being unemployed are highly significant. 
These differences appear to be unaffected by allowing for further factors, suggesting that the 
increased odds of unemployment for truants are not explained by their poor attendance or 
their poor examination qualifications, once social background has been taken into account. 


The patterns for women are very similar, except that the truants’ relative odds of being 
out of the labour force are considerably greater. The confidence intervals associated with this 
are smaller than for men, as this is of course more common for women of this stage, including 
as it does those who are not working and not seeking work because they are caring for 
children. Itis possible that this group includes some who report that they are not seeking work, 
but would do so if they thought that suitable work was available. This may therefore reflect 
some additional “hidden” unemployment. 


TABLE 3 


SOCIAL CLASS OF Current JOB (LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS). Opps RELATIVE TO ‘UNSKILLED MANUAL’ TRUANTS AT 
6 v. Non-TRUANTS 


Adjusted for: 
Background AND Educ. Abulity AND Attendance AND Qualifications 
at il at 15 at 16 
MEN (2666) 
I+Q 0.12 0.18 0.18 0.17 0.17 
(0.08/0.20) (0.11/0.29) (0.11/0.29) (0.10/0.29)  (0.10/0.29) 
I+ IV Non-Manual 0.11 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.16 
(0.07/0.18) (0.09/0 25) (0.09/0.26) (0.09/0.26)  (0.09/0.26) 
I + IV Manual 0.59 0.66 0.65 0.64 0.64 
(0.41/0.85) (0.45/0.96) (0.45/0.96) (0.43/0.94)  (0.43/0.95) 
WOMEN (2776) 
I+ 0.07 0.11 0.13 0.13 0.12 
(0.04/0.13) (0.06/0.21) (0.06/0.28) (0.06/0.28) (0.05/0.26) 
M + IV Non-Manual 0.12 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 
(0.07/0 22) (0.09/0.30) (0.08/0.32) (0.08/0.31) (0.08/0.32) 
I + IV Manual 0.51 0.53 055 054 0.56 
(0.28/0.90) (0.29/0.96) (0.28/1.06) (0.28/1.05) (0.29/1.10) 


(95 per cent confidence intervals m brackets) 

Table 3 examines the social class of Cern ar (or most recent job for those not 
currently working). Broadly, the results are very similar for each sex (and also, not presented 
here, for the social class of first job on completing education). Relative to being in unskilled 
manual occupations truants are at 23 about one tenth as likely to be in professional, 
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managerial or intermediate non-manual occupations (classes I and II), a fifth to a quarter as 
likely to be in skilled or semi-skilled non manual occupations (III and IV Non-manual), and 
a half to two thirds as likely to be in skilled or semi-skilled manual occupations (HI and IV 
Manual). As for economic status, the contrasts are slightly reduced by allowing for social 
background, but then barely affected by the introduction of further factors into the analysis. 


There is a slight suggestion, at least with regard to the distinction between skilled or 
semi-skilled as against unskilled jobs — which are the main destinations of the truants — of 
a widening of the gap in the period between first and current jobs. For men, relative odds for 
being in semi-skilled or skilled rather than unskilled manual work were 0.8 for the first and 
0.6 for the current job; for women the respective odds were 0.9 compared to 0.6. 


TABLE 4 
NUMBER oF FULL- AND PART-TIME JOBS (ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE). DEVIATIONS FROM OVERALL MBEAN 
Adjusted for: 
Background AND Educ. Ability AND Attendance AND Qualifications 
at ll at 15 at 16+ 

MEN (2815) 
Truant at 16 (525) 1.09 0.99 0.87 0.74 0.57 
Not Truant (2290) -0.25 023 -0.20 -0.17 -0.13 
Mean Difference 1,34*** 1.22*** 1,07*** 0.914*** 0.70** 
WOMEN (2848) 
Truant at 16 (398) 0.51 0.53 0.49 0.42 0.33 
Not Truant (2450) -0.08 -0.09 -0.08 -0.07 -0.05 
Mean Difference 0.59*** 0.62*** O.S7*** 0.49*** 0.38*** 


* P <0.05; ** P< 0.01; *** P< 0.001 


Table 4 compares the number of jobs held by truants and non-truants. Interpretation of 
this and subsequent tables based on analysis of variance is relatively straightforward, as the 
figures represent differences on the scale of the outcome measure. For example, in Table 4, 
the mean differences refer to number of jobs. For each stage of the analysis, the probability 
level is given of the F-value associated with the difference between the truants and non- 
truants. As for the loglinear analyses, interactions between the truancy variable and other in- 
dependent variables in the analysis of variance were tested, but found to be generally 
insignificant and inconsistent. Truants have, by the age of 23, held more jobs than have non- 
truants. However, this contrast is reduced ateach stage of the analysis; thatis, each of the other 
factors contributes to the explanation of the difference. Nevertheless, the final adjusted 
difference of 0.7 jobs for men and 0.4 jobs for women remains statistically significant. 


Of course differences in the number of jobs held could simply reflect the fact that 
truants will have left school earlier and been in the labour market longer, rather than 
necessarily any tendency to change jobs more frequently. That truants have been in 
employment longer is confirmed, at least for men. Table 5 shows that, on average, the former 
truants have been in employment some 15 months longer by 23. However this difference is 
reduced to only five months when social background and attainment at 11 are taken into 
account, and further reduced by the introduction of attendance rate and examination 
performance, to where it is no longer statistically significant. 


For women, the pattern is very different. The raw mean difference in months of time 
in employment between truants and non-truants is very small (with truants having had 
slightly less time in employment), but increases when other factors are allowed for. It is 
extremely likely that this is the result of departure from the labour force as seen in Table 2. 
Female non-truants’ time in the labour force is truncated because they stay in education, and 
truants’ because they leave employment when they marry and have children. These two 
effects are complementary and more or less offset each other in terms of the raw difference; 
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but once the truants are compared with others similar in their social background, attainment 
at 11 and examination attainment (attendance contributing relatively little), they have spent 
considerably less time in employment. 


Looking at the average duration of all jobs, truants have on average held their jobs for 
a shorter time (Table 6). Furthermore, the contrast with non-truants is generally increased as 
account is taken of further factors. The final difference in average job length, of nine months 
for men and 11 months for women, is quite dramatic given the relatively short time all cohort 
members can have been in employment by the age of 23. 


TABLE 5 
Total MONTHS IN FULL- AND PART-TIME JOBS (ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE). DEVIATIONS FROM OVERALL MEAN 
Adjusted for: 
Background AND Educ. Ability AND Attendance AND Qualifications 

at ll at 15 at 16+ 
MEN (2514) 
Tmant at 16 (397) 13.01 9.57 4.28 3.62: -2.18 
Not Truant (2117) -2.44 -1.79 -0.80 -0.68 0.41 
Mean Difference 15.45***  11.36*** 5.08** 4.30* 2.59 
WOMEN (2620) 
Truant at 16 (349) -1.25 -3.30 -6.51 6.77 -10.10 
Not Truant (2271) 0.19 0.51 1.00 1.04 1.55 
Mean Difference 1.43 3.81 7.51 7.81 11.65** 


* P < 0.05; ** P < 0.01; *** P < 0.001 


Men who had played truant from school at 16 have, by 23, experienced an average of 
4.2 months more unemployment (table not presented). Each of the factors introduced into the 
analysis explains a portion of this difference, to the point where it is reduced to 2.3 months 
but still highly Statistically significant. The pattern for women is very similar, but with a 
slightly smaller difference. 


TABLE 6 


MEAN LENGTH OF ALL FULL- AND PART-TIME JOBS (MONTHS) (ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE), 
DgvIATIONS FROM OVBRALL 


‘Adjusted for: 
Background AND Educ. Ability AND Attendance AND Qualifications 

at il at 15 at 16+ 
MEN (2666) 
Traant at 16 (499) -3.5 4.0 -5.7 46 -13 
Not Truant (2167) 0.8 0.9 13 Ll 1.7 
Mean Difference 4,3*++* 4.9 7.0* 5.7 9.0** 
WOMEN (2689) 
Truant at 16 (368) -6.0 12 -8.9 -8.1 -9.7 
Not Tmant (2321) 0.9 11 1.4 13 15 
Mean Difference 6.9*** 8.3** 10.3*** 9.4** 11.2*** 


* P <0,05; ** P < 0.01; *** P< 0.001 


Ofcourse, as a measure of amount of unemployment, total length of all spells will again 
be confounded with the length of time in the labour market. A better measure which takes this 
into account is time unemployed as a proportion of total time in the labour market (Table 7). 
This variable deviated from normality for both sexes and from the assumption of homoge- 
neity of variance only for women. Although the F-test in the analysis of variance is robust 
with respect to assumptions of normality and homogeneity of variance (Gaito, 1973; Winer, 
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1975), we repeated the analysis with a transformed variable, with results being similar to 
those reported in Table 7. Before the introduction of other factors, truants have spent just less 
than 2 per cent more of their economically active time unemployed. The effect on this of 
allowing for the other factors is not very consistent or very ma but comparing with others 
of similar social background does reduce the contrast enough to make it no longer significant 
at the 5 per cent level. However, the contrast is increased again when adjusted for differences 
in examination attainment. Far from explaining the greater unemployment of the truants, 
their disadvantage is greater than others of similar attainment. 


TABLE 7 


TOTAL TIME UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENTAGE OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE Timm (ANALYSIS OF VARIANCR). 
DEVIATIONS FROM OVERALL MEAN 


Adjusted for: 
Background ANDEduc Ability AND Attendance AND Qualifications 

atll at 15 at 16+ 
MEN (2767) 5 
Truant at 16 (518) 1.6 1.4 1.9 1.2 2.5 
Not Truant (2249) -0.4 -0.3 -0.4 -0.3 -0.6 
Mean Difference 2.0** 17 2.3 1.5 3.1* 
WOMEN (2806) 
Truant at 16 (393) 41 33 3.4 3.0 3.2 
Not Truant (2413) -0.7 -0.5 0.6 -0.5 0.5 
Mean Difference 4.800% 3.8** 4.0** 3.5** 3.7** 


* P < 0.05; ** P < 0.01; *** P< 0.001 


For women, the contrast in the proportion of time unemployed is greater, almost 5 per 
cent before allowing for other factors. It is reduced slightly by allowing for background and 
then barely affected by the subsequent stages of analysis. 


However, these differences amount to relatively small proportions of the total eco- 
nomically active time. Looking at the mean length of all unemployment spells provides 
further confirmation that the TneINDIOVIGHE histories of the truants are not markedly worse. 
The raw average difference amounts to 1.5 months for men and 2.3 months for women, but 
this is reduced to a non-significant level when allowance is made for social background and 
ability (background alone for the women). 


Earnings and income 

In examining financial outcomes we first compared weekly earnings in the first job of 
truants and non-truants. Of course, a straight comparison in this respect would be extremely 
misleading because of the varied timing of entry into the labour market and the effects of 
inflation. These analyses were therefore limited to those who took their first jobin 1974, when 
they were 16. Average differences in earnings at that time were not very large, with the truants 
in fact earning slightly more. For men the raw difference is not statistically significant, and 
is further reduced as, in particular, attendance rate and qualifications are allowed for. For 
women the initial differences are larger (again in favour of the former truants), but still only 
border on significance once social background is taken into account. 


Results are very similar when the current earnings of those in employment are 
examined (Table 8). Among men, truants earn slightly more on average and the difference 
is increased when other factors are taken into account, but it is not statistically significant 
throughout these analyses. Among women, the raw difference in average earnings is quite 
large (just over £7 per week), and truants earn less. However, this is reduced to a few pence 
when social vacate slat and ability are taken into account, and the contrast is reversed, but 
still not statisti significant, when allowance is made for attendance and examination 
attainment. 
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These results cannot be taken to mean that those who had played truant are no worse 
off than others. As explained, they are limited to those currently working. The unemployed 
and those out of the labour force are therefore excluded, both accounting for disproportionate 
numbers of truants, as we saw in Table 2. Furthermore, the meaning of a particular income 
will differ according to other circumstances, The same amount would feel quite different to, 
say, someone who is single and still living with their parents, and someone who is married, 
has children and is paying for their own home. The latter was found to be more likely to be 
the situation at 23 of those who had played truant at school. 


TABLE 8 
Current Jos Pay Par Wear (£3) (ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE). DEVIATIONS FROM OVERALL MEAN 
Adyusted for. 
Background AND Educ. Ability AND Attendance AND Qualifications 
at 11 at i5 at 16+ 

MEN (2285) 
Troant at 16 (394) 1.4 1.7 2.6 2.6 2.1 
Not Truant (1891) -0.3 -0.4 -0.6 0.5 0.4 
Mean Difference 1.7 2.1 3.2 3.1 25 
WOMEN (1833) 
Truant at 16 (166) -6.4 4.3 -0.2 0.8 1.8 
Not Truant (1667) 0.6 04 0.0 0.1 -0.2 
Mean Difference 7.0*** 4.784% 0.2 0.9 2.0 


* P < 0.05; ** P < 0.01; *** P < 0.001 


For these reasons, a better measure of current financial circumstances is provided by 
“equivalent net family income” as examined in Table 9. This measure takes into account 
income to the family (i.e., the unit of which the cohort member is head or joint head, thus not 
including parents etc. if not yet established as an independent household) from all sources. 
This measure is then weighted according to the structure and size of the family, using the 
weightings (e.g., for children of different ages) incorporated in calculations of Supplemen- 
tary Benefit (Shepherd, 1984). 


TABLE 9 
EquivaLent Net Fatty Income Per Waex (£s) (ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE). DEVIATIONS PROM OVERALL MEAN 
Adjusted for: 
Background AND Educ. Ability AND Attendance AND Qualifications 
at 11 at 15 at 16+ 

MEN (2658) 
Truant at 16 (498) -12,0 -8.0 -6.0 -3.5 48 
Not Truant (2160) 2.8 1.8 1.4 0.8 1.1 
Mean Difference 14.8*** 9.8 7.4 43 5.9 
WOMEN (2751) 
Truant at 16 (386) -23.3 -16.5 -9.7 -7.8 -5.8 
Not Truant (2365) 3.8 2.7 1.6 13 1.0 
Mean Difference 27 1*** 19.2*** 11,3** 9.1* 6.8* 


* P < 0.05; ** P< 0.01, *** P< 0.001 


On this measure truants are considerably less well off, almost £15 per week on average 
for men and £27 per week for women. For both sexes, allowing for other factors reduces this 
considerably. For men, adjusting the comparison for social background alone brings it down 
to less than £10, which is no longer significant at the 5 per cent level. For women, the contrast 
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remains greater. It is for example still over £11 on average when comparing with those of 
similar background and tested ability. Allowing additionally for attendance and examination 
attainment reduces the difference to £6.75 per week and the borderline of statistical 


significance. 


DISCUSSION 


Before discussing the findings, it is important to note that their interpretation must be 
in the context of this particular cohort, when it was studied, and their age at that time. 


NCDS members could first leave school in 1974 (they were in fact the first year group 
to be affected by the raising of the school leaving age to 16). Their first entry into the labour 
market could be from that year through to 1981 — a small number had still not taken up 
employment by the time of the 23-year interview. Thus, although unemployment levels were 
steadily rising during this time, they will not have experienced the dramatic rise in 
ated hoe with its disproportionate effect on school-leavers, encountered in the 1980s. 
Eq , their entry into employment generally pre-dated those schemes which were 
introduced to assist young school-leavers, and also school-based initiatives suchas TVEI. On 
the other hand, other job-related training opportunities, most notably apprenticeships in 
manufacturing industries, have diminished in the intervening years. 


Thus, the employment opportunities for this cohort, at least in their first few years after 
completing their education, were certainly greater than for more recent year groups. If, as the 
preliminary results suggested, those who had truanted from school were experiencing 
difficulties in the labour market in the late 1970s, we might expect these to be increased by 
subsequent economic difficulties. It seems likely that any contrasts we may identify for the 
1958 cohort will be, if anything, greater for younger age groups. 


The second general point relevant to all our findings concerns the age at which our most 
recent data were collected, that is 23. This is clearly relatively early in the adult lives of the 
cohort (although itis also likely to be ata relatively early age that the impact of school truancy 
is most direct and less affected by other life events). By this age most will have entered the 
labour market, but many only relatively recently. In particular those who continued into 
higher or further education, though working, may not yet have settled into the careers which 
will typify their working lives. Their current earnings will be relatively low compared to their 
lifetime potential, whereas manual workers’ earnings will, in real terms, vary relatively little 
as they become older. 


Most importantly, the rate and sequence of progress through the transitions of early 
adulthood are not random phenomena. There are substantial differences according to class 
of origin and according to sex (Kiernan, 1986). Young people from working class back- 
grounds tend to leave school and enter the labour market at an earlier age than those from 
middle class backgrounds. 


In basing this study on information which covers the period up to the age of 23, we are 
describing an age when progress through the life cycle varies substantially, and this variation 
relates to background and sex. Since it is known that truants differ in similar ways, these 
general patterns will help to explain some of the contrasts which we find between truants and 
non-truants, how this varies between the sexes, and how accounting for background variables 
affects the results. These points also reinforce the case for the kind of multivariate analysis 
which has been carried out. 


Our findings have clearly demonstrated that young people who had been identified by 
their teachers as truanting from school at the age of 16 could be distinguished from others in 
terms of their occupational characteristics in the years after leaving school and up to the age 
of 23. They have lower status occupations, less stable career patterns and more unemploy- 
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ment. Among imore who are working, their incomes from employment are not lower (indeed 
among men they are a little higher), but they are considerably less well off once their family 
situation is taken into account. Furthermore, their apparently high earnings are probably 
somewhat artificial as they are mainly in manual jobs and at or near the peak of their earning 
power, while many of their peers, particularly those who have not long finished their 
education, will substantially increase their earnings as they grow older. 


Although, because of small numbers, it was not possible to confirm this through 
multivariate analysis, the simpler relationships in the preliminary analyses suggest that such 
differences are even more marked for those who had additionally been identified by their 
teachers as truanting towards the end of their primary schooling. 


However, it is known that truants are drawn disproportionately from children of less 
advantaged backgrounds and of lower ability (Farrington, 1980; Fogelman and Richardson, 
1974). It would be possible that this alone mightexplain some or all of the above; that truants’ 
early occupational experiences are no different when they are compared with other young 
people of similar backgrounds and ability. The analyses described above were designed in 
part to assess whether this was the case. In fact, they suggest that these factors do explain some 
part of the differences in the early adult situations of truants and non-truants, but generally 
only a small part. The two areas where it does appear that the raw differences are largely 
accounted for in this way are unemployment history (as distinct from current unemployment 
at 23) and income. For example, on what is probably the most useful unemployment history 
measure — time unemployed as a proportion of economically active time — initial 
differences were fairly small (truants having been unemployed for about 2 per cent more of 
their economically active lives), and the small reduction when social background was 
allowed for was sufficient to make this no longer statistically significant. Raw differences in 
family income showed truants much less well off at 23, but, for men only, this was not at a 
statistically significant level once social background was taken into account. Female truants 
do, however, appear to have considerably lower family incomes than others of similar 
background and tested ability. 


For most occupational outcome variables, social background contributed not at all to 
explaining the contrasts between truants and non-truants, or only a small amount, which still 
left a substantial and significant difference between the two groups. 


The contrasts in occupational experience are substantially in agreement with those 
found by Cherry (1976) for the cohort born in 1946, despite the changes which there would 
have been in the labour market in the intervening 12 years. As for the 1958 cohort, she found 
that former truants changed jobs more frequently, but that their average earnings were not 
lower. In this last respect both studies contradict the American findings of Robins and 
Ratcliffe (1980). 


Some previous research in this area has not made the distinction between truancy and 
absenteeism (see for example Robins and Ratcliffe). It has also been suggested that the 
distinction is not important in the context of subsequent effects, as it is missing school, 
irrespective of the reasons, that leads to subsequent problems. 


If this were the case, then we should expect to find that, after adjusting for differences 
in background and ability, further adjustments for attendance rate would explain any 
remaining differences between truants and non-truants. In other words, we would be testing 
whether truants differ in their outcomes from others whose attendance was equally poor, but 
who were not labelled truants. Our analyses offer little support for such a hypothesis. The 
effect on the contrast between truants and non-truants (of similar social background and early 
attainment) of allowing for attendance rate in the autumn term of the final compulsory year 
is not consistent and rarely more than trivial. In no case did it prove to explain a previously 
significant difference. Thus, it does seem that truants are distinct from other poor attenders 
in terms of their occupational outcomes in early adulthood. 
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Absence from school, particularly in the final years, is associated with depressed 
attainment (Fogelman, 1978). Truants do leave school with fewer qualifications. It does 
appear likely that subsequent difficulties in the labour market could result from this, as was 
claimed by Gray et al. (1980). The NCDS findings do nots rt this. Allowing for end-of- 
school qualifications does have some effect on labour market outcomes associated with 
truancy, but not substantial nor sufficient to explain the differences found. Indeed for two of 
the main indicators of employment experience, average job Jength and proportion of 
economically active time unemployed, the introduction of qualifications into the analysis 
increased the contrast between truants and the rest. Former truants appear to have more 
unemployment and job instability than others of similar social background and ability who 
leave school with similar qualifications (or, more commonly, similarly unqualified). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The underlying purpose of these analyses has been to attempt tocast light on competing 
explanations for truancy from school. 


The results do not seem compatible with those explanations which suggest that truants 
have simply outgrown school and are ready for the world of work. The evidence presented 
here does not suggest that they have no er problems once school is behind them and that 
they progress smoothly and happily through employment. On the contrary, they experience 
more unemployment, more job changes and less job satisfaction. At the age of 23 they are 
more than twice as likely to be unemployed, and the average duration of each job held is nine 
months less for men and 11 months less for women. These last figures are particularly striking 
when we bear in mind that they left school and entered employment at most seven years 
previously. 

These outcomes seem more compatible with the explanations proffered by those who 
characterise truancy as evidence of more comprehensive psychological problems (Tyerman, 
1968). Perhaps the “reluctant adolescent” (Haigh, 1976) has grown up to be areluctant adult. 


This is not to suggest that the problem is located solely in the individual. The school 
system may be such, through internal organisation, competitive examinations, etc., that some 
individuals will inevitably feel undervalued and alienated. This study has shown that there 
are continuities in this respect with adult life, and that the difficulties experienced by those 
who withdraw from school are greater than would be predicted by their school failure alone. 
Research on school effectiveness is beginning to identify ways in which the organisation and 
content of schooling may be related to disaffection and truancy levels (Reynolds and 
Murgatroyd, 1977; Rutter et al., 1979; Reynolds, 1985; Mortimore et al., 1988). The 
Hargreaves Committee (Inner London Education Authority (ILEA), 1984) produced a 
number of detailed recommendations for improving school attendance, but also acknowl- 
edged that only “part of the cause of truancy lies within the schools’ control”. It is not realistic 
to expect that schools can structure themselves and their curricula to ensure a successful and 
fulfilling experience for every one of their pupils. 


This is not to imply that schools and their supporting services should ignore truancy. 
On thecontrary, these findings do show that for the individual itis often a sign of more general 
and longer-term difficulties, and a predictor of employment problems of a more severe kind 
than will be experienced by others who share the disadvantaged background and low 
attainment which typify the truant. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS EXPERIENCING 
HIGH AND LOW LEVELS OF BURNOUT 


By C. MARK B. PIERCE anb GEOFFREY N. MOLLOY 
(Monash University, Victoria, Australia) 


SUMMARY. A total of 750 teachers from 16 government and non-government schools from areas 
of contrasted socio-economic status (SES) responded to a questionnaire designed to investigate 
associations between selected aspects of bumout among teachers working in secondary schools 
in Victoria, Australia. By comparing high and low bumout groups on biographic, psychological 
and work pattern variables, differences between teachers experiencing high and low levels of 
burnout were identified. Multiple regression analyses assessed the relative importance of these 
variables in accounting for the variance in each of the three burnout subscales. School type was 
related to perceptions of stress and burnout. Higher levels of burnout were associated with poorer 
physical health, higher rates of absenteeism, lower self-confidence and more frequent use of 
regressive coping strategies. Teachers classified as experiencing high levels of burnout attributed 
most of the stress in their lives to teaching and reported low levels of career commitment and 
satisfaction. Further, teachers who recorded high levels of bumout were characterised by lower 
levels of the personality disposition of hardiness, lower levels of social support, higher levels of 
role stress and more custodial pupil control ideologies than their low-burnout counterparts. 
Psychological variables were found to be more significant predictors of burnout than biographical 
variables, 


INTRODUCTION 
In Selye’s (1976) scheme, “stress” can have both positive and negative effects. When people 
experience moderate amounts of stress they feel euphoric and stimulated, and Selye, with his 
penchant for Greek, described this positive experiential state as “eustress”. In contrast, a 
person experiencing too much (or too little) stress is more likely to feel dysphoric, tense and 
fatigued, and this has been referred to as negative stress or “dystress”. In the literature, the 
terms, dystress and stress are synonymous. 


It is well documented that teaching is regarded as a stressful occupation and recurring 
stressors in the teaching environment have been reported by numerous writers (e.g., Coates 
and Thoresen, 1976; Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1977, 1978b, 1979a, 1979b; Cichon and Koff, 
1978; Cooper and Marshall, 1980; Dunham, 1980; Otto, 1980, 1982, 1986; Fisher, 1984; 
Laughlin, 1984a, 1984b). These include high work loads and time pressures, problems with 
students, staff conflicts, high noise levels, overcrowded classrooms and staffrooms, lack of 
recognition for work done and encountering negative community attitudes towards the 
teaching profession. 


One way in which teachers react to these stressors is manifested in a syndrome called 
“burnout”. The term burnout has been used to describe extreme stress responses which are 
specifically linked to the emotional strain of dealing extensively with other people (Maslach, 
1976). There appear to be at least three aspects of teacher burnout. The first is the 
development of increased feelings of emotional exhaustion and fatigue. Second, is the 
tendency for teachers to develop negative, cynical attitudes toward their students. The third 
aspect of burnout is the tendency to evaluate oneself negatively, resulting in feelings of lack 
of personal accomplishment. 
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Many factors are likely to contribute to the development of burnout. These can be 
grouped into three broad categories, namely, personal, interpersonal and organisational 
factors. The question being addressed at the individual level is, “What role do individual 
characteristics of the teacher play in burnout?” Individual factors which may contribute to 
burnout include certain personality traits and background characteristics. For the individual 
teacher, feelings of burnout may result in both psychological and physical dysfunction and 
this may be reflected in feelings of exhaustion, depression and imtability, increased use of 
alcohol and medication, and increased susceptibility to illness. 


At the interpersonal level the question of interest is, “What role do other people 
(students, colleagues, parents, community members) play in burnout?” Since the teacher is 
surrounded by other people, this question is directed at looking at the impact on teachers of 
the social environment. The nature of teachers’ involvement with students, colleagues, 
parents and members of the community are posited to affect self-perceptions of burnout. If 
teachers experience tensions and difficulties associated with this involvement, then this may 
be reflected in their behaviour towards others. 


Third, at the organisational level, the question can taken two forms, specifically, “What 
role does the school setting play in burnout?” and, “What role does the employer play in 
burnout?” Ways in which the school setting contributes to burnout include a lack of clarity 
in the definition of teachers’ duties, vague rules and regulations, large classes, poor 
availability of resources, cramped working conditions and lack of privacy. The effects of 
burnout at the school level may be reflected in staff turnover, absenteeism and teacher 
dissatisfaction. Employer contributions to burnout include poor communication and imple- 
menting decisions which affect teachers without having consulted them, inflexible policies 
on staffing and leave, inadequate teacher welfare services, and a general lack of formal 
support systems for teachers. The effects of burnout at the employer level may include high 
resignation rates with a consequent loss of trained and experienced teachers, increased 
numbers of “leave without pay” applications and workers’ compensation claims. 


Factors which are likely to be associated with bumout include individual, interpersonal 
and organisational variables. Only a partial picture of the burnout process would be obtained 
if individual variables were studied in isolation without consideration of the social and 
organisational context in which teachers work. Some of the variables likely to be associated 
with levels of burnout have been suggested in the extant literature. Recent American and 
British studies have found that role conflict and role mee contributed to feelings of 
burnout in teachers (Schwab and Iwanicki, 1982; Pierson, 1984; Capel, 1987). However, no 
studies have examined these relationships with a sample of Australian teachers. Laughlin 
(1984a) reported that social support reduced perceptions of stressors among Australian 
teachers. Although these results suggest that social support may attenuate feelings of burnout, 
no studies were located in the literature which have directly examined the relationship 
between social support and bumout. 


In the United States, Kobasa’s research (1979, 1982b) on the relationship between 
stressful life events and illness onset has identified the personality disposition of hardiness 
as being a stress resistance resource. The hardy personality comprises the three dimensions 
of commitment, challenge and control. The commitment dimension refers to a generalised 
sense of purpose and meaningfulness about life that minimises the perceived threat of any 
given stressor. Committed persons become actively involved in the task at hand, do not give 
up in demanding times and seek assistance when under pressure. Control refers to the belief 
in one’s ability to have an influence on situations that arise rather than feeling helpless when 
confronted with unpleasant events. The challenge dimension refers to the expectation that it 
is normal for life to change. Change, for people scoring high on this factor, is perceived as 
providing an opportunity for development and growth rather than a burden and a threat to 
security. 
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When Kobasa considered people who had experienced comparable levels of stressful 
life events, it was found that those who were high in hardiness reported less illness than those 
who were low in hardiness. Similarly, hardiness may attenuate the effects of job-related stress 
and contribute to reduced levels of teacher burnout. Teachers with a hardy personality 
disposition may experience lower levels of burnout as a consequence of their positive 
cognitive appraisal of stressors and the use of decisive coping actions to deal with them. 
However, the relationship between hardiness and burnout has not been investigated. 


Kobasa (1982a) investigated stress resistance resources among a sample of lawyers 
and found a positive relationship between strain symptoms and the use of regressive coping 
strategies. Regressive coping strategies are identified as behaviours which attempt to deny, 
minimise, or avoid stressful situations and are regarded as being ineffective ways of coping 
with stressors. Since arelationship between strain symptoms and regressive coping strategies 
has been found, it is likely that higher levels of burnout will be related to more frequent use 
of regressive coping strategies. 


Teachers’ pupil control ideologies have been found to be related to levels of anxiety 
(Docking and Docking, 1984; Docking, 1985). Teachers with a custodial orientation were 
found to be more anxious than those with a less custodial orientation. Again, while this 
finding suggests that pupil control ideology may be related to burnout, this relationship has 
not been examined. 


Research is often focused on the individual teacher without consideration of the 
environment in which the teacher works. According to the classification of organisations 
outlined by Carlson (1964), non-government schools are characterised by voluntary atten- 
dance and organisational selectivity of students whereas government schools are character- 
ised by mandatory provision of the service and involuntary student attendance. Moreover, 
within these two categories, the environments of schools may vary according to socio- 
economic status (SES) level. Hence, teachers may work in different environments and under 
distinctive conditions. Consequently, itis quite conceivable that the type of school in which 
teachers work may be related to levels of burnout. 


The important influence of the SES level of the area in which teachers work on their 
stress levels is suggested by the results of a study carried out by Pratt (1978) among a sample 
of primary school teachers in England. The results of this study indicated that teachers 
working in schools ın low SES areas recorded higher levels of stress and lower levels of 
psychological well-being as measured by the General Health Questionnaire (GHQ) than 
teachers working in schools in high SES areas. 


The finding that stress tended to increase as the age of the children taught increased 
implies that this effect may be greater in secondary schools. Fisher (1983, 1984) found that 
classroom teachers reported lower levels of personal accomplishment than teachers with 
additional responsibilities. This indicates a relationship between a teacher’s position in the 
school and feelings of burnout. Further, since teachers with fractional time appointments are 
exposed to the stressors of teaching for shorter time periods it is likely that they would 
experience lower levels of burnout than full-time teachers. 


A negative relationship between burnout and self-concept has been reported among 
prison officers (Schlachter, 1981) and among student primary teachers (Blough, 1981). 
Considering self-confidence as a specific aspect of self-concept, it would be expected that 
there would be a negative association between burnout and self-confidence among secondary 
teachers. 


In an investigation of the response correlates of teacher stress K yriacou and Sutcliffe 
(1979a) found that the correlation between self-reported teacher stress and job satisfaction 
was negative, while the correlations between stress and intention to leave teaching, and 
between stress and total days absent were positive. Similarly, Otto (1980) found that job 
satisfaction and stress scores were inversely related and that teachers’ intention to stay or 
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leave teaching was significantly related to their level of job satisfaction. In some studies, 
teachers have reported illness which they have attributed to the stress of their job (Needle et 
al., 1981) and this is supported by research which has demonstrated correlations between 
stress and symptoms (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1978b; Otto, 1980, 1982). Since burnout is 
regarded as being a reaction to prolonged occupational stress, it is likely that the responses 
which have been shown to be correlated to self-reported teacher stress will also be related to 
perceptions of burnout. 


The purpose of the present study is to identify biographical characteristics, work 
pattern, psychological and response variables which distinguish between two groups of 
teachers experiencing high and low levels of burnout respectively. The biographical 
variables examined in the study comprise several variables included in previous research, and 
the work pattern variables investigated are school type, time-fraction worked and position in 
school. The psychological variables investigated are the personality disposition of hardiness, 
role stress, social support, self-confidence and teachers’ pupil control ideologies. The 
response variables include measures of career satisfaction, health, career intention, absentee- 
ism and use of regressive coping Strategies. 


METHOD 


Socioeconomic status level of schools 

The socio-economic status (SES) of government schools was based on the results of 
a survey carried out by the Education Department of Victoria, Australia, in July 1984 to 
identify disadvantaged schools which would receive assistance from the Supplementary 
Grants Programme (Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid, 1985). The SES of non-govern- 
ment schools was estimated by considering the level of government subsidy. Of the 16 
participating secondary schools, eight were designated as high SES-government and five 
were categorised as low SES-government. Three schools were non-Roman Catholic inde- 
pendent schools and were classified as high SES-non-government. 


Response rates 

A total of 1018 anonymous questionnaires were distributed to the 16 participating 
schools resulting in the return of 750 usable questionnaires. This represents an overall 
response rate of 74 per cent which compares favourably with the response rates reported by 
other researchers using samples of teachers (e.g., Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1978b; Schwab and 
Iwanicki, 1982; Laughlin, 1984a, 1984b; Capel, 1987). The response rates for low SES 
government, high SES governmentand high SES non-government schools were 77 per cent, 
71 per cent and 76 per cent respectively. 


Measures 

The Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI) provides a measure of perceived burnout in 
terms of the three subscales of emotional exhaustion, depersonalisation and personal 
accomplishment (Maslach and Jackson, 1981). Each of the 22 items is rated for both 
frequency and intensity. The frequency rating scale ranges from 1 (a few times a year) to 6 
(every day) and the intensity rating scale ranges from 1 (very mild, barely noticeable) to 7 
(major, very strong). For both the frequency and intensity scales the respondent scores 0 if 
the feeling or attitude described is never experienced. Item scores are summed to obtain 
subscale scores. Higher subscale scores on the MBI indicate higher levels of emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalisation and personal accomplishment. The MBI has been shown to be 
reliable and valid when used with workers in the helping professions (Maslach and Jackson, 
1981). In the present study, the word student replaced the word recipient and evidence has 
been presented to substantiate the reliability and validity of the MBI when adapted in this way 
for use with teachers (Iwanicki and Schwab, 1981). 


In keeping with the techniques used by Maslach and Jackson (1981), a principal 
components factor analysis with varimax rotation was employed to examine the construct 
validity of the MBI. These results indicate that, when used with teachers, the same factors 
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identified by Maslach and Jackson (1981) were extracted. This is consistent with the results 
of other studies which have examined the construct validity of the MBI using samples of 
teachers in America (Iwanicki and Schwab, 1981; Gold, 1985). Internal consistency 
estimates of the reliability of each subscale of the MBI for teachers were determined usin 
Cronbach’s coefficient alpha. The reliability coefficients for the subscales were 0.89 
(frequency) and 0.86 (intensity) for emotional exhaustion, 0.71 (frequency) and 0.72 (inten- 
sity) for depersonalisation, and 0.81 (frequency) and 0.81 (intensity) for personal accom- 
plishment. Overall, these reliabilities were practically equivalent to those reported by 
Maslach and Jackson for their research in the helping professions (1981) and to those reported 
by Schwab and Iwanicki for their research with teachers (1982). 


The Regressive Coping Checklist (RCC) provides a measure of the use of regressive 
coping actions to deal with stress. The eight items specify behaviours which attempt to deny, 
minimise, or avoid stressful situations and these were derived from existential personality 
theory. When Kobasa (1982a) presented three raters with a list of regressive (e.g., “withdrew 
physically from the situation”), transformational (e.g., “re-evaluated my work priorities”), 
neutral, or indeterminant (e.g., “thought about it”) coping strategies, the eight items which 
form the RCC were all classified as regressive. Kobasa presents evidence to indicate that 
these regressive coping actions are characteristic of alienated persons (Kobasa, 1982a). 
Respondents indicate how frequently they engaged in each of the behaviours to deal with 
stress at work during the previous year on a five-point scale from 0 (never) to 4 (always). 
Rather than using the phrase “cope with stress” as did Kobasa, the phrase “deal with stress” 
was used in the present questionnaire. This was done because the word cope implies that the 
person is successfully handling the stressful situation whereas the word deal does not. In this 
sense, “deal” is a more neutral word than “cope”. In the present study, the internal consistency 
(coefficient alpha) of the regressive coping scale was 0.57, which is lower than the internal 
consistency of 0.74 reported by Kobasa (1982a). 


The Role Questionnaire (RQ) provides a measure of role conflict and role ambiguity 
and was developed by Rizzo et al. (1970). Respondents rate each item on a scale from 1 
(definitely not true of my job) to 7 (extremely true of my job). The six items of the role 
ambiguity subscale are worded positively, so these items are reverse scored. Higher subscale 
scores on the RQ indicate higher levels of role conflict and ambiguity. 


Using the responses of teachers participating in this study, the construct validity of the 
RQ was examined using a principal components factor analysis with oblique rotation. The 
results supported the two-factor structure of the RQ found in other studies (Rizzo etal., 1970; 
Szilagyi et al., 1976; Schuler et al., 1977). In the present study, Cronbach coefficient alpha 
reliabilities were 0.80 for the role ambiguity subscale and 0.82 for the role conflict subscale. 
These reliabilities closely corresponded to those of 0.85 for the role conflict subscale and 0.86 
for the role ambiguity subscale reported by Pierson (1984) for her research with teachers. 


The Work Relationship Index (WRI) gives a measure of social support comprising 
items from the relationship domain of the Work Environment Scale (WES) developed by 
Moos (1981) which was designed to measure the social climates of different work settings. 
The relationship domain is measured by the involvement, peer cohesion, and supervisor 
support subscales of the WES. The involvement subscale assesses the extent to which 
employees are concerned about and committed to their jobs. The peer cohesion subscale 
assesses the degree to which employees are friendly to and supportive of one another, and the 
supervisor support subscale examines the extent to which senior staff are supportive of 
employees and encourage employees to be supportive of one another. 


Inthe present study some of the WES items were altered to make them more applicable 
to a sample of Australian teachers working in post-primary schools. For example, the word 
supervisor was replaced by the phrase senior staff, the word employee was replaced by the 
word teacher, and the word organisation was replaced by the word school. The WES item, 
“employees generally feel free to ask for araise”, was an inappropriate item for teachers since 
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their salaries are determined by award rates, so it was replaced with the item, “teachers 
generally feel free to ask senior staff for help and advice about work matters”. Each subscale 
comprises nine items and teachers are required to decide whether statements are true or false 
of their school environment. Responses are scored 0 (false) or 1 (true). Foreach subscale, four 
of the items are worded negatively so these items are reverse scored. Higher subscale scores 
indicate higher levels of involvement, peer cohesion and supervisor support. 


Internal consistency estimates of the reliability of each subscale of the WRI were 
determined using Cronbach's coefficient alpha. The reliability coefficients for the subscales 
were 0.78 for involvement, 0.69 for peer cohesion and 0.77 for supervisor support reported 
by Moos (1981). In the present study, the subscales were positively intercorrelated. The 
correlation between the involvement and peer cohesion subscales was 0.69, the correlation 
between the involvement and supervisor support subscales was 0.52 and the correlation 
between the peer cohesion and supervisor support subscales was 0.62. These are higher than 
the intercorrelations of 0.53, 0.47, and 0.50 for involvement-peer cohesion, involvement- 
supervisor support and peer cohesion-supervisor support reported by Moos. 


When the construct validity of the WRI was examined by means of a principal 
components factor analysis with oblique rotation, little support for a three-factor solution was 
found. However, when the involvement, peer cohesion and supervisor support subscales 
were combined to form a unidimensional scale called the Social Support Scale the reliability 
coefficient (Cronbach alpha) was found to be 0.89 which compares favourably with the 
internal consistency of 0.88 reported by Billings and Moos (1982). Higher scores on the 
Social Support Scale indicate higher levels of perceived social support in the school 
environment. 


The Pupil Control Ideology (PCI) Form, which was developed by Willower et al. 
(1967), provides a measure of teachers’ attitudes toward the teacher-studentrelationship. The 
Likert scale items of the PCI Form are scored on a five-step scale ranging from “Strongly 
Agree” to “Strongly Disagree”, with two items being reverse scored. Responses are added 
to obtain a score which ranges from 20 (extremely humanistic ideology) to 100 (extremely 
custodial ideology). In the present study, the Cronbach coefficient alpha reliability for the 
Pupil Control Ideology scale was 0.83. 


The Stress Symptoms Scale is a list of 25 symptoms which previous researchers 
identified as being related to high levels of stress (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1978b; Otto, 1982). 
Teachers indicated how frequently they experienced each symptom during the previous year 
ona four-point scale from 0 (Never) to 3 (Often). Responses to each item were added to obtain 
a stress symptom score. The Cronbach reliability coefficient for the Stress Symptoms Scale 
was found to be 0.90. 


Scources of Stress. Teachers were presented with twenty stressors which previous 
studies reported as being significant sources of stress to teachers (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 
1978b; Otto, 1980, 1982). Foreach of these stressors, teachers responded to the following two 
questions: (a) “As a teacher, how great a source of stress are these factors to you?” on a five- 
point scale from 1 (No stress) to 5 (Extreme stress) and (b) “As a teacher, how frequently are 
these factors a source of stress to you?” on a five-point scale from 1 (Never) to 5 (Always). 


The Hardiness Inventory is made up of items purporting to measure the personality- 
based construct of hardiness along the dimensions of commitment, control and challenge. 
The items in this section are from the shortened composite measure of hardiness developed 
by Kobasa and Maddi (1982). For 21 of the 36 items, respondents rate each item on a scale 
from 0 (not at all true) to 3 (completely true). Three items on the challenge scale are worded 
positively so these are reverse scored. For the 11 items from the Internal-External Locus of 
Control Scale (Rotter, 1966), respondents choose from two statements the one which best 
reflects their attitude. Item responses are summed to form subscale scores. Higher scores on 
the commitment, challenge and control subscales are indicative of lower levels of commit- 
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ment, challenge and internal control respectively. 


The construct validity of the shortened hardiness inventory was examined using the 
responses of teachers participating in this study by employing a principal components factor 
analysis with oblique rotation. Three factors with eigenvalues greater than two were 
extracted which accounted for 25.5 per cent of the variance. 


Internal consistency estimates of the reliability of each subscale of hardiness were 
obtained using Cronbach’s coefficient alpha. The reliability coefficients for the subscales 
were 0.75 for commitment, 0.64 for control and 0.45 for challenge. 


Kobasa et al. (1982) point to high positive intercorrelations between measures of 
commitment, control and challenge as indicating the interactive aspects of the three 
components of hardiness. In the present study, the only high correlation was between 
commitmentand control (r=0.48, N=722, P<0.001). The correlations between commitment 
and challenge (r = -0.12, N = 746, P<0.001) and between control and challenge (r = 0.06, N 
= 722, P<0.05) were low. These low correlations did not support the view that the three 
components of hardiness should be regarded as “inextricably intertwined aspects that bear 
a considerable resemblance to each other’’ (Kobasa, 1979, p. 369). 


Based on the present analyses, there appears to be no justification for combining the 
commitment, control and challenge aspects into a composite hardiness measure as suggested 
by Kobasa and Maddi (1982). Therefore, in this study the three aspects of hardiness were 
treated separately as suggested by Ganellen and Blaney (1984) who found evidence that the 
three components of hardiness may be differentially related to social support. Similarly, the 
three components of hardiness may be differentially related to burnout. 


Biographic information collected included sex, marital status, age, employment status, 
time-fraction worked, teaching experience, years of teaching experience at the same school, 
position in school, level of education, tertiary institution attended, subjects taught, year levels 
taught and number and ages of any children which the teacher had. Global measures of 
occupational and non-occupational stress were operationally defined by responses to the 
questions, “In general, how stressful do you find being a teacher?” and “In general, how 
stressful do you find your life away from teaching?” respectively on five-point scales from 
1 (not at all stressful) to 5 (extremely stressful). 


Career satisfaction was operationally defined by responses to the question, “Overall, 
how satisfied are you with teaching as a job?” on a five-point scale from 1 (very dissatisfied) 
to 5 (very satisfied). This has been used as a global measure of career satisfaction in other 
studies (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1977, 1978b; Otto, 1980, 1982). 


Career intention was measured by endorsement of one of five items which ranged from 
high career intention (remaining as a classroom teacher until retirement) to low career 
intention (leaving teaching for another occupation). This question was used as a measure of 
career commitment by McArthur (1981). However, in the present study, career commitment 
is operationally defined by responses to the question, “If you had the opportunity to choose 
your career again, how likely is it that you would still choose teaching?”, ona five-point scale 
from 1 (very unlikely) to 5 (very likely). 


Career importance was measured by responses to the question, “Considering your life 
in general, how important to you is your career as a teacher?” on a seven-point scale from 1 
(not at all important) to 7 (extremely important). Similarly, teachers rated the difficulty of 
teaching at their present school compared to other schools on a seven-point scale from 1 (not 
atall difficult) to 7 (extremely difficult). Responses to the question, “Given a completely free 
choice, how likely is it that you would choose to remain on the staff of your present school 
next year?”, ona five-point scale from 1 (very unlikely) to 5 (very likely), provided a measure 
of each teacher’s desire to remain at their present school. Absenteeism was indexed b 
teachers’ estimates of the total number of days they were absent due to their own ill-heal 
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during the previous year, in addition to estimates of the frequency of one day, two-day, three- 
day and more than three day absences. 


Self-confidence was measured by the average rating given on a five-point scale from 
1 (not at all like me) to 5 (quite accurately describes me) for the six adjectives: assertive, 
ambitious, confident, energetic, outgoing, and successful. This measure was obtained from 
the Health and Daily Living Form (HDL) which seeks personal, social, and health-related 
information (Billings and Moos, 1982). The reliability coefficient (Cronbach coefficient 
alpha) was found to be 0.79, which was the same as the alpha coefficient reported by Billings 
and Moos. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


General stress score 

An overall stress score was obtained by calculating teachers’ average stress ratings for 
the 20 stressor variables. The stress scale was found to have a Cronbach coefficient alpha of 
0.91 with a corrected item-total correlation range from 0.41 to 0.62. The Pearson correlation 
between the global measure of occupational stress and the stress score was 0.61 (N = 737, 
P<0.001). 


Stressor factors 

A principal components factor analysis with oblique rotation was carried out on the 20 
stressor variables and three factors were extracted. The eigenvalues were 7.3, 1.7 and 1.2 with 
associated variance of 36.4, 8.5 and 6.1 percent. This accounted for 51 per centof the variance 
before rotation. In order of the amount of variance accounted for, the three factors were 
labelled Professional Needs and Recognition, Student Concerns and Time Demands. Similar 
factors have been identified in other studies (e.g., Cichon and Koff, 1978; Kyriacou and 
Sutcliffe, 1978a; Needle et al., 1981; Tellenback etal., 1983; Fisher, 1983; Laughlin, 1984a). 
The factors were positively intercorrelated. The correlation between Factors 1 and 2 was 
0.52, the correlation between Factors 1 and 3 was 0.52 and the correlation between Factors 
2 and 3 was 0.42. 


For each teacher, stressor factor scores were generated for each of the three factors. 
Using the “complete estimation” method, factor scores were obtained from the summation 
of terms derived from the standardised variable scores and the factor loadings for each 
variable in the factor score coefficient matrix. 


High and low burnout groups 
The median for each of the six subscales of the MBI was computed and these values 
are shown in Table 1. The high bumout group comprised teachers who wereabove the median 
on the emotional exhaustion and depersonalisation subscales and below the median on the 
ersonal accomplishment subscales. The low burnout group comprised teachers who were 
low the median on the emotional exhaustion and depersonalisation subscales and above the 
median on the personal accomplishment subscales. Adopting these criteria in the formation 
of high and low burnout groups, there were 81 teachers in the high burnout group (10.8 per 
cent of all teachers who participated in the study) and 94 teachers in the low burnout group 

(12.5 per cent). 


TABLE 1 
MEDIANS FOR THE MBI SUBSCALES 


Vanable Frequency Intensity 
Emotional Exhaustion 21.97 31.97 
Depersonaltsation 6.13 8.98 


Personal Accomplishment 33.98 37.95 
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Maslach and Jackson (1981) assert that the higher the degree of experienced burnout, 
the higher the scores on the emotional exhaustion and depersonalisation subscales and the 
lower the scores on the personal accomplishment subscale. They defined a score as reflecting 
a high level of burnout if it was in the top third of their normal distribution for emotional 
exhaustion and depersonalisation and in the bottom third for personal accomplishment. 
Using the scores from in the MBI Manual (1981) as the criteria for measuring a high level 
of burnout, 3.7 per cent of the teachers in the present study experienced a high level of burnout 
and this proportion is similar to the results reported by Beasley et al. (1983). 


Biographical and work pattern variables 

Using the high and low burnout groups formed by median splits as described above, 
a series of chi-square tests was carried out to examine whether the composition of the high 
and low burnout groups differed with respect to the variables of school type, sex, marital 
status, having children, age, teaching experience, teaching experience at present school, 
position in school, subjects taught, year levels taught, teaching year 12 and level of education. 


The results indicated that the composition of the high and low burnout groups did not 
differ in terms of sex (7 (1) = 0.012, P>0.05), marital status (77 (1) = 1.13, P>0.05), having 
children (7? (1) = 0.443, P>0.05), age (y* (3) = 5.92, P>0.05), subjects taught (7 (2) = 0.582, 
P>0.05), year levels taught (x7 (6) = 9.554, P>0.05), teaching year 12 (y* (1) = 0.012, P>0.05) 
or level of education (x* (1) = 2.875, P>0.05). These results are in accordance with Otto’s 
(1982) finding that the proportion of highly stressed teachers remained constant regardless 
of age level or subjects taught. 


In the present research, there were differences between the high and low burnout 
groups according to school type (77 (2) = 112.154, P<0.01), teaching ee «œ 3) = 
8.271, P<0.05), teaching experience at present school (x? (3) = 11.18, P<0.05) and position 
in school (x7 (2) = 10.249, P<0.01). The proportion of teachers in the high burnout group from 
low SES government schools (45.7 per cent) was higher than in the low burnout group (26.6 
per cent). In contrast, the proportion of teachers in the high burnout group from high SES non- 
government schools (8.6 per cent) was less than in the low burnout group (26.6 per cent). 
These results are consistent with Pratt’s (1978) finding that primary teachers working in low 
SES areas experienced higher levels of stress than teachers working in higher SES areas. 
Teachers in the low burnout group tended to have more overall teaching experience, and had 
taught at their present school for longer periods of time than teachers in the high burnout 
group. Similar results were reported by Beasley et al. (1983) who found that teachers who 
scored highly on the MBI had six years or less of teaching experience. 


In the present study, more teachers involved mainly in classroom teaching duties were 
in the high burnout group (65.4 per cent) compared to the low burnout group (41.5 percent), 
whereas more teachers with additional responsibilities were in the low burnout group (46.8 
per cent) compared to the high burnout group (25.9 per cent). These results contradict Otto’s 
(1982) finding that about the same proportion of highly stressed teachers were among those 
with or without co-ordinating responsibilities and among those with many or few years of 
teaching experience. However, the results of the two studies are not directly comparable. The 
aim of the present analysis was to compare the responses of teachers who ived 
themselves as experiencing high and low levels of burnout, whereas Otto’s (1982) aim was 
tocompilea oe of the most highly stressed teachers in her study. Apart from the different 
objectives of the two studies, it should be noted that stress and burnout are not synonymous. 


Sources of stress 
A series of t-tests was conducted to compare the scores of teachers in the high and low 
burnout groups on the 25 variables listed in Table 2. 


From Table 2, it can be seen that there was no significant difference between teachers 
in the high and low burnout groups on the global measure of non-occupational stress. This 
is consistent with Otto’s (1982) assertion that, for the majority of teachers, susceptibility to 


& 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN HIGH AND Low Burnout Groups 








Variable High Bumout Low Bumcut df t 
Mean N Mean N 

Global occupational stress 3.70 81 2.15 94 173 14.16*** 
Global non-occupational stress 2.05 81 1.92 93 172 1.03 
Stress attributed to teaching 3.00 80 1.85 93 171 8.9444 
Stress Score 179 80 0.75 94 172 11.52*** 
Prof. Needs and Recognition 1.46 14 0.58 88 160 8.60** 
Student Concems 2.22 74 0.95 88 160 12.2444% 
Tıme Demands 2.07 74 1.28 88 160 7.10*** 
Commitment 8 07 81 2.68 93 172 9.33*"* 
Control 11.36 80 7.99 92 170 6.36*** 
Challenge 14.84 81 16.01 93 172 -2.66** 
Social Support 14.19 78 21.09 94 170 -7.84*** 
Role Conflict 34.11 81 24.91 94 173 6.01*** 
Role Ambiguity 23.20 81 14.40 94 173 9.80*** 
Pupil Control Ideology 60.28 81 52.64 94 173 4.715*** 
Sausfaction 2.65 81 4.31 94 173 -11.06*** 
Career Intention 3.00 80 2.26 90 168 3.86*** 
Career Likelihood 249 81 3.82 92 171 -7.23%** 
Career Importance 4.21 81 5.73 94 173 ~8.05*** 
Self-Confidence 3.04 80 3.96 94 172 -9.26*"* 
Physical Health 33 63 81 13.77 94 173 11.60*** 
Short Term Absences 4.30 719 2.47 94 171 4.64%" 
Total Days Absent 11.72 78 4.78 92 168 3.55*** 
Regressive Coping 11.49 80 5.04 94 172 10.45*** 
Staying at Present School 3.00 81 4.29 94 173 -5.91*** 
Difficulty of School 3.92 719 2.32 92 169 6.23*** 


** P< 0.01, *** P < 0.001 


work stress is not increased by stress in their private lives. In contrast, the results are 
inconsistent with Laughlin’s (1984a) finding that psychological well-being, as measured by 
the General Health Questionnaire, was strongly influenced by undesirable life events. Except 
for the global measure of non-occupational stress, there were significant differences between 
the high and low burnout groups for all the other variables in Table 2. In comparison to 
teachers in the low burnout group, teachers in the high burnout group recorded higher scores 
on the global measure of occupational stress, attributed more of the total stress in their lives 
to teaching, recorded higher general stress scores and perceived more stress from the stressor 
factors, Professional Needs and Recognition, Student Concerns and Time Demands. 


Teachers in the high burnout group rated Student Concerns as being the factor which 
caused them the most stress whereas teachers in the low burnout group rated Time Demands 
as being the factor which concerned them the most. Beasley etal. (1983) found that high MBI 
responders ranked Parent/Teacher Relations as being the most stressful factor, which was 
different from the total sample which ranked Time Management problems as being the most 
stressful factor. These results suggest that teachers who experience high levels of burnout 
find stressors associated with interpersonal relationships to be more stressful than teachers 
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who experience low levels of burnout. This is not surprising considering that one of the 
characteristics of burnout is a depersonalised attitude toward others. 


Psychological and response variables 

Overall, teachers in the high burnout group were less hardy than those in the low 
burnout group as evidenced by lower levels of commitment and a more external locus of 
control. The finding that hardy teachers experienced lower levels of burnout supports the 
contention that hardiness acts as a stress resistance resource to moderate the negative effects 
of stress (e.g., Kobasa, 1979, 1982a). Teachers in the high burnout group perceived less social 
support in their school environment than teachers in the low burnout group. This finding is 
in agreement with the literature which contends that social support helps to reduce the 
negative effects of stress (e.g., Pinneau, 1976; House, 1981). In particular, these results 
support Laughlin’s (1984a) finding that teachers’ perceptions of stress were reduced by 
perceived support from colleagues and special friends on their school staff and that poor 
psychological health was attenuated by colleague support. These results suggest that teachers 
who work in an environment which they perceive as being supportive are less likely to 
experience high levels of burnout. 


Teachers in the high burnout group perceived more role stress than teachers in the low 
bumout group as indicated by higher levels of role conflict and role ambiguity. This is 
consistent with the results reported by other researchers who have found a positive 
association between role stress and burnout (Westerhouse, 1980; Crane, 1982; Schwab and 
Iwanicki, 1982; Mansfield, 1984). 


Teachers in the high bumout group had more custodial PCIs than those in the low 
burnout group. This is consistent with the results of a recent study which found that teachers 
with custodial PCIs experienced more teaching anxiety than teachers with less custodial PCIs 
(Docking, 1985). 


Compared to teachers in the low burnout group, teachers experiencing high levels of 
burnout were less satisfied with their career, were absent more frequently, had significantly 
poorer physical health and reported less career commitment as indicated by lower levels of 
career intention and career likelihood. These findings are in agreement with the result of other 
studies which have examined some of these response correlates of teacher stress (Kyriacou 
and Sutcliffe, 1979a; Otto, 1980). 


In addition to confirming some of the results of previous research, the analyses 
highlight other differences between teachers who experience high and low levels of burnout. 
For instance, teachers in the high burnout group perceived themselves as less self-confident 
and rated their career as being less important to them than teachers in the low burnout group. 
This supports the view that there is a negative relationship between burnout and self-concept 
(Schlachter, 1981; Blough, 1981). Teachers in the high burnout group used regressive coping 
strategies more frequently than teachers in the low burnout group and this is consistent with 
the results reported by Kobasa (1982a). For example, when studying stress resistance among 
lawyers, Kobasa found that increases in strain symptoms were related to increases in 
frequency of use of regressive coping strategies. 


Overall, teachers in the high burnout group rated their school as being more difficult 
to teach at and were less likely to want to remain on the staff of their present school if they 
were given a free choice when compared to teachers in the low burnout group. These findings 
indicate other response variables which are related to perceptions of burnout. 


Models of burnout 

In order to investigate the relative importance of the background, work pattern and 
psychological variables in accounting for the variance in each of the three burnout subscales, 
stepwise multiple regression analyses were used to obtain a model for each subscale. Table 
3 shows that lower levels of commitment and control, higher levels of role conflict and role 
ambiguity and teaching at lower SES schools contributed to more frequent feelings of 
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emotional exhaustion. More frequent feelings of depersonalisation were related to low levels 
of commitment, high levels of role conflict and role ambiguity, a more custodial pupil control 
ideology and younger teachers. 


The analysis showed that higher levels of role ambiguity contributed to less frequent 
feelings of personal accomplishment, while higher levels of commitment and role conflict 


TABLE 3 


Stepwise MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR THE RELATIONSHIPS OF BIOGRAPHICAL, Worx PATTERN AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES TO BuRNouT (N=667) 








Step Variable(s) Beta at Final Increment F to 
Entered Entry Beta m R? Enter 
Emotional Exhaustion (Frequency) 
1. Commitment 0.4480 0.2594 0.2007 167.01*** 
2. Role Conflict 0.2913 0.2086 0.0784 T2.25*** 
3. Role Ambiguity 0.1664 0.1493 0.0219 20.77*** 
4. Control 0 1309 0.1346 0.0128 12,38*** 
5. School Type -0.0901 0.0074 7.25** 
R? = 0.3212 R? = 0.3161 
Depersonahisation (Frequency) 
l. Commitment 0.4229 0.2946 0.1789 144.86*** 
2. Role Conflict 0.1953 0.1817 0.0353 29.79*** 
3. PCI 0.1802 0.1793 0.9310 27.22*** 
4. Age -0.1051 -0.0971 0.0110 9.76** 
5. Role Ambiguity 0.1003 0.0079 7.09** 
R? = 0.2641 fz = 0.2585 
Personal Accomplishment (Frequency) 
1. Role Ambiguity -0 3406 -0.3081 0.1160 87.24**» 
. Commitment -0.2080 -0.2308 0.0376 29,47*** 
3 Role Conflict 0.1397 0.0164 13.12*** 
R? = 0.1700 fe = 0.1662 
Emotional Exhaustion (Intensity) 
1 Role Conflict 0.4177 0.2789 0.1745 140.54*** 
2. Commitment 0.2759 0.1701 0.0704 61.88*** 
3 Role Ambiguity 0.1658 0.1576 0.0217 19.64*** 
4. Control 0.1365 0.0139 12,83*** 
R? = 0.2805 R? = 0.2762 
Depersonalsation (Intensity) 
1. Commitment 0.3796 0.2899 0.1441 111.95*** 
2. Role Conflict 0.2027 0.1984 0.0380 30,83*** 
3. PCI 0.1327 0.1253 0.0168 13.91*** 
4. Children 0.0981 0.1045 0.0096 8.02** 
5. Sex -0.0941 0.0086 7.24** 
R? = 0.2171 Ra = 0.2112 
Personal Accomplishment (Intensity) 
1, Role Ambiguity -0 2678 -0.2835 0.0717 51.36*** 
2 PCI -0.1992 -0.1561 0.0397 29.63*** 
3. Role Conflict 0.1995 0.2306 0.0344 26.67*** 
4. Commitment -0.1792 0.0260 20.75*** 
R? = 0.1718 Re = 0.2762 


** P < 0.01, *** P < 0.001 
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contributed to more frequent feelings of personal accomplishment. Higher levels of role 
conflict and role ambiguity and lower levels of commitment and control contributed to more 
intense feelings of emotional exhaustion. Lower levels of commitment, higher levels of role 
conflict and a more custodial pupil control ideology contributed to more intense feelings of 
depersonalisation. Teachers with children and female teachers experienced less intense 
feelings of depersonalisation than their childless and male counterparts respectively. Higher 
levels of role ambiguity and lower levels of commitment were related to less intense feelings 
of personal accomplishment, while a less custodial pupil control ideology and higher levels 
of role conflict contributed to more intense feelings of personal accomplishment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study has identified a number of variables which are related to feelings of burnout. 
The results indicated that hardiness and role stress are the most significant predictors of the 
three aspects of burnout. Further, the analyses showed that teacher biographical character- 
istics (sex, age, marital status, teaching experience, level of education and parental status) are 
less significant predictors of burnout than work pattern variables (school type, position in 
school, time-fraction worked) and payeholopicat variables (hardiness, social support, role 
stress, pupil control ideology). However, the findings do not enable conclusions to be made 
about causality. For example, the multiple regression analyses indicated that commitment 
accounted for a significant amount of variance on all of the burnout subscales and that 
teachers in the high burnout group were less committed than teachers in the low burnout 
group. From these results, it can be concluded that there is a relationship between levels of 
commitment and feelings of burnout. But it cannot be concluded that a low level of 
commitment causes high levels of burnout. Instead, it may be the experience of high levels 
of burnout which leads some teachers to develop reduced levels of commitment. Longitudi- 
nal research would be able to examine these relationships by monitoring changes in variables 
such as commitment, pupil control ideology and feelings of burnout. In addition, such 
research would facilitate an understanding of the complex processes between feelings of 
burnout and the other variables examined in this study. 


The results of this study showed that school type was related to perceptions of stress 
and burnout. The finding that teachers working in low SES government, high SES govern- 
ment and high SES non-government schools reported different levels of burnout indicates 
that future research might examine the reasons for these differences. Research comprising in- 
depth case studies of schools would help to pin-point the reasons for these differences and 
ean the parameters related to the responses of teachers working in different types of 
schools. 


The present research indicates that teachers who experience high levels of burnout use 
regressive coping strategies more frequently than teachers who experience low levels of 
burnout. Regressive coping strategies are basically means of escaping from stressful 
situations or denying that the situation is stressful. They are not strategies which attempt to 
appraise and resolve the stressful aspects of the situation which a person confronts. On the 
basis of the present research, it cannot be said whether teachers are more likely to experience 
high levels of burnout because they use regressive coping strategies or whether they are more 
likely to use regressive coping strategies because they have experienced high levels of 
burnout. Since regressive coping strategies are generally regarded as being ineffective ways 
to deal with stressful situations (Kobasa, 1982a), it would be useful to know more about the 
circumstances which contribute to their development, so that appropriate intervention 
programmes might be initiated. Studies using longitudinal designs and qualitative data are 
needed to complement this domain of educational research. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr G. N. Molloy, Faculty of 
Education, Monash University, Clayton, Melbourne, Victoria 3168, Australia. 
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VARIETIES OF CURRICULAR EXPERIENCE: BACKMARKERS 
AND FRONTRUNNERS IN THE PRIMARY CLASSROOM 


By JOHN INGRAM anb NORMAN WORRALL 
(University of London Institute of Education) 


Summary. In the first study a class of 10-year-olds was observed for the first and last five weeks 
of the autumn term. On both a class and individual child basis there was considerable difference 
between teacher-believed and child-actual timetables, and this increased over the term. In the 
second study, 53 children were classified into “frontrumers” or “backmarkers”, depending on 
success in pacing the taught curriculum. For backmarkers, strategies for maintaining contact were 
mainly child-detemmined, though for frontrunners mainly teacher-determimed. Although the 
teachers, who proved to be traditionally directive, believed their paper timetable closely repre- 
sented children’s true classroom experience, a picture emerged of most children correctly 
perceiving themselves as backmarkers, and as having responsibility for instigating their own, 
largely passive, coping strategies with subsequent negative feelings about themselves and their 
situation. 


INTRODUCTION 


IN the past ten years there has been a shift from dependence on information from teachers for 
a construction of classroom reality to a more balanced perspective where both pupil-teacher 
and pupil-pupil processes can be incorporated. A notable influence in North America has 
been Doyle’s argument for seeing the classroom not as a vacuum in which cognitive 
processes occur, but as a public setting for a complex, social group within which events are 
happening simultaneously, often unpredictably and with little time for reflection (Doyle, 
1986). 


In the United Kingdom, the “new look” serves to catch the ethnographic mood of 
current educational research. Ironically, it also at last makes contact with the recommenda- 
tions of the Plowden Report, now 20 years old, which urged that children should be more 
active agents in the learning process. The work of Deci and Ryan (1986), Ingram and Worrall 
pratt Bennett and his associates (1984), Desforges and Cockburn (1987) and of Galton 

1987b) has broken with exclusive dependency on teachers’ viewpoints and looked at 
differences between teacher intentions and pupil experiences. 


The line of research taken by Bennettand by Desforges has focused on contrasts within 
a particular curriculum subject or even within a task, as in Desforges’ and Cockburn’s (1987) 
finding of marked between-child variability in exposure to a supposed fixed set of mathemati- 
cal concepts. Taking a broader, across-curriculum tive, a recent study in 33 London 
primary schools by Farquhar and associates (198 A found that not only did teachers differ 
widely in their views and their practices concerning an appropriate curriculum for top infants, 
but that there were marked discrepancies between the teacher-intended curriculum, as being 
taught to the class as a whole, and the curriculum as received by individual children. 


The present paper reports two studies which are also concerned with discrepancies 
across the curriculum as a whole, but which instead of depending on teacher evidence focus 
onthe contrast between teacher reports and reports from the children themselves, as validated 
by an observer. 
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The first study, which served to provide baseline data, followed a class of 12 children 
over 10 weeks. The children had a formal-directive teacher and the findings are complemen- 
tary to those of Bennett et al. (1984) and Desforges and Cockburn (1987) in illustrating the 
kinds of mismatch that can build up between what the teacher believes is being taught, and 
what children themselves experience. 


The second study examined strategies used by children out of step with the lesson being 
taught, and provides evidence of feelings as a result of being behind or ahead of the rest of 
the class. The study involved interviews with a larger number of children, and attempted to 
capture the texture of the child’s experience, as achieved in the later Oracle studies (Galton, 
1987b). 


STUDY ONE: TEACHER-CHILD DISCREPANCIES IN PERCEPTION OF THE 
TAUGHT CURRICULUM 


METHOD 

The class 

The children were third-year juniors, six boys and six girls aged 9 to 10 years. The class 
was selected because their teacher was a good example of the formal, directive teaching style 
— in fact, very close to Bennett’s (1976) “Style 12” (non-integrated approach to the 
classroom; separate subject lessons; prescribed classroom seating; central blackboard; 
general curb on child movement or talking; highly directive in all activities). This characteri- 
sation is based on two days’ observation by one author (JT), together with the teacher’s own 
description of his style and the corroboration of colleagues who were familiar with his 
classroom approach. 


Procedure 
Data were collected daily over two five-week periods, one period at the beginning and. 
one at the end of the first term of the school year. 


At the outset, the teacher made available a timetable showing the planned curriculum 
for the two data collection periods. 


A gad record was then kept by each pupil listing curriculum activities during each 
morning and afternoon. Pupils were told simply to write a note in the box indicating what they 
had been doing. In practice even the laconic notes often given when an activity was continued 
were capable of interpretation. (For example, set against the previous entry, “Mosque” could 
only mean that the boy had continued to write his story about going to the mosque.) Grid 
entries were completed immediately before going to lunch and before leaving for home in the 
afternoon. 


A similar grid record was kept by the teacher, again itemising the curriculum areas that 
had been covered that morning and afternoon. 


There was also a spot-check by an observer of the curricular activities in which the child 
was, in fact, involved during the morning and afternoon. Thus the observer’s grid could be 
placed against child and teacher grids as a validity estimate for the data as a whole. These 
validity spot-checks were carried out across all 12 children every day, morning or afternoon, 
and took about half-an-hour. While not as comprehensive as a continuous observational 
record (Farquhar et al., 1987), no error artefact was expected, since preliminary observation 
had shown that children of this age, as well as the teacher, were making categorisations that 
almost always coincided with those of the observer. 


Each evening the various data were collated and comparative profiles progressively 
assembled for the two five-week periods. 
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RESULTS 

Fi 1 gives overall data for the two five-week blocks, and provides some general 
context for more detailed findings. The broken-line graph shows the teacher’s record of 
lessons as planned and as actually taught. This was a constant 22 lessons per week (excluding 
PE, swimming and games), with an identical fit between the “planned” and the “as taught” 
timetable, except for slight disruption from Christmas activity rehearsals on four out of the 
50 measurement days. The solid line graphs are the children’s records. They show how the 
number of lessons recorded by the class as a whole varies both over time (weekly means) and 
among children within a given week (standard deviations). It can be seen that between the 
first and last five-week blocks (a) there is a widening discrepancy between the teacher- and 
child-recorded mean number of lessons for the curriculum as a whole; (b) there is an overall 
decrease in the number of curricular units as recorded by children, from 17.21 to 13.14 per 
week; (c) there is an increase in the variability of individual child experiences over the first 
five-week block, with a return to more “average” levels in the last weeks of term. 


FIGURE 1 
NUMBER OF LESSONS RECORDED BY THB CLASS AS A WHOLE FOR THE First AND Last Five WBRKS OF THE 
AUTUMN TERM. 
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Mean lessons per week 


Standard deviation 
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Note: Solid-line graphs are means from children's records, and dotted graphs the standard deviations. The open- 
circle graph shows the teacher's record — a constant 22 lessons per week. 


Thus at this general level of the class and the curriculum as a whole, there seems to be 
only a loose relationship between the teacher- and pupil-recorded curriculum, with this 
looseness being far from self-correcting over the first term. It should also be noted here that 
the validity spot-checks referred to in the Method, and carried out on a time-sampling basis, 
gave full credence to the children’s records as being accurate. 
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TABLE 1 
Breaxpown or Eacu CHILD'S CURRICULAR EXPERIENCE FOR THE CASE OF MATHEMATICS AND ENGLISH 





(a) Total Maths 


Periods as Maths Periods Experienced by Each Child (1 - 12) 
Taught 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Totais 
First 
5 Weeks 25 28 40 36 39 34 26 24 26 26 22 18 19 338 
Last 
5 Weeks 25 38 23 26 17 19 23 35 22 2 23 19 16 282 
Change 
Over Tem 0 +10 -47 -10 -22 -15 -03 +11 -04 -05 +01 +01 -03 
©) Total Pew Enghsh Periods Experienced by Each Child (1 - 12) 
Taught 1 2 34 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Totals 
First 
5 Weeks 20 14 18 15 04 12 10 06 10 09 04 11 05 118 
Last 
5 Weeks 20 03 17 02 00 15 02 O1 02 04 03 O1 09 59 
Change 
Over Tem 0 -11 Ol -13 -04 +03 -08 -07 -08 -05 -01 -10 +04 


Individual differences in curriculum as experienced 
Table 1 (a) and 1 (b) provide greater resolution by taking the major cases of 
mathematics and English, and breaking the data down on an individual child basis. 


Mathematics was the curriculum subject which actually had the best fit between 
teacher and child records. Nevertheless, it can be seen in Table 1 (a) that over all 10 weeks, 
as well as within each five-week block, there is considerable between-pupil variation in 
mathematics exposure, standard deviation = 7 periods, as well as considerable deviation from 
the figure assumed by the teacherof 25 units of teaching. In the first five-week block the range 
of recorded exposure is from 18 to 40 periods (or in terms of per-week means, from 3.6 to 
8.0) and in the second block there is a similar range of from 16 to 38 periods. Moreover, there 
is no consistency for individual children between the two five-week blocks, and for some a 
considerable discrepancy: for example, children 2, 4 and 5 show large decreases, while 
children 1 and 7 show large increases. 


Table 1 (b) shows parallel data for the second major curricular subject, English. The 
teacher-assumed number of lessons over the first five-week block was 20 (4 per week), while 
the mean child-recorded figure was 10.60, range 4 to 18. Thus, no child recorded the intended 
quota: in the last five-week block in particular, the table shows that only child 2 and child 5 
recorded anything approaching 20 English lessons. 


DISCUSSION 
All teachers obviously expect variation and hence some discrepancy between what 
they intend and what they can in fact achieve, as made clear by the Farquhar et al. (1987) 
study. However, this has not been the present issue. A single class has been followed for 10 
weeks and has yielded data showing a non-correcting, poor fit between the teacher’s own 
believed curriculum and the curriculum as actually recorded by the children in that class. 


This discrepancy was evidenced in several ways: (a) except for the case of mathemat- 
ics, the children were recording fewer lessons than the teacher supposed; (b) rather than being 
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susceptible to natural correction, the discrepancy had increased by the last five-week period, 
(c) for the elected examples of mathematics-and English, there were large between-pupil 
variations in records; (d) patterns for given pupils over the two five-week periods, showed 
wide inconsistencies. 

The particular pattern in this first study might of course be no more than indicative of 
classroom practices, in the sense that the teacher might have been ambiguous in signalling 
change of lesson. This seems unlikely, since when there was no natural end to a lesson, as at 
assembly, playground break or lunch, the teacher’s consistent practice was to say, “Alright, 
stop now and put your books away”, and monitor class response before changing the lesson. 


Nor are the present results likely to be explainable in terms of peculiar characteristics 
of this one teacher, since the findings of Farquhar et al. (1987, Table 9) are at least suggestive 
that a similar kind of discrepancy is more widespread. In their study, when teachers 
recognised that a discrepancy was occurring, about half cited as reasons dispositional factors 
such as motivation, co-operation or concentration, and half again cited children’s entry skills 
or ability. Attendance pattems and home influences were cited by considerably fewer 
teachers. None of the teachers seemed to think the reason might be their own classroom 
practices. Such implicit corroboration of the kinds of findings emerging from this first study 
encouraged us to look to a larger group of children and their teachers to discover more about 
what processes might be operating in the definition of classroom work. 


STUDY TWO: CHILDREN’S STRATEGIES FOR KEEPING IN STEP WITH THE 
TAUGHT CURRICULUM 


The aim of the second study was to get down to the level of the individual child’s 
experience of the curriculum, and obtain interview data from children that might be set 
alongside the observational data of, for example, the later Oracle studies (Galton, 1987b). 
Galton’s observational data defined interesting pupil types, such as the intermittent versus the 
solitary workers, with the latter group further appearing to consist of children who either 
worked conscientiously at set tasks (the “hard grinders”) or who worked with studied 
deliberation at subterfuge tasks such as breaking and resharpening pencil points or measuring 
and remeasuring lines (the “easy riders”). 


It was decided to take a new and larger sample of children, and explore both opinions 
and feelings on the kind of discrepancies emerging in the first study, and in particular to 
discover what strategies children used to maintain contact with the curriculum as it was being 
taught. 

Pupil interviews 

Ci) The interview mees to be used were developed from open-ended talks with a 
sampleof 25 7-11 year-olds, different from those of the present or the first study. The derived 
questions concerned perceived pace and difficulty level of different lessons, individual 
reactions to having too high or too low a work load, coping or other strategies used by a child 
who sees he or she is not in step with the lesson, and emotional reactions at being ahead of 
or behind the rest of the class. 


(ii) Using these Tais interviews were then carried out with all children, aged 
between 7 and 11, from four “directive” classrooms (N = 53). The children were interviewed 
individually and informally during normal classroom routine, over a four-week period. 
Children were already well familiar with the practice of one author (JT) going into aclassroom 
and talking to them, and were assured that information would not be passed back to the class 
teacher. 
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Teacher interviews 

The four classroom teachers, and a fifth teacher who was similarly directive, were 
asked questions relating to their general classroom management style and to their perception 
of the relationships between lessons as timetabled and the actual activities of the pupils in 
their classes. They were asked: Would you label your classroom as directive, autonomous or 
as somewhere between the two styles; would you say your paper timetable (shown to teacher) 
closely represents, moderately represents, or does not represent (a) the lessons and curricu- 
jum areas taught at the given times across the week; (b) the activities of pupils at these times; 
(c) pupils’ classroom activities over the term to date; (d) pupils’ classroom activities for the 
foreseeable future? 


RESULTS 
Children’ s data 
Children’s answers to interview questions provide the substance of the study, and are 
accordingly presented question by question. 


(1) Pace of curriculum: “Do you find keeping up with your lessons very easy, very hard 
or just right?” 


Surprisingly, all 53 children in each class spontaneously placed themselves in the “very 
hard” or “very easy” group, with none feeling the pace was “just right”. Children who found 
the going very easy were dubbed “frontrunners”, and their opposites who found the going 
very hard “backmarkers”. 


Table 2 shows the distribution of responses broken down on the basis of age group for 
these frontrunners and backmarkers. Although there is considerable variation between 
classes, it is fairly apparent that the majority of children (41 or 77 per cent) perceive 
themselves as ““backmarkers”, or generally behind in their lessons. Typical reasons offered 
for why the child always seemed to be behind were: “teacher. . . has rubbed it off the board 
before I can write it down/ explains things too fast/ just carries on talking without waiting”. 
The remaining 23 per cent who saw themselves as generally being ahead of the rest of the 
class, the “front runners”, offered predictable reasons such as “the work was too easy/ I'd 
already done it before/ I already knew how to do it”. 


TABLE 2 


PREFERENCES FOR SELF- OR TEACHER-DETERMINED STRATEGIES FOR MAINTAINING 
CURRICULUM CONTACT, AS REPORTED BY BACKMARKERS AND FRONTRUNNERS 


Class Strategies of Strategies of 
Backmarkers Frontrunners 
(N= 41) (N = 12) 
Self Teacher Self Teacher 
Determined Determmed Determined Determined 
10-11 yrs 8 0 0 6 
(N= 14) 
9-10 yrs 17 0 0 0 
(N = 17) 
8-9 yrs 9 0 0 4 
N = 13) 
7-8 yrs 7 0 1 1 
N= 9) 


Totals: 41 0 1 11 
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(2) General strategies: “Would you tell your teacher you were falling behind/getting 
too much in front, or would you just carry on?” 


First, observations during validity sampling in Study One provide some useful context 
for this question. It had been noticed that children unable to finish set work before break 
would typically continue afterwards, despite teacher direction to the class as a whole to begin 
a different subject. If this tendency were general, weaker pupils would then of course 
experience fewer curricular units than pupils who kept up with the pace set by the teacher. 


By far the commonest response to this question was, “just carry on”, so that on the face 
of ita self-regulated rather than a teacher-regulated strategy was preferred. Table 2 shows the 
extent to which children’s reported reactions were predominantly self- or teacher-regulated, 
as defined by the question. All 41 of the children who could not keep up (backmarkers) 

redominantly used some device of their own to handle the problem, whereas only one 
Froneninaier did this. Conversely, nearly all the frontrunners used some teacher-regulated 
tactic. Therefore, it appears that in these four directive classrooms, where teachers professed 
ahigh degree of monitoring and control, the backmarker children who were never able to keep 
up with the curriculum pace for the most part took their own decisions on what to do about 
it. 

(3) Specific strategies: “If you were doing maths/English and teacher said change to 
English/maths but you hadn’t finished, what would you do?” 


Table 3 shows the range of strategies used by both backmarkers and frontrunners. Note, 
first, that total strategies are some three times the number of children, because children 
typically declared several strategies; means ranged from 1.25 to 4.6 per child. Table 3 also 
approximately classifies each offered strategy as “passive” (P1 to P4) or “active” (A1 to 
A10). An obvious passive strategy, if strategy at all, would be simply to allow unfinished 
work to accumulate over the day, whereas an active strategy would be to take the work home. 


TABLE 3 


BREAKDOWN OF COPING STRATEGIES USED BY BACKMARKERS AND FRONTRUNNERS TO MAINTAIN 
CURRICULUM CONTACT 


Backmarkers Frontrunners 
N=41) N=12) 
Pl Allow backlog to cumulate over the day 41 
P2 Allow cumulation over several days 40 
P3 Just leave the work unfinished 11 
P4 Look at umetable/lang card/worksheet 5 


Al Try best to keep up generally 2 
A2 Increase speed of working 9 
A3 Ask for help from other children 15 
A4 Work dunng the free period 7 
AS Work during play break 1 
A6 Take the work home 8 
A7  Domore of same acuvity 

A8  Pracuse multiplication tables 

A9 Do some reading 

A10 Miscellaneous (e.g., do sums/wnite/Lego) 


wm nA oO 


A indicates active strategy; P indicates passive strategy 
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As Table 3 indicates, backmarkers overall prefer passive rather than active strategies. 
Altogether, such passive strategies account for 92 or 68 per cent of the solutions offered by 
backmarkers. Forexample, every one of the 41 backmarkers allowed backlogs to accumulate 
over one day, and all but one reported allowing such accumulation over more than one day 
(see rows 1 and 2). Simply leaving the work was also a noticeable ploy (11). Active strategies 
included trying to speed up or just trying their best (11), carrying on working through the free 
period (7) or even taking work home (8). Working through playtime or lunchtime was never 
really a strategy, but this may be put down to the school rules concerning supervision and 
safety. In fact several backmarkers volunteered that they would have liked to take advantage 
of such breaks. 


Table 3 shows that for frontrunners there were five broad strategies and that these were 
quite different from those of the backmarkers — perhaps inevitably since one group was 
trying to handle an increasing work load and the other to create a work load. The most 
common strategy for frontrunners was to continue doing more of the same (e.g., “I’d finished 
the classwork so my teacher said turn over and carry on with the next page.”). The next most 
used strategy was practising tables and the third reading. These were followed by assorted 
strategies used by only one or two children. While only one of the frontrunners’ strategy types 
is classified as passive, it is noteworthy that even the four active strategies have the 
appearance of time-fillers and seem to represent classroom management solutions rather than 
a creative use of spare time. This may reflect the fact that they were teacher-routed rather than 
self-reguiated ways of coping (Table 2). 


(4) Affective consequences: “How do you feel when you finish early/can’t finish?” 


Table 4 indicates the reported ponie or negative feelings of frontrunners and 
backmarkers from being out of step with the taught lesson. The main contrast is in terms of 
negative feelings. While frontrunners report never having any negative feelings about 
finishing early, for the backmarkers negative feelings were the norm. The kinds of comments 
made were, “I’m useless/ I feel thick/ I don’t feel good”. The frontrunners, for whom the 
classroom was a place to succeed comfortably and excel, offered feelings which were 
expectedly positive. The kinds of comments now made were, “I feel good/It’s nice/I feel I’m 
better than the rest”. 


TABLE 4 


REPORTED FRELINGS OF BACKMARKERS (B) AND FRONTRUNNERS (F) CONSEQUENT ON MISMATCH WITH 
CHER-DIRECTED TIMETABLE 


Class Negative feelings Positive feelings No marked 
about self about self feelings 
B F B F B F 
10-11 yrs 7 0 0 5 1* 1 
(N = 14) 
9-10 yrs 13 0 3 0 1 0 
(N= 17) 
8-9 yrs 9 0 0 4 0 o 
N=13) 
7-8 yrs 5 0 0 2 2 0 
W=9) 


* Child's comment projected blame on to teacher 
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Less predictably, itcan be seen that three backmarkers in oneclass actually had positive 
feelings about their situation. This was evidenced by comments such as “I feel okay/ I feel 
good ‘cos I do my best”. Also, only one child out of the 53 even raised the possibility that it 
might be the teacher’s fault that they were out of step: “He gives us work that’s too hard”. 


DISCUSSION 


The five teachers in Study Two took a global view of events, maintaining that the paper 
timetable was a pretty accurate representation of actual curricular exposure and fairly 
represented the amount of time each child would experience in the various curricular areas. 
They felt this cognitive framework was supported and not countermanded by experience in 
class to date and was further a reliable indicator of future experience patterns. Although the 
children in four of the classes saw themselves as never in step with the timetable, the teachers 
were not sensitive to anything other than sporadic and inevitable variations for particular 
children. These variations were believed to be self-correcting and were not seen as affecting 
the pattern of that child’s general curricular experience, still less that of the class as a whole. 
Thus the teachers might be said to be operating at a more strategic level within which 
anomalies could be assimilated without compromising an essentially strategic disposition 
(cf. Galton, 1987a). Alternatively, it might be that teachers were being not so much strategic 
as teaching to the mean (Bennett et al., 1984), so that neither the most nor the least able 
children were being properly engaged. Whatever the inference, the natural question to ask is 
whether the kind of “slippage” represented in Figure 1 really matters. 


One kind of answer, from within Study One itself, is that it matters because there is no 
evidence of discrepancies being self-correcting: if the term had been longer one wonders 
where or even whether the discrepancies would eventually have bottomed out. The slippage 
also matters in the light of findings from Study Two where teachers seemed unaware that the 
majority of children were needing to find general adaptive strategies and not merely deal with 
an occasional catching up problem. In this enterprise, the majority of backmarkers were what 
was termed self-regulating (Table 2). This may appear as a kind of autonomy, but autonomy 
has a positive connotation which was not apparent in their preference for passive solutions, 
nor in the reported class feelings of these children (Table 4). Rather, it seems an autonomy 
by default, arising from children’s being unwilling to advertise to the teacher yet again that 
they are failing. When backmarkers were later asked why they did not go to teacher for help 
with the work load, the most common replies related either to classroom management or to 
the teacher’s response set: “You have to wait too long in the queue/ I/d always have to have 
my hand up and I’d look stupid”, or, “She just tells you to get on with it/ He explains too 
quickly when you ask”. 


The most general-level question to ask is why should there be any other than trivial 
discrepancy between the teacher-assumed and the child-actual curriculum? The comments 
from teachers indicated that they were in some sense unaware of what was really happening 
in the classroom. That is, they had a perception of children if not doing the current lesson at 
least “about to start” or “having just finished” so that the misregistration between intended 
and actual would not be serious enough to alter their global view of the planned and actual 
curricula being highly congruent — for both the class as a whole and for individual children. 
Relevant here is the finding from the Ford Teaching Project that teachers saw classroom 
practice in line with their orienting aims rather than with their actual practice, so that their 
perceptions were often discrepant with those of the Ford researchers whose “aims” were of 
course different (Elliott, 1976). Comments one hears in staffrooms may also indicate 
considerable tolerance to slippage when external pressures are operative: “We neverdo much 
in the last week anyway”, or “In the last weeks of term the kids are in and out of the classroom 
rehearsing this, that and everything.” 


Teachers of course monitor what their children are doing, yet observation suggests this 
monitoring can itself have a self-fulfilling quality about it (cf. Elliott, 1976). The teacher 
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checks to see what the child is doing; if the child is doing something other than the current 
lesson, she asks why. some answer such as, “I’m just finishing/trying to finish”, is then taken 
by the teacher as acceptable. In this way the child, and somewhat ironically for directive 
c ms, the backmarker in particular, is determining his or her own classroom experi- 
ence. Itis as though the 15 or so child strategies in Table 3 lead to stylised transactions which 
become a kind of currency for dealings between child and teacher, and a currency whose 
value is understood by both. It is also an tof the hidden curriculum in that the process 
is not easily accessible to the child or teacher, and is most readily detected by the outside 
observer. 


Evidently, the injunction to “first finish what you were doing” seemed to direct the 
children’s efforts more effectively than did the classroom lesson at the time. The cumulative 
consequence of such a regime was that weaker children would each day develop an increasing 
backlog of work, thereby setting demands which could not be met for time reasons alone, 
even assuming the child were able enough. This backlog phenomenon does therefore seem 
again a significant part of the hidden curriculum, and it was clear from asking the children 
that negative self-concepts were being formed, and a sense of strain and in some cases even 
hopelessness comes out in their answers. 


As the pace of the backmarker slows and the backlog increases, the number of effective 
periods taught as recorded by children — and confirmed by observer sampling — also 
becomes increasingly discrepant from the teacher’s own record. If one were to extrapolate 
the kinds of individual difference shown in Table 1 over the period of a school year, some 
children would have only half the maths experience of some others. There is, then, the 
additional question of what this experience would amount to. Would such children really be 
doing maths or merely repeatedly confirming their own failure at the subject? 


Only one of the 12 frontrunner children seemed to offer a strategy that was self- 
regulated — the remainder mainly or always looked for advice to teacher for what to do next. 
However, like the “autonomy” of backmarkers, such teacher dependence ought not too 
readily to be taken literally. One suspects it may be no more than a reflection of the good 
reciprocity that exists between higher ability children and their teachers such thatany teacher- 
oriented initiative from the child will always anticipate a reaction that is confirmatory of 
success. In contrast, such talking to teacher will be avoided by backloggers as confirmatory 
of failure (cf. Worrall et al., 1988). 


A point of caution here is to be wary of any necessary association between frontrunner- 
backmarker status and actual ability. First, high ability children can become “bored 
backmarkers”, and they may deal with the boredom or pointlessness of some essay, for 
example, by using bigger writing or leaving large gaps between words, as found by Galton 
(1987a). More generally, classroom-wise pupils may tacitly bargain with the teacher by 
offering good behaviour in return for undemanding work which they work at just fast enough 
to avoid being rewarded with another helping. Equally, a child perceiving him or herself as 
a frontrunner may not fit the observational facts either. In this study, for example, two 
children who reported themselves to be frontrunners were identified from classroom 
observation as really in the backmarker category. This apparent mismatch between ability 
and self-perception may be no more than overcompensation and therefore one of several 
kinds of coping device available to backmarkers. 


The snapshots of pupil reactions and pupil types afforded by the t data are 
complementary to those emerging from the series of Oracle projects (Galton, 1987b). 
Children in the second Oracle study were able to express the disappointment felt when 
teacher made alterations to improve their work, their fear of querying what teacher was doing, 
and not knowing whether a question from teacher embodied a genuine concern about learning 
or was a coded message of some kind. 


Whatever the argument as to reasons, the present two studies provide cases of 
traditional classrooms where there are substantial differences between (a) actual and believed 
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curricular exposure (Study One); (b) child and teacher perceptions on pacing and the effective 
timetable (Study Two). For some of the 65 children, the backmarkers, the timetable is a tow 
rope dragging them along and always threatening to trip them, while for frontrunners the 
same rope is really a harness that holds them in check. Every child is either towed or restrained 
by the timetable; none seems to slot comfortably into it. 


Could the discrepancies have risen artefactually? In Study One, could there have been 
problems of definition disagreements between teacher and children over what constituted, 
say, English, and what reading? This seems unlikely, since the children’s data were in close 
agreement with those of the observer. Further, non-confusable subjects like music and art 
showed similar patterns. In Study Two, it is possible that the sharply dichotomous frontrun- 
ner-backmarker classification arose because some children detected a subtle cue in the 
question that they should declare themselves as one or the other. However this may be, the 
investigators had no awareness of any such cue, and certainly had no orienting hypothesis that 
such a dichotomy would be found. 


Although the authors’ own experience is that negotiating classrooms offer a better 
learning environment (Ingram and Worrall, 1987), the present account must not be taken to 
imply that directive environments are necessarily bad and that there is no more to be said. 
Rosenshine and Stevens (1986) in reviewing studies and personal reports find no evidence 
that ‘’*formal-directive’’ classrooms are undesirable places, remarking that, ‘’teachers in 
formal classrooms are warm, concerned, flexible and allow freedom of movement. But they 
are also task oriented and determined that children shall learn’ (p. 380). 


Although on the face of it the child in the traditional-directive classroom ought to have 
little scope for constructing his or her own curriculum, in a curious way it turned out that this 
responsibility was thrust upon the child, if that child wished to maintain an appearance of 
contact with the classroom enterprise. It was a responsibility that any primary-school child 
might find daunting to carry. It would therefore become inevitable that substantial and, 
indeed, non-correcting discrepancies would arise between the curriculum being run at the 
front of the class and children’s own experiences. Also inevitable would be the children’s 
subsequent feelings, particularly the feelings of backmarkers, as they saw their attempts to 
keep in step being at best only partially successful. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to John Ingram who is now at 
Christ Church College, Canterbury, Kent CT1 1QU. 
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WHEN PUPILS DO NOT UNDERSTAND THE DETERMINANTS OF 
THEIR SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN SCHOOL: RELATIONS 
BETWEEN INTERNAL, TEACHER AND UNKNOWN PERCEPTIONS 
OF CONTROL AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


By RUTH BUTLER anp RONIT ORION 
(School of Education, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel) 


Summanry: Both dispositional and attributional perspectives on perceptions of control assume that 
people have some idea of outcome determinants. This, however, may not always be so. This study 
tested the hypothesis that pupils do not always understand the determinants of their learning 
outcomes, and that such a sense of unknown contro] will be associated with poor achievement in 
school, The study was unusual in that it tapped both dispositional control perceptions, using the 
new MMPCC, and causal attributions for success and failure in a school exammmation. Subjects 
were 186 10-year-old Israeli pupils of heterogeneous SES. Results confirmed that unknown 
contro] emerged as a distinct dimension of perceived control in both dispositional and attributional 
measures, and was consistently associated with poor achievement in school. Attributions of test 
outcomes to unknown causes were strongly related to dispositional unknown control, and were not 
affected by success or failure. In contrast, dispositional and attributional internality were 
unrelated, and did not predict achievement. It is argued that intemal beliefs reflect internalised 
social-educational norms, and as a result have less impact on motivation than perceptions of 
unknown control. The implications of these findings for educational practice and motivational 
interventions are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Mucu recent research on achievement motivation and behaviour has focused on people’s 
perceptions of the determinants of their outcomes. While the relevant literature is vast, one 
can identify two main approaches (c.f. Stipek and Weisz, 1981; Marsh et al, 1984). One, 
guided mainly by social learning theory and specifically by Rotter’s (1966) concept of locus 
of control, has been concerned pnmarily with identifying individual differences or disposi- 
tional tendencies in perceptions of control, and with studying the relations between such 
tendencies and broad outcomes such as school achievement. The other characteristic of 
attribution theorists (Kelley, 1972; Weiner, 1985) has focused on identifying those situation- 
specific variables which produce reliable differences in causal perceptions across subjects, 
and with relating these differences to specific outcomes such as expectancy for, or affective 
responses to, success and failure (Weiner et al., 1971, 1978). 


These different foci have yielded important differences in the questions posed and the 
methodologies adopted to investigate them. However, the present study was designed to 
address two assumptions which are implicit in both traditions, but have not been systemati- 
cally investigated by either. First, both approaches tend to assume that people have fairly 
clear perceptions of the determinants of their achievement outcomes, and that these 
determinants are well represented by the possibilities offered by the experimenter. Studies 
of spontaneous attributions (Bar-Tal and Darom, 1979; Elig and Frieze, 1979) have 
confirmed that the causes of ability, effort and task difficulty, which feature prominently in 
theoretical formulations and structured questionnaires, are also frequently cited by subjects 
asked to offer their own reasons for outcomes. However, these studies also revealed that 
subjects rarely offer luck or chance as a causal determinant of either success or failure. 
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In this case, one may wonder what people mean when they express agreement with 
chance or luck attributions on structured questionnaires. One possibility is suggested by 
Connell (1985), who also found that children interviewed about their successes and failures 
rarely used a chance attribution. However, responses related to “not knowing why” they 
experienced particular outcomes emerged quite frequently. Thus, agreeing that an outcome 
was due to luck may be another way of saying that one does not understand what caused it. 
Following this reasoning, Connell’s (1985) Multidimensional Measure of Personal Control 
in Children (MMPCC) includes not only the customary Internal and External (Powerful 
Others) scales, but also a third, Unknown Control scale, which taps the degree to which 
respondents agree that they do not know the determinants of their outcomes. Connell found 
that high unknown control for academic outcomes among elementary school pupils was 
associated with low scores on standardised achievement tests, and on questionnaire measures 
of eived competence, mastery motivation and autonomy. Moreover, scores on the 
Unknown Control scale were related more consistently to these variables than were scores 
on the Internal and Powerful Others scales. Indeed, Harter and Connell (1984) found that the 
best fitting model for explaining the relations between perceptions of control, motivational 
orientations and achievement was that which placed Unknown Control at the beginning of 
the causal chain. 


~ 


These findings imply both that pupils do not always have clear ideas about the 
determinants of their achievement outcomes, and that such unknown control may play a 
significant role in achievement behaviour. On a theoretical level, these findings are relevant 
to the recent distinction drawn by Skinner and Chapman (1984) between perceptions of 
causality, or people’s understanding of relations between causes and outcomes, and percep- 
tions of control, or the degree to which they feel they can influence their outcomes. Skinner 
and Chapman suggest further that perceptions of causality should logically take precedence 
over perceptions of control, since one can only evaluate one’s capacity to control one’s 
outcomes if one has some idea how these are determined. However, it is not clear why some 
pupils profess not to understand the causes of their outcomes in the classroom. One possibility 
is that causal uncertainty may be high only when pupils are asked, as in the MMPCC, to relate 
to brief and general statements, which should provide fewer informational cues than concrete 
outcomes in the classroom. In this case, perceptions of unknown control may be of limited 
value in understanding attributional processes for successes and failures in the classroom. 


However, several researchers have noted the paucity of specific information about the 
determinants of learning outcomes provided both by teachers’ verbal messages (Blumenfeld 
et al., 1983) and by the most common forms of evaluation — praise (Brophy, 1981) and 
normative grades (Butler and Nisan, 1986). Thus, some children, especially in the early 
grades, may indeed feel that they do notunderstand the reasons for their successes and failures 
in school. This may be especially marked among less successful pupils, whose negative 
outcomes may not be a function pnmarily of effort, the causal determinant valued and 
emphasised by pupils, teachers, and parents alike (Bar-Tal and Guttmann, 1981). Thus Butler 
(1986) interpreted her findings that the causal attributions of high SES pupils were similar, 
regardless whether they wereasked to explain their own outcomes or those of high or low SES 
others, while the attributions of low SES pupils differed in each case, as an indication thatonly 
the former had developed a consistent, “general” model for explaining learning outcomes. 


However, no studies to date have investigated the degree to which unknown control 
plays a role also in causal attributions for specific learning outcomes. Thus, the first aim of 
the present study was to tap pupils’ perceptions of internal, teacher and unknown control with 
reference both to school outcomes in general and to their outcomes on a school examination. 
It was hypothesised that unknown control will emerge as a distinct causal dimension in both 
generalised and specific perceptions of control. In addition, it was re laa that low 
achievers will express higher unknown control than high achievers both for school outcomes 
in general, and for their outcomes on an examination. Finally, the above analysis suggests that 
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unknown control should be negatively related to perceived internality, and especially to 
effort attributions. 


Examining both generalised perceptions of control and attributions for a specific event 
enabled us to address a second assumption of both social learning (Rotter, 1975) and 
attribution (Weiner, 1985) traditions. Both perspectives assume that the individual’s cumu- 
lative experiences in school shape his or her generalised perceptions of the determinants of 
outcomes, and these dispositional tendencies both influence his or her perceptions vis a vis 
each new outcome, and can be modified by new experiences, However, as Supek and Weisz 
(1981) note, most studies of causal perceptions have ppa either generalised perceptions 
or specific attributions, but not both, and thus surprisingly little is known about the relations 
between children’s general ideas about the determinants of success and failure in the 
classroom, and their explanations for actual learning outcomes. 


This lacuna is problematic for both bodies of theory. It is difficult to apply the findings 
of attributional studies, which by and large are based on highly contrived experiments which 
employ novel tasks and ignore individual differences in achievement history and generalised 
perceptions of causality, to classroom settings. Here children face familiar activities, and, at 
least by fourth grade, have formed stable conceptions of their ability (Eshel and Klein, 1981), 
and possibly also of the causes of their outcomes (Stipek and Weisz, 1981). Similarly, the 
contributions of dispositional studies to understanding, for example, the relation between 
control beliefs and achievement, are limited as long as it is not clear that dispositional locus 
of control does indeed influence perceptions for actual learning outcomes in specific 
classroom situations. 


The present study was expected to shed further light on the interplay of dispositional 
and specific perceptions of causality in two ways. First, it was hypothesised that dispositional 
tendencies to explain school outcomes in terms of internal, teacher or unknown factors will 
be related to perceptions of the determinants of specific outcomes on the examination. This 
prediction follows from both social learning and attributional approaches, and is important 
to validate both. A second investigation probed the impact of success and failure on both 
generalised perceptions and specific attributions, an issue treated differently by social 
learning and attribution theorists. Rotter (1975) argued that when people have considerable 
experience in a particular domain their generalised perceptions will be relatively unaffected 
by specific events, and will thus be similar for both success and failure outcomes. In contrast, 
attribution theorists (Weiner et al., 1971; Weiner, 1985) view outcome as the major determi- 
nant of causal attributions, and studies with children confirm that they tend to accept more 
responsibility for success than for failure (Frieze and Weiner, 1971; Friend and Neale, 1972; 
Ames et al., 1976; Butler, 1986). 


However, as noted above, previous studies have not clarified whether these patterns 
hold also when individual differences in achievement history and dispositional preferences 
are controlled for. Moreover, the strong relations between unknown control and achievement 
suggest that this may distinguish even more clearly than the customary internal-external 
distinction between perceptions of causality for success and failure. In other words, children 
may be more likely to feel that they do not understand the causes of failure than of success. 
Indirect support for this suggestion is provided by findings that children attribute failure more 
than success to luck (Friend and Neale, 1972; Butler, 1986), if one can assume that luck 
attributions reflect unknown control. Here, it was hypothesised that pupils who think that 
they succeeded on the examination will be more likely to attribute their outcome to internal 
causes, and will be less likely to attribute it to teacher or unknown ones, than pupils who think 
they have failed, even after one controls for past achievement history and dispositional 
perceptions of causality. If confirmed, this prediction will also shed light on the development 
of perceptions of unknown control, and on the relation between such perceptions and 
achievement, by indicating that these are more likely to emerge in response to failure than 
to success. 
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To conclude, the present study was designed to test three main hypotheses. First, it was 
hypothesised that unknown perceptions of control will emerge as a distinct dimension of 
pupils’ perceptions of causality for school outcomes in general and for outcomes on an 
examination in particular, and that both dispositional and specific unknown control will be 
negatively related to school achievement. Second, it was hypothesised that dispositional 
perceptions of control will be correlated with corresponding dimensions of causal attribu- 
tions for a specific learning outcome. Finally, it was hypothesised that pupils will express 
higher internality and greater understanding of the causes of outcomes fr success than for 
failure, even after controlling for individual differences in achievement and dispositional 
control preferences. 


Data relevant to testing these hypotheses were gathered in two stages. First, the 
Multidimensional Measure of Personal Control for Children was administered to 4th grade 
Israeli pupils. Second, about four weeks later, pupils attributed their outcomes on a school 
examination to internal, teacher or unknown causes corresponding to those tapped by the 
MMPCC. 


METHOD 

Sample 

The MMPCC was administered to 237 4th grade Jewish Israeli pupils (107 girls and 
130 boys) attending two elementary schools in a major Israeli city. Both schools are defined 
as integrated (i.e. with a mix of about 60 per cent middle-to-high SES and about 40 per cent 
low SES pupils) by the Israeli Ministry of Education. While 207 pupils from the original 
sample were also present when the examination was taken and when it was returned, data 
were analysed for 186 (104 boys and 82 girls), since in one class the examinations were 
returned without grades. 


Measures 

(1) General perceptions of control. The Multidimensional Measure of Personal 
Control for Children (Connell, 1985) was used. The measure has acceptable reliability and 
has been extensively validated (Connell, 1985). It consists of 48 items which tap Internal, 
Powerful Others and Unknown Control perceptions in four achievement domains: scholastic, 
social, physical activity and general. Six of the 12 items for each domain relate to success 
outcomes and six to failure ones. Respondents rate their agreement with each item on a four- 
point scale, where 4 indicates high and 1 low agreement. The measure was independently 
translated into Hebrew by two bilingual researchers. The two versions were very stmilar and 
minor differences were easily resolved. Data were analysed only for the 12 items in the 
scholastic domain. 


(2) Attributions for test grades. Pupils first indicated whether they had succeeded, not 
succeeded, or did not know how they had done on the examination. They then rated the degree 
to which they agreed that the following causes affected the grade they had received. 


Internal: My ability in this subject. 
The effort I put into preparing for the examination. 
Powerful Others: How the teacher feels about me. 
The way the teacher taught the material. 
In addition they rated their agreement with two unknown control statements: 
I don’t know what my grade depends on. 
There’s no way of knowing what determines grades on this examination. 


Items were designed to correspond to the equivalent scales of the MMPCC, and their order 
was randomised across respondents. Pupils rated their agreement on four-point scales, with 
higher scores reflecting higher agreement. 
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(3) School achievement. Children’s teachers rated each child’s school es and 
academic competence on two scales anchored at 1 (very poor) to 7 (outstanding). Since these 
measures were highly correlated, r (186) = 0.81, they were combined to form a single score, 
This index was standardised (X = 0, SD = 1.0) for each class. 


(4) Examination grades. All teachers gave numerical grades out of 100. These too were 
converted into standardised scores as described above. 


Procedure 

The MMPCC was administered in each class by a female graduate student, following 
Connell’ Le Menus Questionnaires were identified by number, not name, and it was 
emphasised that responses were for research and would not be shown to teachers. Some two 
weeks later, pupils took an examination in mathematics, about which they were informed in 
advance, as part of their regular study p e. About ten days later, the experimenter 
entered the classroom immediately after the graded examinations had been returned. She 
explained that she was interested in pupils’ thoughts about the determinants of their outcomes 
on the examination they had taken, The Attributions for Test Grades questionnaire was then 
distributed. Pupils indicated whether they had succeeded or not succeeded and then rated 
their agreement with the six statements described above. After completing the questionnaire, 
pupils were engaged in a discussion about the study. 


RESULTS 
Preliminary analyses yielded no significant differences in the results for boys and girls, 
so data for the sexes were combined. 


Dimensions of control 

General perceptions of control. Means and standard deviations for the Internal, 
Teacher and Unknown Control scales of the MMPCC, are presented in Table 1. The results 
show the tendency noted by Connell (1985) for elementary school children to endorse 
intemal control items more than teacher or unknown ones. Following Connell’s procedure, 

mses to all 12 items were analysed using a principal components factor analysis with 
oblique rotation. The analysis yielded three factors with eigenvalue > 1, broadly similar to 
those reported by Connell. The first factor accounted for 22.7 per cent of the variance and 
included all four unknown control items, together with one teacher success item (“The best 
way for me to get good grades is to get the teacher to like me”). The second factor accounted 
for 15.1 per cent of the variance and included all four internal items. The third factor 
accounted for 11.9 per cent of the variance and included three of the four teacher control 
items. Thus, with the exception of one item the results replicated the three dimensional 
structure hypothesised and reported by Connell. 


Attribution for test grades. Means and standard deviations for each item and for the 
internal, teacher and unknown control composites are presented in Table 1. The results 
indicate that pupils continued to endorse internal more than teacher or unknown items, as in 
the MMPCC. Since this questionnaire included only two items for each dimension of control, 
correlations between all six were calculated, in preference to factor analysis. As expected, the 
correlations between the two internal items, r (186) = 0.24, and between the two unknown 
ones, r (186) = 0.45 were significant (P<0.001). 


The teacher items were not correlated with one another. Instead, the one relating to the 
teacher’s teaching was significantly correlated with the internal items, r (186) = 0.35 with 
ability and r (186) = 0.26 with effort, and the one relating to the teacher’s attitude was 
correlated, but moderately, (P>0.01) with one of the unknown ones. One can note that this 
lack of differentiation was somewhat similar to that received for the teacher scale of the 
MMPCC. However, with the exception of the teacher items, causes were not significantl 
correlated across dimensions. Thus, the results as a whole seem to confirm that bo 
questionnaires elicited broadly similar response tendencies, and that generalised and specific 
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perceptions of causality for school outcomes seem to share a common structure. They also 
confirm that pupils endorsed unknown control items for specific no less than for general 
achievement outcomes (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR AGREEMENT 
wit Eacu SCALB OF THE MMPCC AND WITH ITEMS AND 
SCALES OF THE ATTRIBUTIONS FOR TEST OUTCOME 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
M SD 

MMPCC 
Intermal Control 

All Items 3.70 0.48 
Teacher Control 

All Items 1.61 0.64 
Unknown Control 

All Items 1.88 0.88 
Attributions for Test 
Ability 3.06 1.00 
Effort 2.83 1.11 
Intemal Attnbutions 2.94 0.83 
Teacher's Atutude to Me 2.53 1.11 
Way Teacher Teaches 1.18 0.54 
Teacher Attributions 1.85 0.64 
I dont know 1.97 1.04 
There's no way of knowing 2.04 1.05 


Unknown Attribuuons 2.00 0.89 


Relations between general and specific perceptions of control 
Table 2 presents the intercorrelations between general and specific perceptions of 
internal, teacher and unknown control. In view of the non-significant correlation between the 
two teacher causes of test outcomes reported above, intercorrelations were also calculated for 
each item separately. The hypothesis that dispositional perceptions of control, as measured 
by the MMPCC, will be positively correlated with causal attributions for specific learning 
outcomes was not supported for internal perceptions. Generalised teacher control was 
moderately correlated with attributions to the teacher’s attitude, but not to the teacher’s 
teaching. In contrast, endorsement of unknown control items on the MMPCC was highly 
correlated with agreement that pupils did not understand why they had received the grades 
they did on the test. In addition, Table 2 indicates some relation between perceptions of 
unknown and of teacher control. Essentially identical patterns of intercorrelations were 
received also when these were computed separately for high and low achievers, defined as 
pupits scoring at or above the median, or below the median on teacher-rated achievement. 
e only clear difference was in the relation between internal and unknown beliefs. Among 
high achievers, the correlation was negative for both dispositional, r (98) = -0.21, and specific 
measures, r (98) = -0.19, P<0.01, while these dimensions were not correlated among low 
achievers. 


Relations between perceptions of control and achievement 
Correlations between generalised and ific perceptions of control, and the two 
measures of achievement are presented in Table 3. 
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TABLE 2 


INTBRCORRBLATIONS FOR GENERAL AND SPECIFIC PERCEPTIONS OF UNKNOWN, 
INTERNAL AND TRACHER CONTROL 





1 2 3 4 5 
General 
1. Unknown . 
2. ‘Internal 0.05 
3. Teacher 0.36*** = -0.08 
Specific 
4. Unknown 0.43*** = =-0.10 0.09 
5. Internal 0.07 0,08 -0.11 0.03 
6. Teacher 0.23*** 0.06 Q.13* 0.15* 0.36*** 
7. Ts Attinde 0.28*** 0.11 0.24** 0.14* 0.08 
8 Ts Teaching 0.10 -0.02 0.03 0.10 0.38*** 


* P < 0.05; *** P< 0.001 
Note: Correlauons between general and specific agreement within each 
dimension of control are underlined, Intercorrelations between specific 
teacher attnbutions reported in text 


Again, correlations for the two teacher items of the Attributions for Test Grades 
questionnaire are reported separately. Table 3 indicates, somewhat surprisingly, that internal 
perceptions as tapped by both the MMPCC and the specific attributions questionnaire were 
not related either to school achievement in general, or to scores on the examination. As 
expected, endorsement of teacher items on the MMPCC was negatively correlated with both 
achievement measures, but these correlations were low. Attributions to the teacher’s attitude 
were negatively correlated with general achievement. In contrast, unknown control as tapped 
by both questionnaires was significantly and negatively related to both measures of 
achievement. Thus the results indicate that perceptions of unknown control were more 
powerfully and consistently related to school achievement than teacher perceptions, and that 
internal perceptions were not related to achievement. In addition, one can note the basically 
similar patterns of correlations with achievement yielded by both general and specific 
measures of perceived control. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEPTIONS OF CONTROL AND SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Teacher Ratings Grade on Test 


General Perceptions of Control 

Internal 0.10 0.03 
Teacher ~0.17** -0.20** 
Unknown -0.28* +*+ -0.26*** 
Attnbutions for Test Grades 

Internal -0.09 -0.02 
Teacher -0.12 0.05 

T's Attitude -0.12* -0.03 

T's Teaching .05 ! 0.10 
Unknown -0.26*** O.27*** 





* P <0.05,; ** P < 0.01; *** P < 0.001 
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Impact of success and failure as i of control 
General perceptions — MMPC' 

Means for agreement of high and low achievers with success versus failure items 
within each control dimension of the MMPCC are presea in Table 4. The impact of 
outcome on pupils’ endorsement of each dimension of control was analysed using 2 (success 
vs. failure) x 2 (high vs. low achievers) ANOVAs with outcome as a within and achievement 
as a between subjects factor. The analysis for internal perceptions of control yielded only a 
significant main effect for outcome, F (3, 182) =8.34, P<0.01. As hypothesised, at both levels 
of achievement children agreed more with internal causes for success than for failure 
outcomes. The analysis for teacher perceptions yielded a significant main effect for 
achievement, F (3, 182) = 5.17, P<0.05, which reflects the previously noted tendency for low 
achievers to express higher teacher control than high achievers. The effect for outcome was 
only marginally significant, F (3, 182) = 3.29, P<0.07, but was in the expected direction. As 
hypothesised, the analysis for unknown control yielded significant main effects for both 
achisversent F (3, 182) = 16.64, P<0.001 and outcome, F (3, 182) = 30.95, P<0.001. Pupils 
at both levels of achievement endorsed unknown items more for failure than for success, and 
low achievers expressed higher unknown control than high achievers for both success and 
failure. Thus, the results rted the hypothesis that pupils will express greater understand- 
ing of the determinants of success than of failure, and will accept more responsibility for 
success. 


Attributions for test outcome 
Means and standard deviations for three levels of perceived outcome among high and 
low achievers are presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH DIMENSION OF GENERAL AND SPECIFIC CONTROL, By OUTCOME 
AND SCHOOL ACHIRBVAMENT 
Success Failure Unknown Outcome 
High Low High Low High Low 
General Control 

Internal M 3.78 3.75 3.61 3.65 

SD 0.48 0.50 0.70 0.59 

Teacher M 1.43 1.71 1.63 1.77 

SD 0.65 0.86 0.78 0.93 

Unknown M 1.48 1.96 1.94 2.28 

SD 0.69 0.95 0.80 0.88 

N 108 78 
Specific Control 

Ability 2.88 3.52 2.65 2.71 2.10 2.25 
SD 1.11 0.74 1.11 1.07 1.20 1.14 
Effort M 3.25 331 2.61 3.17 2.50 2.67 
SD 0.83 1.00 1.02 0.98 1.35 1.07 
Internal M 3.07 3.41 2.63 2.94 2.30 2.45 
SD 0.74 0.61 0.78 0.84 1.11 0.89 
T's Method M 2.91 2.89 1.90 2.23 1.70 2.58 
SD 0.92 1.08 1.04 1.17 0.95 1.16 
T's Attitude M 1.10 1.34 1.26 1.17 1.03 1.17 
SD 0.43 0.77 0.68 0.38 0.25 0.58 
Unknown M 1.81 2.14 1.95 2.27 1.60 2.55 
SD 0.85 0.87 0.93 0.86 0.87 0.83 
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Internal causal attributions. In view of the distinction drawn by attribution theorists 
between internal attributions to ability, a stable internal cause, and effort, an unstable one, 
responses were analysed for the intemal composite and for each internal determinant 
separately. Agreement with the internal composite for test outcomes was analysed with a 3 
(perceived outcome: success-failure-don’t know) x 2 (high vs. low school achievement) 
ANOVA. The analysis yielded a significant main effect for perceived outcome, F (3, 182) = 
13.10, P<0.001. Duncan’s test for a posteriori comparisons between means, using harmonic 
meanis to correct for unequal cell sizes, confirmed that agreement with internal causes was 
significantly higher (P<0.05) after perceived success (M = 3.17) than after perceived failure 
(M = 2.78) and significantly higher after perceived failure than among children who did not 
know whether they had succeeded or failed (M=2.39). In addition, one can note a marginally 
significant tendency for low achievers to endorse internal perceptions more strongly than 
high achievers, F (3, 182) = 3.70, P<0.10. 


The analysis for attributions to ability yielded similar results. At both levels of 
achievement, pupils who thought that they had succeeded endorsed ability more than ones 
who thought that they had failed, with ones who could not evaluate their outcomes agreeing 
least with this determinant, F(2.183) = 8.84, P<0.001. There was also a significant effect for 
achievement, F(2,182) = 4.67, P<0.05, with low achievers attributing outcomes, and in 
particular perceived success, more to ability than high achievers. The analysis for attributions 
to effort yielded a significant main effect for perceived outcome, F(3,182) = 6.73, P<0.01. 
At both levels of achievement, pupils attributed perceived success more to effort than 
perceived failure, with pupils who could not evaluate their outcomes endorsing this cause 
least. It is noteworthy that here too there was a marginally significant tendency for low 
achievers to endorse effort attributions more than high achievers, F(3,182) = 3.28, P<0.07, 
especially if they thought that they had failed. 


Teacher attributions. In view of the poor correlation between the two teacher items, 
agreement with each was analysed separately. The analysis for attributions of outcome to the 
way the teacher taught the material yielded a significant effect for perceived outcome, 
F(3,182)= 15.26, P<0.001. Contrary to hypothesis, Duncan’s test indicated that children who 
thought they had succeeded expressed significantly a r agreement with this cause (M = 
2.90) than ones who thought that they had failed (M = 2.07) or ones who could not evaluate 
their outcome (M = 2.16). The analysis for attributions to the teacher’s attitude to the pupil 
yielded no significant main or interaction effects. 


Unknown attributions. In view of the strong correlation between general and specific 
perceptions of unknown control, the impact of perceived outcome on agreement with 
unknown items was analysed with a 3 x 2 ANCOVA, with endorsement of unknown items 
of the MMPCC as the covariant. The analysis yielded a significant main effect for 
achievement, F(4, 181) = 8.60, P<0.01, which reflects the previously noted negative corre- 
lation between unknown control for test outcomes and teacher ratings of achievement. The 
hypothesis that pupils would express greater unknown control for failure than for success was 
not supported; however, one can note the strong endorsement of unknown control among low 
achievers who could not evaluate their outcomes (see Table 4). 


In summary, these results indicated that perceived success was associated with higher 
attributions to effort, ability and teaching method than perceived failure among both high and 
low achievers. In contrast, attribution of test outcomes to unknown causes was associated 
primarily with low school achievement and with generalised perceptions that one does not 
understand the causes of learning outcomes. 


DISCUSSION 


This study addressed two main questions: the role of unknown control in children’s 
perceptions of the determinants of learning outcomes, and the relation between generalised 
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and specific perceptions of control. While the results shed light on both questions, the most 

striking findings indicated that high and low achievers differed consistently in both general 

and specific perceptions of unknown control, while displaying intriguing similarities in their 

tions of internal control. Discussion will focus primarily on these results, since they 

ave important implications not only for theory and research on perceptions of control but 
also for educational practice and intervention. 


The strong negative associations between school achievement and agreement that one 
does not understand the determinants of learning outcomes in the classroom confirm and 
expand on findings from other studies (Harter and Connell, 1984; Connell, 1985). The factor 
structure, and mean agreement with each dimension of perceived control, were very similar 
to those reported for North American elementary school samples (see Connell, 1985), and 
thus provide preliminary confirmation of the cross-cultural utility of the MMPCC and of the 
unknown control construct. 


In addition, the present results indicated that such general perceptions seem to affect 
causal understanding for concrete outcomes too. Thus, pupils who professed not to under- 
stand the determinants of learning outcomes in general were more likely to agree that they 
did not understand the determinants of their grade on the test. Moreover, low achievers were 
also more likely than high achievers to agree that they did not know why they received the 
grades they did. Taken together with the further finding that unknown control was more 
powerfully and consistently associated with achievement than either internal or teacher 
perceptions, these results support theoretical analyses which distinguish between under- 
standing why outcomes occur and beliefs about one’s control over one’s outcomes (Skinner 
and Chapman, 1984; Skinner et al., 1988) and suggest that the former may play a particularly 
important role in promoting competent behaviour. 


Further research is necessary to clarify whether high and low achievers in this study 
differed in their sense of unknown control because the latter have not as yet worked out what 
outcomes in class depend on, or because low achievers have actually learned that there are 
noclear reasons for their own particular outcomes, as theories of learned helplessness suggest 
(Abramson et al., 1978). However, the findings for internal control may shed some light on 
this question. 

Incontrast with perceptions of unknown control, perceptions of internal control did not 
differentiate between high and low achievers, since all pn tended to agree that both school 
outcomes in general and outcomes on the examination nded primarily on internal causes. 
There are some indications that teachers’ verbal messages about the causes of learning 
outcomes emphasise effort, and barely mention other causes (Blumenfeld et al., 1983), and 
that internal attributions, and in particular effort, are favoured not only by the students 
themselves (Butler, 1986; Skinner etal., 1988), but also by parents and teachers (Bar-Tal and 
Guttmann, 1981). The implication that beliefs that one’s outcomes depend, or should depend, 
on oneself, reflect a pervasive social-educational norm is further supported by evidence that 
ET beliefs are perceived as highly socially desirable (Stern and Manifold, 1977; Weary 
et al., 1985). 


In this case, itseems that both high and low achievers in the present sample had worked 
out what outcomes in school should depend on, and thus that the latter too had a fairly clear 
idea of the attributional norms characteristic of classroom settings. While one can not 
generalise too far from the results of a single study, other studies using the MMPCC also 
report inconsistent relations between internal perceptions of control and school achievement 
(Harter and Connell, 1984; Connell, 1985; David and Connell, 1985). In addition, examina- 
tion of the correlations reported by Stipek and Weisz (1981), in their extensive literature 
review, between achievement and internality as tapped by a variety of measures reveals a total 
of 105 significant correlations, as compared with 106 non-significant ones. Internal control 
beliefs as tapped by the most recently developed measure for children, the Control, Agency, 
and Means-end Interview are also not related to school achievement (Skinner et al., 1988). 
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The rarer studies of the relation between achievement and attributions of specific outcomes 
to internal causes have also yielded mixed findings. Thus Stipek and Hoffman (1980) found 
that low achievers were more likely to attribute failure to lack of ability than high achievers, 
while Butler (1986) found no differences in their attributions of failure to ability, as in this 
study. 


This a ntly tenuous relation between internality and achievement makes sense if 
acceptance of responsibility for outcomes reflects internalisation of a social norm, rather than 
beliefs about the actual causes of one’s own outcomes. In this case, the finding that general 
and specific perceptions of internal control were not related is not ising. While few 
studies have examined the relation between dispositional perceptions of control and causal 
attributions for specific outcomes, some other investigators have also found that subjects who 
scored high on a dispositional measure of internal locus of control were no more likely than 
externals to endorse internal attributions for a specific outcome (Satterly and Joan, 1983; 
Lamb et al., 1985). 


At this point, one can note that pupils at all levels of achievement in the present study 
also agreed that the way the teacher taught the material was an important determinant of test 
grades, and that attributions to this cause were highly correlated with attributions to both 
effortand ability. This finding seems strange, in view of the clear distinction between internal 
and external sources of control drawn by both social learning (Rotter, 1966, 1975) and 
attribution (Weiner et al., 1971; Weiner, 1985) theorists. However, another study of 
attributions for natural achievement outcomes in the classroom also found that the way 
teachers teach was associated with internal, rather than external, items and was highly 
endorsed by pupils, teachers and parents alike (Bar-Tal and Guttman, 1981). Similarly, 
Skinner et al. (1988) report that pupils at ages 7-12 were more likely to agree that outcomes 
depend on teachers’ explanations than on their helpfulness or liking for the pupil, and that the 
former did not load on the same factor as the latter items. 


If internality and attributions to the teachers’ teaching reflect acceptance of social 
norms, one can understand why endorsement of these determinants did not distinguish 
between high and low achievers. Thus, at least in the present sample, beliefs about causality 
in the classroom seemed to fall into two distinct clusters. One, which is shared by most pupils, 
maintains that achievement in general is the responsibility of the pupil and that test outcomes 
depend on effort, ability and the way they are taught. The other, which clearly distinguished 
between low and high achievers, maintains that one does not understand the causes of 
learning outcomes. While endorsement of internal beliefs was associated with low unknown 
control among high achievers, low achievers seem to hold two apparently contradictory 
perceptions. On the one hand they accept responsibility for their outcomes, but on the other 
they do not understand how these are determined. 


One possibility is that agreement with unknown items reflects an ego-protective 
strategy, whereby it is easier for failing students to say that they do not know why they failed 
than to attribute negative outcomes to their own lack of ability or effort. This isconsistent with 
the finding that pupils expressed higher unknown control for failure than for success on the 
MMPCC, and expressed higher internal control for success. However, this discrepancy was 
more marked for high than for low achievers. Moreover, perceived failure on the test was not 
associated with higher agreement with unknown items and low achievers were even more 
likely to attribute failure to effort, ability and the teacher than were high achievers. Thus, 
taken together, the results support the interpretation that successful and unsuccessful pupiis 
differed more in the degree to which they understood the causes of their outcomes than in their 
acceptance of responsibility for them. 


If valid, this analysis of the similarities and differences in the control perceptions of 
high and low achievers has important implications for both theory and practice. On a 
theoretical level, the present findings seem to confirm the importance of distinguishing 
between perceptions of causality and of control, and suggest that dispositional internal 
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control may not be as useful as is commonly believed in characterising the causal beliefs of 
high and low achievers. In addition, the results underline the importance of unknown control 
in characterising control beliefs at different levels of school achievement, and suggest that 
by fourth grade uncertainty about the determinants of learning outcomes in general represents 
a ease and salient attitude which shapes attributions for specific outcomes too, and is not 
modified by specific success or failure outcomes. 


On an applied level, these findin engs suggest first that teachers should incorporate 
explicit and ongoing information about the reasons for learning outcomes into their verbal 
communications and evaluations of pupils’ work. While this recommendation may seem 
rather obvious, Blumenfeld et al. (1983) found that less than 1 per cent of teachers’ 
communications related to the determinants of pupils’ outcomes. In this case, it is hardly 
surprising that many pupils do not understand why they succeed or fail. Similarly, asking 
pupils if they understand why they attained one outcome rather than another should promote 
causal understanding and constructive attributions (Nisan, 1981) in high and low achievers 
alike, and could help teachers identify, and plan interventions for, those children high in 
unknown control. Second, these findings have implications for designing such motivational 
interventions. The strong endorsement of internal causes by both high and low achievers 
suggests that the most common strategies, whereby pupils are encouraged to adopt internal 
perceptions of control (Reimanis, 1974; Wang and Stiles, 1976) or to attribute failure to lack 
of effort (Dweck, 1975), may not be very effective in classrooms where most pupils already 
accept personal responsibility for their outcomes. Indeed, such beliefs may even contribute 
to less able pupils’ sense of unknown control, if, for example, they accept that failure is due 
to insufficient effort, but see that they do poorly even when they try hard. 


While further research is necessary to clarify the determinants of unknown control, 
especially in low achievers, the present results suggest two possible avenues for intervention. 
One could focus specifically on pupils’ sense of unknown control, by encouraging them to 
explore why they do not understand the determinants of learning outcomes. 
understanding of why and when they do not understand could then help pupils determine both 
when they can affect their outcomes, and how they might do so. Another might focus more 
generally on the relation between attributional norms and educational outcomes. Even 
though teachers convey to pupils that their outcomes depend on effort, they usually evaluate 
achievement in terms of outcome relative to others (Levine, 1983). This double message may 
in itself contribute to the unknown control of low achievers, and this should be alleviated if 
teachers were more consistent, and evaluated pupils’ work in terms of individual mastery, 
progress and effort, rather than relative outcomes and achievement, In addition, recent theory 
and research on motivational orientations suggests that such a shift from ability-focused, 
outcome criteria to individual, learning ones will enhance continuing motivation (Butler, 
1987; Dweck and Leggett, 1988), and achievement (Nicholls, 1984) among high and low 
achievers alike. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr R. Butler, School of 
Education, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Mt. Scopus, Jerusalem, Israel 91905. 
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READING ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE TEXTS: A MICRO-COMPUTER 
BASED INVESTIGATION OF CHILDREN’S STRATEGIES 


By D. J. REID anp M. BEVERIDGE 
(Centre for Science and Technology Education, University of Manchester) 


SUMMARY. Research has shown that the effect of illustrations on children’s learning of science is 
related to ability. This study examines the hypothesis that children who show different levels of 
success in a learning task will employ different strategies in their picture-text processing. One 
hundred and eighty 14 year-old children were required to learn three illustrated science topics of 
different levels of difficulty which were presented to them on a BBC micro-computer. The 
computer was programmed to record the time spent on each sentence and each picture, as well as 
the point in the text at which the picture was accessed. Post hoc testing enabled the children to be 
divided into six groups according to their success rates on the learning tasks. Significantly longer 
times were spent looking at the pictures as the topics increased in difficulty; also the amount of 
time spent looking at pictures increased as the learning of the children decreased. For every second 
the least successful children spent accessing pictures, they spent about four seconds reading the 
text; for the most successful children this ratio was about one-to-six. The least successful children 
also accessed the pictures significantly more frequently than the most successful. The different 
strategies used by the children are discussed in terms of what is known about their differential 
learning gains from illustrated texts. 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years research has indicated some of the conditions under which a positive effect 
of pictures on children’s learning of science might be expected to occur. For example, a 
positive picture effect is more likely if the information to be learned is present in both picture 
and text (Levie and Lentz, 1982), and also when learning outcomes are specified in terms of 
recognition memory rather than a form of “understanding” that requires the learner to infer 
information beyond the given facts (Donald, 1979; Reid etal., 1983). We have also been able 
to demonstrate a differential picture effect amongst the least and most able secondary school 
children (Reid and Beveridge, 1986). In the latter study the most able children performed 
almost 20 per cent better when pictures were present, whereas the least able children 
remembered significantly less when pictures were present. A positive correlation between 
reading ability and the effect of pictures has also been found for primary school children, 
using miscue analysis (Beveridge and Griffiths, 1987). These results suggest that children of 
different abilities might use different strategies when learning from illustrated text. The study 
reported in this paper investigates the way children of different abilities use pictures as 
adjuncts to text processing. 


Recent work using micro-computers has shown how real-time reading strategies might 
be investigated. It is possible to present text in a number of different ways on a computer 
driven VDU. Each mode of presentation provides a somewhat different analog of the 
unconstrained reading process which operates when text appears on paper. Aaronson (1984) 
and Aaronson and Ferres (1984) used a word-by-word self-paced presentation of sentences, 
each new word extinguishing the previous one. This allows the precise time spent on each 
word to be recorded. However, in order to make the task more like normal reading, Mitchell 
and Green (1978) enabled children to move on by presenting words in groups. Even this task 
was more constrained than in normal reading since each new group of words appearing on 
the VDU replaced the previous group; but, according to the authors, it “encourages readers 
to keep up to date with their processing”. Other work (Beveridge and Edmundson, 1989) has 
modified this technique to allow children to regress to earlier parts of the text. 
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The advantages that these techniques have is that they allow accurate measures of time 
and order of processing for each unit of text. However, no work has been carried out using 
similar techniques to study the effect of pictures on text processing. The study reported here 
presents science texts together with pictures which can be accessed on the screen by using 
a computer key. 


In the present study new text did not replace old text. Once units of text (entire 
sentences) had appeared on the VDU they were allowed to remain. This was because when 
the children called up the picture on the screen, itreplaced the text. It was judged that children, 
when returning to the text from the picture, should have all the text that they had read available 
to them, as would be the case in normal reading. 


The aims of this study are, then, (a) to investigate the picture-text processing strategies 
used by a cohort of children learning from illustrated science texts, and (b) to relate these 
strategies to the success (assessed by a criterion-referenced test) which the children showed 
on the learning tasks. 


METHOD 


Materials 

Three biological texts were written for use with 14-year-old children. These were 
“Transport of sugar in plants”, “Exchange of gases in the leaf”, and “Conduction of the nerve 
impulse”. Each was explanatory rather mn narrative in style, and contained between 232 and 
245 words in either eleven or twelve sentences. They were written at increasing levels of 
difficulty based on three criteria: independent measures of readability (Reid, 1984), an 
analysis of the linguistic structure of the texts (Perera, 1987), and the conceptual level of the 
science content using Shayer and Adey’s (1981) classification schema. A single picture was 
produced with each topic and drawn in colour with an AMX mouse, for presentation on a 
BBC micro-computer. Each picture encapsulated the main conceptual contents of its 
associated text in a form familiar to the children (*). 


The computer was programmed to allow the reader to access either a picture or a new 
sentence of text by pressing one of two keys. Having viewed the picture, the reader could also 
access directly the text previously presented. The program also recorded the time spent 
viewing the picture and text on each occasion they were accessed. The point in the text at 
which the picture was called up was also recorded. This technique, therefore, allowed for the 
recording of: 


(i) time on reading each sentence in the topic, 

Gi) time on reading the picture, 

(iii) frequency of picture access, and 

(iv) position of picture access in relation to the latest sentence called up. 


Three criterion-referenced tests were developed along the lines reported in earlier studies 
(Reid et al., 1983; Reid and Beveridge, 1986). They were specially written such that the 
information required for the correct answer was available in both picture and text. Examples 
of test items are given in Table 1. The children were required to complete one short six-item 
test upon completion of each program before they were allowed to proceed to the next 
program. The total score (/18) made by the children on these tests provided the data base for 
the post hoc rank ordering of the subjects into six groups from those learning least to those 
leaming most (N = 30 for each group). As a check that the topics increased in difficulty in 
the direction predicted by the writing criteria, a two-way correlated ANOVA was also 
performed on the results. This indicated highly significant differences between the mean 
scores for the three tests (F = 81.827, df = 2:358, P<0.01). Post hoc t-testing indicated that 
all of the means were significantly different from each other in the predicted direction. 
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(P<0.01 in all cases.) The Tukey conservative two-tailed t-test is used in all analyses of 
differences between means in this report. 


TABLE 1 
EXAMPLES oF Test rems 


The ringing experiment shows that 

A) sugar is transported in the phloem 
B) water is not transported in the phloem 
C) water travels up the plant 

D) the leaves produce sugar 


Sugar cannot get across the ‘ring’ because 
A) the plant is dying 

B) the phloem tubes have been cut 

C) there 1s not enough water to dissolve it 
D) the leaves have stopped producing it 


Transport of gases in the leaf occurs 
A) through the water supply 
B) via the leaf cells 


If a horizontal ring of phloem is 
removed from a stem with a sharp 
knife, then the sugars from the 
leaves cannot bridge the gap 
across the cut tubes 


These gases enter the plant 
through small holes in the under- 
side of its leaves called stomata 


C) through the stomata 
C) via the leaf epidermis 


So, by diffusion, the transport of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide oc- 
curs in opposite directions, but 
at the same time 


Transport of oxygen in or out of the leaf occurs 

A) when carbon dioxide transport has stopped 

B) only in the light 

C) at the same time as that of carbon dioxide 

D) 1s dependent on the carbon dioxide concentration 


The membrane surrounding the 


When an axon is not conducting it 
resting (i.e. non- conducting) 


A) has too few sodium ions 

: neuron is polarised, with the 
B) has too few potassium ions inside negatively charged rela- 
C) is negative on the inside and positive on the outside tive to the outside 


D) is positive on the inside and negative on the outside 


The Na+/K+ exchange requires The NA+/K+ exchange requires 
A) electricity energy whichis supplied by ATP 
B} high concentration of sodium 

C) high concentranon of potassium 

D) energy 





Note: Recognition phrases are italicised here, but were not italicised in the original text or test 


Sample 

Participants were 180 14-year-old children, comprising the complete second year of a 
large co-educational city comprehensive school, and hence a typical range of abilities. None 
of the children had studied the topics previously. 


Procedures 

The children worked in groups of 10 in the school computer laboratory. An additional 
introductory program was used to familiarise the children with the user-friendly instructions 
that ap on the screen, and three adults were present to answer any questions about the 
p . The orders of presentation of the topics was distributed equally between the 
children. The exercise was self-paced, with no child taking longer than one hour to complete. 


= 
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The children were told that they would be given a brief test on how well they had learned the 
material at the end of the session. As already indicated, the children called up a topic one 
sentence ata time by pressing the ‘W’ (writing) key, but sentences already on the screen were 
not replaced in the process. In this way the complete topic was built up. At any point between 
sentences the children could call up the picture associated with the text by pressing the ‘P’ 
(picture) key. This replaced the text with the full-screen picture. When the ‘W’ key was 
pressed again, the picture was replaced by the screen of text previously available plus the next 
sentence in the sequence. 


RESULTS 
The results are presented in two sections. In the first section the time spent on text and 
picture in all three topics together is reported. In the second section the detailed results for 
one of the topics (Topic 1) are presented. An analysis of the way the children used the pictures 
in association with the initial sentence in each of Topics 1 and 2 is also given. 
Time spent on text and pictures in all three topics 
The times spent on the text and picture together in all three topics are given in Table 


2. The means indicate a trend of decreasing time spent on the topics as the success of the 
children increases (correlation 0.884, P<0.05). 


TABLE 2 


TOTAL TIME IN SECONDS SPENT ON THE Topics 


222.644 102.807 
263.356 117.983 
259.034 110.111 
262.066 115.492 
271.234 114.967 


291.156 118.669 
240.056 107.179 
267.156 113.033 
277.156 120.373 
219.469 93.606 

42.133 38.326 





Two-way ANOVAs were performed for the times spent separately on text and picture 
in the three topics. The results show that the text was looked at for significantly increasing 
lengths of time as the topics increased in difficulty, from an average of 205.706 seconds for 
the easiest text to 229.333 seconds for the most difficult text (F = 4.776, df 2:348, P<0.01). 
However, children in the different success groups did not spend significantly different total 
amounts of time on the texts of the three topics taken together (F = 1.461, df 5: 174, NS), 
neither was there a significant interaction between difficulty of text and success of child on 
text reading time (F = 0.562, df 10: 348, NS). 


The results for time spent on pictures showed that these were also looked at for 
significantly longer periods of time (34.350 seconds to 48.200 seconds) as the topics became 
more difficult (F = 8.268, df2:348, P<0.01). But, unlike the time spent accessing the text, the 
time spent on pictures did relate significantly to the success of the child F = 2.761, df 5: 174, 
P<0.05). Thus, the amount of time spent looking at the pictures significantly decreases as the 
success of the child increases (see column (b) Table 3, and Figure 1). There is, however, no 
significant interaction between topic difficulty and success of child on picture viewing time 
(F = 0.371, df 10: 348, NS). 
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TABLE 3 


Ratios of MBAN TOTAL TIME on TEXT AND PICTURE FOR THE DIFFERENT 
Success Groups (IN SECONDS) 


combined ime on combined nme on 
all texts all pictures 


©) 


(a) 


191.267 
226.644 
218.178 
217.711 
228.272 
235.656 


FIGURE 1 
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Table 3 also shows that the ratio of time on text: time on picture varies across the 
success range. There is a significant correlation between these two variables, the ratio of text: 
picture time decreasing as the success of the children decreases (regression coefficient = 
—0.91 16; P=0.013). For every 6 seconds the most successful children spend reading the text 
they spend 1 second accessing the picture; this contrasts with a ratio of about 4 to 1 for the 
least successful children. 


Text and picture selection strategies for Topic 1 

Topic 1 is the easiest of the topics by all four of the criteria used to describe it. However, 
itis characteristic ofa aipe of written science material which 14-year-old children commonly 
use in schools in the 


Strategies can be considered from two points of view. They can be considered in terms 
of the frequency and the points in the text at which the children access the pictures. 
Alternatively, the influence of the pictures on the time taken to process the text can be 
considered. 

The total number of times the picture was accessed in Topics 1 and 2 is shown in Table 
4, The trend in frequency of picture access for Topic 1 was measured using Page’s L test 
(Cohen and Holliday, 1982). The test is significant (L = 1006.5; C= 6; S = 1B: P<0.05) and 
the calculated regression slope is shown in Figure 2 (correlation between frequency of access 
and success = 0.826; F = 8.606, df 1: 4, P<0.05; slope = 3.429 + 3.246). 


TABLE 4 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TIMES THE PICTURES ARE ACCESSED 
IN Torics 1 AND2 





Clearly, the less successful children access the picture significantly more frequently 
than the more successful. This suggests that the earlier result which indicated that less able 
children spend proportionally more time looking at the pictures (Table 3) is associated with 
calling up pictures more frequently. An identical pattern is found for Topic 2 (L = 978; C= 
6; S = 12; P<0.01, and the correlation between frequency of access and ability in this case = 
0.834; F = 9.124, df 1: 4, P<0.05; slope 3.943 + 3.626). 


Attention is now tumed to the amount of time children spend reading the different 
sentences in the text. When they first start to read a topic, some children choose to look at the 
picture before they look at any of the text, others go directly to the text itself. Com ae of 
the viewing times for the first sentence of the topic under these two picture conditions 
reveal the influence of picture on individual sentence processing time. Table 5 shows the 
differences in reading time for the first sentence in Topics 1 and 2 under two different picture 
conditions. When the picture is accessed prior to the sentence being viewed (the PIC-SEN 
condition) both sentences are viewed for a relatively long time. In this condition there is no 
significant difference between the mean times t on each sentence. However, when the 
picture is not viewed before the sentence is seen (the O-SEN condition), there is a significant 
difference in the time spent reading the two initial sentences. The most likely explanation for 
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this comes from the considerable difference in the amount of new information in the two 
sentences which, in turn, is reflected in their grammatical complexity. The first sentence of 
Topic 1 is “Some plants are quite tall”. The first sentence of Topic 2 is “In much the same 
way as each individual cell in an organism requires its own supply of food and water, so it 
also requires its supply of oxygen and, in the case of plants, of carbon dioxide”. The 
interesting, and surprising, result shown in Table 5 is that when a picture is viewed prior to 
reading these sentences the effect on reading time of sentence complexity is not found. The 
prior viewing of the picture increases the reading time for both sentences and eliminates the 
difference between them. 


FIGURE 2 


RELATION BETWEEN FREQUENCY OF PICTURE ACCESS AND THE Success OF THE CHILD 


Frequency 


of access 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN TIME (IN SECONDS) CHILDREN SPEND ACCESSING THE First 
SENTENCES IN Tortcs | AND 2 UNDER Two PICTURE CONDITIONS 


28.97 1.58 (NS) 


N=111) @N=111) (df = 220) 


4.49 17.18 7.96 P< 0.01) 
N = 69) (N= 69) (df = 136) 
Note: It is coincidental that the number of children accessing the 


picture pror to the sentence is the same for both topics. They 
were not always the same children, 





This influence of picture on text processing found for the initial sentences can be further 
studied for the whole text. Three rankings of sentence viewing were obtained, based on the 
total amount of time the 180 children spent viewing each of the sentences in Topic 1 under 
three different conditions of picture-text relationship, namely: 


(i) | when the picture had been accessed immediately prior to the sentence being accessed 
(PIC-SEN condition), 


(ii) when the picture had not been accessed immediately before the sentence was accessed 
(0O-SEN condition), and 


(iii) when the Coe had been accessed immediately after the sentence had been accessed 
(SEN-PIC condition). 


As suggested by the 0-SEN condition data for the first sentences of Topics 1 and 2, viewing 
time might also indicate the importance of a sentence to the information contained in the text 
as a whole. Independent evidence of the relevant importance of the sentences was obtained 
from two sources. Three expert judges, who were teachers familiar with the topic under 
discussion, were asked to rank the sentences in order of importance. These judges were in 
close agreement with each other (Spearman’s rho = 0.544, 0: 560 and 0.989; all significant 
at P<0.01). A second ordering of sentence importance was made by 183 schoolchildren in 
another school who were given the topic to read from a worksheet; their opinions were 
combined into an overall judgment, and the correlation between the teachers’ judgment and 
the children’s was 0.713 (P<0.01). Comparison of the relative viewing times for individual 
sentences under the three conditions with the expert judgments of importance will indicate 
whether the pictures were influencing text processing in the same way as for the initial 
sentences, Table 6 shows the correlations between ranked processing time for sentences 
under the three conditions and the order of the expert judgments of importance. 


TABLE 6 


SPEARMAN CORRELATION MATRIX OF SENTENCE RANKING BY 
Time (UNDER THREE CONDITIONS) AND EXPERT JUDGES 


-0.028 -0.40% 
0.119  *0.580 


- 0.007 
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Only one of the correlations in Table 6 is significant, that between the judges’ opinion 
of sentence importance and the amount of time that the children spent viewing the sentences 
when they had not looked at the picture immediately prior to calling up the sentence on the 
screen. Perhaps equally as interesting is the negative correlation between the PIC-SEN 
condition and the expert judges. Once again, it appears as if prior viewing of the picture 
influences the amount of time spent reading the following sentence, and not necessarily in 
the direction which might be expected. We can show the detail of the g patterns 
outlined in Table 6 in Figure 3. The almost parallel lines of the ranking of the expert judges 
and the rankings of the O0-SEN condition contrast sharply with the near mirror image lines of 
the PIC-SEN rankings. This result suggests, once again, that it is the use of picture which 
disrupts the relationship between sentence importance and sentence processing time. Only 
when the picture is not accessed does the time spent reading a sentence correlate significantly 
with its agreed importance in the text. 


DISCUSSION 


The research reported here takes as its point of departure the previously reported result 
that the addition of pictures to a science text correlates significantly with improved learning 
by the most able children and with decreased learning by the least able children (Reid and 
Beveridge, 1986). Self-paced presentation of text and pictures using a computer driven VDU 
allows investigation of the strategies used by children with different learning successes. 


It has often been demonstrated that poorer readers take longer to read non-illustrated 
material (e.g., Aaronson and Scarborough, 1976). The present study finds a similar signifi- 
cant trend for less successful learners who spend longer reading illustrated topics. In fact, they 
spend up to twice as long looking at pictures as the more successful (Figure 1). 


One purpose of this study was to provide information as to why pictures differentially 
influence learning according to children’s abilities, a result first identified by Reid and 
Beveridge (1986). Since, in the present study, the children who learn least from the text spend 
marginally longer looking at it (Table 3) we can reject a reduction in text processing time in 
the presence of pictures as a simple explanation of their poorer performance on illustrated 
texts. The improved performance of more successful children on illustrated texts suggests 
that they are able to identify and integrate relevant information from both texts and pictures. 
They can look to the pictures for clarification and are not distracted from the text by them. 
This suggests that the points in the text at which pictures are accessed, together with the 
frequency of access, may be associated with children’s ability. In the present study the 
analysis of text and picture selection strategies for Topic 1 investigated these questions. (The 
results for Topic 2 replicated the results for Topic 1, although for brevity they are, for the most 
part, not included in this report. Unfortunately the children do not learn enough from Topic 
3 to allow a valid detailed interpretation of those results.) 


From the analysis of Topic 1, it is clear that less successful children looked at pictures 
both more frequently and for a greater proportion of the time they spent on the topic. As a 
consequence, they face the task of integrating pictorial and textual information to a greater 
extent than their more successful peers. Evidence that this integration process is important 
is shown by the fact that every time a picture was accessed, the succeeding sentence was 
looked at for a significantly longer time. We have alread ‘pointed out a methodological 
difficulty here. When returning to the text from the picture the reader has access to the entire 
text so far revealed. Thus, length of time alone does not reveal the precise cognitive activities 
which occur immediately after changing from picture to text. During this period the children 
will be engaged in the process of re-orientation, extraction and integration of information. It 
is not clear from the present data whether all or some of these processes take longer for the 
less successful children, or even whether all these children share similar processing 
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strategies. Further research is required to distinguish between orientation, extraction and 
integration processes in text/picture switching. 


Why do children access pictures? The data suggest that judgment of importance of a 
sentence does not predict the point at which pictures are accessed. It is possible that 
instructions given to the children at the outset of the exercise may have influenced their use 
of the pictures. It is difficult to explain to children how to call up a picture without alerting 
them to the fact that the pictures might play an important part in the topic. However, it has 
been noted that children find it difficult to ignore pictures, and that seems to be reflected in 
this study. In both Topics 1 and 2 almost two-thirds of the children elected to look at the 
picture even before they had called up the first sentence (111/180, Table 4. Itis coincidental 
that the number is exactly the same for both topics — they were not all exactly the same 
children.) 


The question as to whether less successful children access pictures at less appropriate 
points in their processing of texts is difficult to answer because of the number of different 
reasons why a picture could be regarded as helpful. Analysis of the data failed to demonstrate 
an interaction between location of picture access and subject success level, and further 
research is needed to investigate this possibility. 


Biederman (1981) has demonstrated that meaning can be extracted from pictures ‘“‘at 
a glance” (in as little as 37msecs). It is also known that human memory for pictures is 
remarkably good (Standing et al., 1970). Whilst the pictures and information differ in these 
studies, it may also be that early exposure to a picture informs children sufficiently that 
subsequent accessing becomes less and less important, regardless of text content. There is 
some evidence for this interpretation from the data, since for Topics 1 and 2 both frequency 
and time of access to picture decrease the further into the text the children progress. 


It is tempting to speculate that higher frequency of picture access by less successful 
children might reduce semantic cohesion between sentences (Halliday and Hasan, 1976). 
Inappropriate points of access and longer viewing times may interfere with memory for links 
in discourse. However, the effect may be in the opposite direction. Poor understanding of 
cohesive textual links may lead less successful children to look for help in the pictures. Again, 
research is required which can further relate text processing strategies to use of pictures. 


Overall, this study indicates that there are systematic influences of pictures on text 
processing. However, it is probably unwise to continue to use the word “strategy” in this 
context of picture-text processing, implying as it does an element of planning and goals which 
the data have failed to uncover. 


The effect of pictures on text processing has been shown to relate to the ability of the 
children to remember information in the topics. It is suggested that the earlier result (Reid and 
Beveridge, 1986), that pictures enhanced learning by more able children but decreased 
learning in less able children, is associated with these different processing patterns. This in 
itself suggests that learning might be improved if children were taught how to use pictures 
effectively. 


*The authors are happy to provide black and white photocopies of these pictures and their 
associated texts to any interested teacher. The original pictures have been photographed in colour direct 
from the VDU screen, but, because of the colour, do not reproduce clearly enough to be worth including 
in this report. 

Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr David Reid, Department 
of Education, University of Manchester, Oxford Road, Manchester M13 9PL. 
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TEACHER APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL IN HONGKONG SECONDARY 
- SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 


By SAM WINTER 
(Department of Education, Hongkong University) 


Summary. OPTIC (Observation of Pupils and Teachers in Classrooms) was used to stady Hongkong 

secondary school teachers’ use of approval and disapproval and pupils’ on-task behaviour. Despite great 

individual differences, the sample of teachers was found overall to focus upon pupils’ academic behaviour 

and to emphasise the use of approval. However, disapproval was emphasised as a means of responding to 

popar social behaviour. Positive correlations were found between approval (particularly to academic 
avı 


our) and on-task behaviour. Negative correlations were found between disapproval calarly to 
social behaviour) and on-task behaviour. In all these respects the findings were to those of a recent 
UK study. 
INTRODUCTION 


Classroom interaction research has a long history. Some of the more interesting research in the 
field over recent years has been in the area of teacher approval and disapproval and the relationship with 
pupil behaviour. These studies have spanned primary and secondary education sectors in a number of 
Western developed countries and have utilised a variety of observation instruments. In view of the 
different settings and instrumentation involved there is a strikingly consistent pattern in the data. That 
pattern may be summarised as follows: (1) teachers’ pnan Tate of responding (approval and 
disapproval combined) is lower with older age groups, (2) disapproval is often more frequent than 
approval, particularly at higher grades, (3) depron is particularly common in response to pupils’ 
social behaviour. Some studies have attempted to identify pupil correlates of teacher approval and 
disapproval. For example, Nafpakutis et al. (1985) found that rates of approval and disapproval were 
both correlated (negatively and positively respectively) with pupil off-task and disruptive behaviours. 
For a fuller review of this and other studies see Wheldall et al. (1989). 

In the last few years some interesting work on approval, disapproval and pupil behaviour has been 


done using OPTIC (Observation of Pupils and Teachers in Classrooms), a schedule developed at the 
Centre for Child Study at the University of Birmingham, and described by Merrett and Wheldall (1986). 


OPTIC provides a method for observing pupil behaviour and teacher responses in mainstream 
classrooms during periods in which pupils are engaged in activity individually, in groups or as aclass. 
It is designed to be used over observation sessions of 30 minutes, half of which time focuses upon pupil 
on-task behaviour and upon teacher approval/disapproval respectively. 

Teacher responses to pupil behaviour are recorded as positive (approving) or negative (dis v- 
ing), and are further categorised in terms of the type of pupil behaviour (academic or social) that has 
prompted the teacher’s response. Additionally, responses may be categorised in terms of certain 
semantic features. Purely instructional teacher behaviour is ignored at all times during observation of 
teacher responses. Pupil behaviour is recorded by way of a simple system that enables each pupil’s on- 
task behaviour to be observed individually. On-task behaviour is defmed as eye-contact with the teacher 
or the task or otherwise following the teacher’s instructions. For further details of OPTIC the reader is 
referred to Merrett and Wheldall (1986). 


OPTIC data from secondary school classrooms 

Wheldall et al. (1989) trained independent observers to employ OPTIC to record teacher and pupil 
behaviour in 130 secondary school classrooms in the UK. All classes were mixed ability. Pupils were 
aged 11 to 16. Most school subjects were observed. Mean class size was 22. Total observation time for 
each teacher was 45 minutes. 


The data from the study by Wheldall et al. is summarised in Table 1. It shows that as a group 
teachers used approval more than disapproval, that they responded more to academic behaviour than 
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to social behaviour, and that they employed disapproval more than approval when responding to social 
behaviour. Wheldall and his colleagues report that, in regard to social behaviour, women teachers 
seemed particularly prone to use disapproval. They also report that approval was given rather less where 
older classes were being taught. Their findings are therefore consistent with the pattern described im the 
opening paragraph of this paper. 

TABLE 1 


Summary DATA FROM THE WHELDALL, HOUGHTON AND 
Merrett (1989) srupy: TREACHER RESPONSES 


Pupil Behaviour 

Involved Academic Social Total 

Type of Response ; 

Given 
Approval 45 10 55 
Disapproval 15 30 45 
Total 60 40 100 


Note: Figures indicate approximate percentages of total 
observations for the group concemed. 


Wheldall et al. found that, over the 45 minutes of study, teachers averaged 52.9 responses of the 
type measured by OPTIC. However, there were great individual differences between teachers in their 
rate ofresponding: the standard deviation for this variable indicates that one in three teachers gave either 
less than 26 or more than 79 responses. 


Wheldall et al. also report that the mean proportion of lesson-time spent on-task was 80 per cent. 
However, this figure again concealed a wide range, running from 17 per cent to 99 per cent in the classes 
observed. They add that they found a positive association between on-task behaviour and the use of 
approval to academic and to social behaviour, and the use of approval to academic and to social 
behaviour, and a negative association between on-task behaviour and disapproval to social behaviour. 
They stress that no causal connection can be inferred from this association. 


This paper reports a Hongkong replication of the Wheldall et al. study. OPTIC was used to study 
patterns of teacher and pupil behaviour in Hongkong secondary school classrooms. Very little 
classroom interaction research has been conducted in Hongkong schools, and it was expected that 
distinctive characteristics of the education system (relating to organisational features, language of 
instruction, values and resources) might promote patterns of classroom interaction very different to 
those in the West. For further details of the Hongkong education system the reader is referred to Morris 
(1983, 1985, 1988), Johnson (1983), Hongkong Education Department (1986) and Hongkong Govern- 
ment (1987). 


METHOD 


Graduate students engaged in a postgraduate initial professional training course in education at 
Hongkong University and enrolled in a course on “Behavioural Approaches in the Classroom” were 
trained to use the observation schedule. The author first gave verbal instruction, then gave out written 
guidelines for using the observation schedule. The guidelines included samples of completed record 
forms. Then students practised using OPTIC in a video exercise which depicted a range of teacher and 
pupil behaviours in a role-play situation. Finally, students were given opportunities to ask questions 
related to the use of OPTIC. 


Eighty-six students acted as observers in the present study. Forty students were studying on the 
full-time course. They were required to use OPTIC during a two-week period of school experience and 
were asked to observe a class taught either by a teacher employed at the schoolor by their student partner 
at the same school. 


The remainder of the observers were drawn from a group of 80 part-time students. These students 
were all experienced teachers who, having obtained several years of teaching experience, were now 
intent on obtaining a professional qualification. These students were given the option of two exercises, 
one of which involved OPTIC. Forty six students from this group chose to do the OPTIC assignment. 
They were asked to observe classes taught by other teachers employed at the school at which they 
worked, 
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All observers were required to indicate basic details relating to the class being observed: the 
school, the form level, the number of pupils present and the status of the teacher being observed (student 
or staff). Date and time of the observation was noted. All observations were collected between 
November, 1986 and March, 1987. 


Each observer observed one class for one 30-minute period. Class size averaged 39.13. The range 
was from 28 to 56 pupils. The classes represented Forms 1 (17 classes), 2 (22 classes), 3 (29 classes), 
4 (13 classes) and 5 (5 classes). The majority of pupils observed would therefore be in the age range 
12 to 17, although there would inevitably be a number of over-age and under-age pupils present in the 
sample, 

In the 86 lessons observed, most subjects were represented. Fifty-four fell into the arts, social 
studies and language category, while 30 fell into the science and mathematics bracket. The nature of 
two was not recorded. 


Observation time for this study was 43 hours; 21.5 hours for observation of teacher behaviour and 
an identical figure for pupil behaviour. During this period a total of 2033 teacher responses (approval 
and disapproval) and 19,300 pupil observations were made. 


RESULTS 


Separate analyses of observational data from the two groups of students revealed no substantial 
differences. No relationship was found between class size and on-task behaviour. On-task behaviour 
and teacher responses were found not to be associated with pupils’ form level or type of subject taught 
(‘arts’ or ‘sciences’). Consequently, analyses are henceforth presented for the entire sample of 86 
teachers and classes. 


On-task behaviour 

Pupils were on-task for an average of 69.93 per cent of observations. The range for this variable 
was 25 percent to 97 per cent, with astandard deviation of 16.46. These figures indicate that a significant 
number of classes in this study displayed rather low rates of on-task behaviour; in fact approximately 
25 per cent of those studied displayed on-task rates under 60 per cent. 


Teacher responses 

Rates of teacher approval and disapproval to academic and social behaviour are displayed in Table 
2. Responses to academic behaviour were overwhelmingly approving (approximately 50 per cent of 
total responses compared with 16 per cent for disapproval). In contrast, responses to social behaviour 
were more often disapproving (about 21 per cent of total responses) than approving (13 per cent). 
Responses to academic and social behaviour combined were overwhelmingly approving (around 63 per 
cent, largely because of the fact that most teacher responses were to academic behaviour (about 66 per 
cent). 


TABLE 2 
MBAN TEACHER RESPONSES FOR THE HONGKONG STupy (SDs IN BRACKETS) 
Pupil Behaviour 
Involved Academic Social Total 
Type of Response 
Given 
Approval 50.38 (25.16) 13.02 (13.59) 63.40 (25.01) 
Disapproval 15.94 (15.14) 20.66 (18.67) 36.60 (25.01) 
Total 66.32 (20.78) 33.68 (20.79) 100.00 — 


Note’ Figures indicate percentage of total responses 


As is evident from the standard deviations for these variables, these mean figures conceal massive 
differences in figures from individual teachers. Figures for academic approval ranged from 0 per cent 
to 100 per cent of total responses. The range for social approval was 0 per cent to 53 per cent. Those 
for academic and social disapproval were 0 per cent to 71 per cent and 0 per cent to 75 per cent 


respectively. 
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Although the general tendency was for teachers to give more approval than di val there were 
22 teachers (27 per cent of the sample) whose disapproving responses ex their approval. 
Similarly, although the general trend was for teachers to emphasise academic behaviour, there were 
nevertheless 16 (19 per cent of the sample) who responded most frequently to social behaviour. 


In terms of absolute numbers the mean total of responses given by teachers during the 15 minutes 
they were under study was 23.64 (SD 12.40). The range was again wide, one teacher failing to respond 
in any way during the period observed and one displaying 61 responses (about one every 15 seconds). 


Correlations between different categories of teacher response 
Teachers who emphasised val also tended to focus upon pupils’ academic behaviour. The 
Pearson’s r correlation between these two variables (expressed in terms of proportion of total teacher 
responses) was 0.5387 (significant at the 0.001 level). Conversely, an emphasis upon dis val 
ed to be linked to a focus upon pupils’ social behaviour. The correlation here was 0.5384 (ag 
significant at the 0.001 level). All tests of significance were one-tailed. 


Correlations between teacher responses and on-task behaviour 

Strong associations were found between teachers’ use of approval and disapproval (expressed as 
percentages of total teacher responses) and pupils’ on-task behaviour. As may be seen from Table 3, 
higher rates of on-task behaviour were associated with greater emphasis upon approval and upon 
pupils’ academic behaviour. Academic approval and social disapproval were both strongly correlated 
(one positively and the other negatively) with on-task behaviour. These figures should be interpreted 
in the light of the strong association, mentioned above, between approval and academic behaviour on 
one hand and between disapproval and social behaviour on the other. 


TABLE 3 


PEARSON'S R CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHER RESPONSES 
(AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RESPONSES) AND PUPILS’ ON-TASK 


BEHAVIOUR 

Teacher Variable Correlation with 
On-task Behaviour 

Academic approval 0.3470** 
Social approval 0.0983 
Academic disapproval -0.1744 
Social disapproval -0.3966** 
Approval (acad. & social combined) 0.4032** 
Disapproval (” ” " "sy -0.4032** 
Academic (appr. & dis. combined) 0.3250* 
Social (2 58" sy -0.3250* 


*P<0.01; ** P< 0.001 


There was a negative correlation between pupils’ on-task behaviour and the absolute number of 
responses (of all types) that a teacher made. The correlation coefficient was -0.2663 (P<0.01), 
indicating an association between lower teacher response rates and higher on-task rates. 


DISCUSSION 

Many of the findings of this study confirm those of Wheldall et al. (1989) in their UK OPTIC study. 
The great variation in the behaviour of teachers and their classes are findings shared by both studies. 
The focus upon academic behaviour, and the emphasis on approval except in response to social 
behaviour, are as evident in the Hongkong research as in the Birmingham study. Strong positive 
correlations in this study between the use of approval (particularly academic) and on-task behaviour, 
and strong negative correlations between disapproval (particularly social) and on-task behaviour 
confirm the findings of the UK study. 
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The similarities between the UK and Hongkong findings are striking in view of the distinctive 
features of the spinon EE on system. One of these features, large classes, was apparent in this 
study, the figure for the Hongkong study being almost double that for the Birmingham research. 


A number of differences between findings in the two studies should be noted. First, the level of 
on-task behaviour appears to be on average lower in Hongkong classes. This may be related to 
differences in the content of lessons and im teaching method, there being a great emphasis upon 
lecturing, rote-learning and preparation for in-school and public examinations in Hongkong schools 
(Morris, 1988). The presence in the class of pupils who are being made to repeat an entire year of 
schooling, or the use of English as beind instruction, may also have an effect. Differences m class 
size in England and Hongkon iF may be another factor, even though no relationship was found between 
the two variables within the Hongkong study itself. 


Teachers in this study appeared to emphasise pupils’ academic behaviours even more than their 
UK counterparts. Figures for the two studies were around 66 per cent and 60 per cent respectively, with 
corresponding figures of 34 per cent and 40 per cent respectively for social behaviour. The more 
pronounced focus on academic behaviour in Hongkong may be related to the priority given to academic 
success by individual teachers and the education system generally (Morris, 1983, 1988). 


The emphasis upon approval (at around 63 per cent even more pronounced than that of 55 per cent 
for the UK study) is more surprising. Student teachers at Hongkong University sometimes suggest that 
the use of remforcement for desirable behaviour is alien to traditional Confucian notions of the 
responsibility of teachers to instruct and pupils to study and obey without question and without 
requiring encouragement. The findings of this study suggest that, regardless of cultural traditions and 
some student teachers’ notions of what may be appropriate most teachers emphasise approval in ways 
consistent with the recommendations of modern Western behavioural psychology. 


Further research using OPTIC is planned in Hongkong to investigate the variations individual 
teachers display in their patterns of response to different groups of pupils, and the relationships between 
ae of teacher response and the expectations and attributions employed by teachers. 


dence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Sam Winter, Department of Education, 
Uian, of Ban gkong, Hongkong 
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THE EFFECT OF ANIMATED DIAGRAMS ON THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF A MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION IN 
11- TO 14-YEAR-OLD PUPILS 


By S. V. THOMPSON ann R. J. RIDING 
(Examinations and Assessment Research Unit, University of Birmingham) 


Summary. One hundred and eight children from 11 to 14 years were given instruction on shears and rotations, 
and how these transformations could be used to show the truth of Pythagoras’s Theorem. The experimental 
group, which saw a computer-presented animated display of the transformations, scored more highly on a 
subsequent test than either of two control groups, the first of which saw no computer at all, but only a diagram 
sheet which was m the possession of all the children. The second contro] group saw a computer-presented 
display which showed only the same ten discrete stages of the transformations as the diagram sheet. It was 
concluded that animation per se can facilitate the understanding of a mathematical task. 


INTRODUCTION 
The microcomputer, with its capacity to produce high-resolution, animated graphics, presents an 
opportunity to overcome some of the limitations of conventional, paper-drawn illustrations of textual 
material, One of these is that such illustrations are static, although a sequence of diagrams may show 
the various discrete stages of, for example, a geometric transformation, leaving the pupil to fill in the 
gaps. An animation may be regarded as the limit of the possible number of stages shown, although in 
this case each previous state disappears as the next is drawn. 


Conventional book illustrations have already been shown to be helpful, at least for the learning of 
the illustrated material (for a review, see Levie and Lentz, 1982), although the learning of non- 
illustrated material may also be facilitated by illustrations in factual texts (Rusted and Coltheart, 1979; 
Rusted and Hodgson, 1985). 


Relevant, paper-drawn sequences of diagrams, then, might be expected to increase general 
understanding of a mathematical proposition, but an animated diagram should be superior as a learning 
aid as it maximises the amount of information given. 


A number of investigators, however, have cast doubt on computer-based illustrations generally, 
and animation in particular, as an effective means of increasing the knowledge and understanding of 
a text. Reid and Beveridge (1985), presenting illustrated texts, found that leaming scores were 
significantly higher in the traditional mode of presentation than in the computer mode. Phillips (1986) 
warned that animation can become a goal in itself and can force the viewer to structure information in 
a particular way. Rigny and Lutz (1976) found that interactive, animated graphics illustrating concepts 
in chemistry produced better knowledge and application, but the improvement in comprehension was 
notsignificant (P<0.1). This experiment, however, contrasted animated illustration with no illustration. 


The aim of the present experiment, then, was to test the hypothesis that animation of di 
would facilitate leaming. As animation per se was being tested, an important aspect of the experiment 
was that, for educationally meaningful improvement to be claimed, the experimental group would have 
to do significantly better than two control groups: the first with a computer, but one which only 
nted a sequential series of static diagrams; the second with no computer at all, who went straight 
to the test after the lesson. Only if this double superiority occurred, could the value of animation be 
demonstrated. 


METHOD 
Sample 
This comprised 108 children (54 boys and 54 girls) aged between 11 and 14. The sample was 
originally 201 children drawn from two suburban high schools and four suburban middle schools, and 
the results of 93 children were discarded at random within sexes to achieve equal numbers in the 
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ental and control groups, and in the three year groups (11+, 12+, and 13+). The large number 
of eliminated ae was due to extreme imbalances in the sexes in some mathematics groups in 
certain schools 


Materials 
The materials comprised: 


(1) Cardboard and other models as visual aids for a lesson on Pythagoras’s Theorem. A pile of 
books with thin but visibly rectangular spines for demonstrating the shear transformation. Some of the 
models were mobile. These were two showing rotations, and a wooden rectangle which could be ‘tilted’, 
contrasting the reduction in vertical height a area With the constancy of the shear transformation in 
these respects. 


FIGURE 1 
Tue DIAGRAM SHEETS 
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(2) Two sets of diagram sheets. The first, for general use by ils throughout the experiment, 
comprised a sequence of 10 diagrams showing a demonstration o Enhagoras’s Theorem using shears 
and jotations. This was adapted from a similar sequence in the Schools Mathematics Project (1972). 
The rectangle under transformation was shaded in brown with a green edge. The second set, for use with 
Test Two, showed just two diagrams with the same rectangles positioned before and after transforma- 
tion. In each diagram, one rectangle was shaded red and the other yellow. The vertices of the two 
diagrams were labelled with letters and numbers respectively. 


(3) Two sets of test papers. Test One consisted of 16 statements, each of which was unambiguously 
true or false. There were four statements each, concerning transformations, length, area and angle. For 
each category, two were true and two were false. The questions were arranged so that they had, as far 
as possible, the samemean position within the test without the categories ever rotating in the same order. 
The mean positions were 9.0, 8.0, 8.5 and 8.5 respectively. Further, the pattern of true and false 
statements was varied for each category. Test Two comprised six questions which could be answered 
from the second diagram sheet. Pupils were asked to which number each lettered point moved in the 
course of the transformations. 


(4) Two versions of a specially written computer program, “Pythag” which demonstrated the truth 
of Pythagoras’s Theorem using shears and rotations. Both versions showed an identical configuration 
to that at the top of diagram sheet one. Pupils then saw a dotted line gradually form. Version one changed 
discretely, flashing to the next situation after each completed transformation, and then executing a 
series of inverse transformations, thereby “undoing” the fast series. Version two went through the same 
cycle, but the movement was comparatively continuous. The cycle took 2 minutes 40 seconds for each 
version. 


PROCEDURE 
Each session of the experiment was conducted using pre-existing mathematics groups, and 
because of the difficulty level of the task, no set lower than “three” was used. This was usually out of 
five sets. The pupils were therefore all considered able enough to gain sufficient grasp of the ideas being 
explained for any experimental effect to operate. 


Balance for school was achieved across groups within each year group, but not between each year 
group. Such balance could not be attained as the age of transfer from middle to high school within the 
authority concerned was 13+, cutting across the age groups studied. 


The experiment was carried out on each set separately in a double period normally reserved for 
mathematics. In each case, the experimenter was male, but he was introduced by the normal teacher for 
that lesson. 


Firstly, all the pupils for that session were divided into three groups, control groups one and two, 
and an experimental group. Control group one was to see no computerised illustration, control group 
two was to see version one of “Pythag”, which presented no more information than the illustrated 
diagram sheet, and the experimental group was to see the continuously moving version two (to control 
for Hawihome effects, for spending more time on the lesson overall, but also for having a longer delay 
between the lesson and the test than control group one). All the pupils were then given a 15-minute 
lesson together by the experimenter, during which there was a brief discussion of rotations, shears and 
Pythagoras’s Theorem, in very simple terms and with visual aids. No questions were asked or accepted. 
A set text was used. 


After that, control group one went to a nearby room with their usual mathematics teacher and took 
the two tests, the introduction to these being given by the teacher, again according to a set text. Control 
group two and the experimental group were seated in the same configuration as each other around two 
computers, one at either end of the classroom, so that the two groups of pupils were facing away from 
each other. Each group saw one complete cycle of their version and were then told that the questions 
would be about the lines, angles and areas involved, as well as about the actual transformations 
themselves. The same hints were included in the test instructions so that control group one received 
them too. 


The two groups then saw two further cycles of their program version. They then went back to their 
desks and took tests one and two for 15 and 10 minutes respectively. No talking was allowed throughout 
the whole period of the experiment. No questions were asked or answered except to ascertain whether 
pupils had understood the test instructions. If any indicated that they had not, the same instructions as 

ore were read through again with the pupils. Pupils were not allowed to use rulers or other measuring 
devices during the tests. 
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RESULTS 
The means for each treatment group, out of a possible score of 20, (SDs in brackets) are: 
GROUP 1 (Control — no computer) 10.58 (3.76) 
GROUP 2 (Control — with computer)  . 11.04 (3.19) 
GROUP 3 (Experimental group) 12.33 3.51) 


Direct, a priori comparisons were made between the experimental group and the two control 
groups (Winer, 1962, p. 208). The 0.05 rejection level was maintained as the experimental group had 
to score more highly than both control groups for the usefulness of animation to be established. 


Group three was superior on a one-tailed t-test both to group one (t = 2.09, df 70, P<0.05) and to 
group two (t = 1.75, df 70, P<0.05). 


DISCUSSION 


The improvements due to animation were significant but small in educational terms. This may, 
however, have been due to the constrained nature of the experiment. In an ordinary classroom setting, 
the teacher may be able to increase the effectiveness of animated diagrams by discussing the 
transformations as they occur, whereas in the experimental situation the pupils had to sit and watch them 
in silence with only a prior warning from the teacher to direct their attention to salient points of the 
display. Also, the stage at which the animation 1s shown in the teacher’s exposition could be important, 
and in anormal lesson the teacher would be free to vary this as s/he felt appropriate. Some of the fears 
expressed about animation, for example, that “one problem with animation is that viewers are largely 
deprived of the opportunity to structure the information for themselves” (Phillips, 1986), appear not to 
have been well founded in this sort of situation. 


The reason for the mprovementis impossible to state for certain from the results of the experiment. 
The cause may have been that more information was provided — the idea underlying the hypothesis 
—-or it may have been motivational in that version two, the fully animated version, may have been more 
interesting to watch than version one, the discretely changing version, which kept the pupils waiting 
as it flashed from stage to stage of the transformations. Hawthome effects are an unlikely explanation, 
as control group two and the experimental group were unaware of any difference between them and 
received ostensibly identical treatment. Whatever the reason, the controls in the experimental design 
imply that it was the animation itself which brought about the improvement and not some other aspect 
of the computer-presented package. 


Among a number of questions that could be raised here, some repeat those raised by investigators 
with respect to conventional text illustrations, concerning optimum amount of colour and detail, 
generalisation of benefit to non-illustrated matter, differences with immediate and delayed recall, and 
sex and other individual differences. New ones concem speed and smoothness of motion, automatic 
running versus pupil manipulation, the facility to change the animation through the manipulation of 
variables, possible distortions of understanding through distracting features of the animation, the 
separation of the animation from teacher exposition and the constitution of suitable subject matter. 


It is hoped that the findings of this experiment will give some additional support to those writing 
animated computer programs, the efficacy of which has hitherto only been assumed. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr S. V. Thompson, Examinations and 
Assessment Research Unit, School of Education, Umversity of Birmingham, PO Box 363, Birmingham B15 2TT. 
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THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF FOUR METHODS OF TEACHING 
PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC SKILLS TO SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By G. M. SEDDON aw J. F. BARRY 
(University of East Anglia, Norwich) 


Summary. The investigation compares the effectiveness of four methods of teaching students how to perform 
two practical sciennfic skills. The methods comprise commonly used combinations of four different modes 
of communication. Method W uses written instructions only. Method WG has these written instructions 
supplemented with graphics. Method WGS adds spoken instructions to the combination used in Method WG, 
and Method WGSD also mcludes a video-recorded demonstration of the practical task. After teaching 
random groups (N = 20) of students aged 14-15 years with one of the me! , their effectiveness was 
assessed in terms of the students’ performance on test exercises which required the students to carry out these 
tasks. The results showed that the methods involving the use of spoken instructions (i.e. WGS and WGSD) 
were significantly worse than those that did not use spoken instructions. The use of graphics also had no 
significant beneficial effect, and the demonstration had a significant positive effect only in one task. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the major innovations in all new and forthcoming science curricula is the specific 
inclusion of the use of measuring instruments and et gah as tasks to be taught and tested. The current 
state of students’ performance in these skills in the United Kingdom has been monitored by the APU 
surveys (e.g., Driver etal., 1982) andthe TAPS project (e.g. Bryceetal., 1984). In each case, the various 
reports paint a surprisingly disappointing picture, even with students of age 15. 

", .. knowledge of the basic practical skills is not as widespread as might have been anticipated.” 

(Driver et al., 1982, p. 64) 


“Even in the case of measurement skills — which are close to the hearts of many science teachers 


— performance is poor.” 
(Bryce et al., 1984, p. 65) 


There is therefore an obvious need for detailed evaluation of the different methods for teaching these 
skills. 

At the present time the methods most used for teaching practical skills involve four different 
modes of communication, 1.e., written instructions, graphics, spoken structions, and demonstrations. 
Moreover, they may be used alone or in various combinations. Unfortunately neither psychological 
theory (e.g., Hartman, 1961; Van Mondfrans and Travers, 1964; Travers, 1967; Paivio, 1971: Salomen, 
1979; Kosslyn, 1980) nor empirical research provide any clear guidance as to the optimum way of 
combining them. 


Different theories lead to different predictions. For example, the dual coding theory of Paivio 
(1971) regards information represented by both pictorial and verbal codes as being processed by 
functionally independent, though interconnected, cognitive systems. It contends that information 
represented by both image and verbal coding, for example, as being more powerful than thatrepresented 
by just onecode. Incontrast, other theories (e.g., Travers, 1967) argue that the transmission ofredundant 
information elie seat than one channel can create dysfunctional “jamming”. Hence, the learning 
via two or more c els should not be superior to that from a single channel. 


As indicated in the review by Levie and Lentz (1982), and elsewhere (e.g. Levin, 1973; Rowher 
and Harris, 1975; Nasser and McEwen, 1976; Maher and Sullivan, 1982; Nugent, 1982; Baggett, 1984), 
the empirical research has many examples of investigations to compare these combinations of modes 
of communication in teaching cognitive skills. However, there are conflicting conclusions, and no 
general pattern of results has yet emerged. Unfortunately, there has been very little research into their 
relative merits in teaching practical and manipulative skills. In one investigation with university 
students, Kempa and Palmer (1974) studied the effectiveness of these different modes of communica- 
tion as three combinations which varied in terms of the amount of concrete and visual help provided. 
They concluded that demonstrations were more effective than written mstructions, but that there was 
no further advantage to be gained by adding written instructions to the demonstrations. 
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The present investigation sets out toexamine the effects of varying degrees of concrete and visual 
help with secondary school students. As well as studying two methods similar to those used by Kempa 
and Palmer, it also includes two other combinations of the four modes of communication to produce 
teaching methods which can be regarded as intermediate in terms of the amount of concrete and visual 
help. In Method W, the students are given written instructions alone. In Method WG, these same written 
instructions are supplemented with graphics to illustrate the performance of various operations. Method 
WGS employs the written instructions and graphics of Method WG, but while the students read the 
instructions themselves, they also hear them spoken. Method WGSD subsumes the combination of 
Method WGS, but the tasks are also demonstrated visually to the students at appropriate moments 
during the spoken commentary. 


METHOD 


The basic plan was to teach the same tasks using each of the four methods with different random 
samples of students taken from the same population. The effectiveness of the different methods was to 
be compared in terms of the performance of the different groups of students in carrying out these tasks 
in test exercises immediately afterwards. 


Students 

The students were all those taking fourth-year science courses in a suburban comprehensive 
school in Norwich. The 80 students, all of European extraction, were aged 14-15, and the two sexes were 
almost equally represented. They covered the whole range of ability, the average being close to that for 
the country as a whole. ' 


Practical tasks 

The two tasks concerned the use of measuring instruments and apparatus from the list given by 
Driver et al. (1982, pp. 203-205). One was the measuring cylinder: the students were to be taught how 
to measure a volume of liquid in the range 10-100 cm? correct to the nearest 1 cm? graduation and pour 
it all into a beaker. The other item was the Bunsen burner in its particular application concerned with 
the heating of solids in ignition tubes. The main points of technique to be taught were using the correct 
colour and area of the flame, as well as holding the tube at the correct angle in the flame. 


Teaching materials 
For both tasks the teaching materials were developed and subjected to pilot trials in a different 
schoo] from that taking part in the main experiment. 


Written instructions. Both the tasks were divided into sub-tasks, The instructions for executing 
these sub-tasks were then printed in order as short sentences on worksheets using language of a level 
which the teachers in the school agreed was appropriate. Examples of the instructions given for using 
the Bunsen burner are given in Figure 1. 


Graphics. The graphics were printed at appropriate points in the right-hand margins of the 
worksheets and depicted the major features of good technique for each sub-task. As shown in Figure 
1, all the pieces of apparatus were drawn in the conventional form used in standard text-books for this 
level. 


Spoken instruction. The spoken instructions were given by means of an audio-cassette made in 
a professional recording studio. The words used were identical to those used in the written instructions. 


Demonstrations. These were presented by means of a VHS video-recording made by profes- 
sional staff in the television studios at the University of East Anglia. It depicted one of the present 
authors demonstrating each of the sub-tasks in sequence and speaking the same words used in making 
the written and spoken instructions. The programme was made in colour, and in actual use the cassette 
was played on standard school equipment. 


Test exercises 

With both tasks, the test exercises were presented to the students as a larger investigation with 
a wider educational purpose. However, the use of the right technique determined the accuracy of the 
final results or observations. Performance was therefore meas in terms of the accuracy of these 
results or observations. 


Measuring cylinder. These test exercises were included as a set of measurements to investigate 
the effects of changing the concentration of reactants on the rate of precipitation of sulphur from sodium 
thiosulphate by dilute acid. Thus students were required to measure out specified volumes of dilute acid 
and sodium thiosulphate solution using separate measuring cylinders for each, and mix the two 
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FIGURE 1 
EXAMPLES OF THE WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS AND GRAPHICS IN THE TEACHING MATERIALS DEVELOPED FOR USING 
THE MEASURING CYLINDER. 


PROCEDURE 


Keep the measuring cylinder 

containing 60 cm3 of sdlution Z 

on a flat surface and fill carefully. 

The final level should be checked 9 “SN 


by having your eye Jevel with the 
mark. 


Placa the conical flask contalning 
50 cm? of solution Z on the Piece 
of white paper which has a cross 
marked on IL 


Caretully pour 5 cm? at the acd 
Into a small measuring cylinder. 


Quickly pour the 5 cm? of the acid 
into the conical flask contaming 
tha 60 cm? of solution Z 


Immechately start the stop clock. 
At the same time swirl the flask 
twice and place on the plece of 
white paper marked with a cross. 


Look direcily down through the 
open mouth of the conical flask so 
you can see the cross Keep 
watching the cross until you can 
no longer see it. 


I= 


Immediately note the time taken 
from the start until you can no 
longer soe the cross. 


solutions in a beaker. The speed of the precipitation was to be measured in terms of the time required 
for the disappearance of a cross drawn on a piece of paper placed underneath the beaker and viewed 
from directly above the liquid. For this purpose, the students were also provided with a standard 
laboratory stop clock which was to be started immediately the solutions were mixed. 


This whole operation was carried out six times using a different concentration of acid in each 
case. In changing the concentration of the acid, the instructions required the students to dilute aspecified 
volume ofa stock solution with different volumes of distilled water. The volumes to be measured varied 
from 5-50 cm?, and, with the concentrations used for the different solutions, the intervals of time ranged 
from 10-90 seconds. 


A measure of the overall accuracy of any single time for disappearance was derived as its 
deviation from the corresponding time obtained by the present authors having previously carried out 
the whole set of measurements under the same itions. For each concentration these deviations were 
then reduced to a five-point scale. For example, a time which deviated from the authors’ by less than 
10 seconds was given a score of 5; a deviation of between 10 and 20 seconds received ascore of 4, etc., 
etc. Over all the different concentrations a combined measure of the accuracy was obtained as the mean 
of these deviations. Thus the greater is the numerical value of this measure, the better is the performance. 


Bunsen burner. These test exercises were based on a set of experiments in which the students 
were to observe the effects of heat on the appearance of a solid. They were also to test for any oxygen 
and carbon dioxide given off in the process. 
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The accuracy of the students’ results was determined from their written responses to the ten 
instructions listed in Table 1. The observations were then assessed on a three-point scale (i.e., 2, 1, 0) 
according to whether they were totally correct, partially correct or wrong, respectively. A combined 
measure was derived by adding the scores for all the responses. This test exercise was performed on 
five different solids, i.e., ammonium chloride, copper carbonate, lead nitrate, sodium hydrogen 
carbonate and hydrated copper sulphate. The overall assessment for all the substances was obtained by 
adding the measures for each substance. 


TABLE 1 


THE INSTRUCTIONS Usep To ELICIT THE OBSERVATIONS IN THE TEST EXERCISE ON USING THE BUNSEN BURNER 


1. Descnbe the colour and general appearance of the substance before heating. 


2. Descnbe the changes, if any, m appearance of the substance during heating. Mention any colour 
changes. If there was no change, write 'No Change’. 


3. Desenbe the sound made, if any, by the substance dunng heating. If there was no noticeable sound, 
write ‘No Sound’. 


4.  Descnbe the appearance of any solid substance forming towards the open end of the test tube during 
heating If there was no solid formed wnte ‘None formed’. 


Describe what happens when a glowmg splint of wood is placed in the test tube during heating. 
Describe what happens when some gas from the heated sample is passed into lime water and shaken. 
Describe the appearance of any droplets of liquid which may have formed in the tube during heating. 


Descnbe the colour of the liquid formed when the substance melted. If ıt did not melt, wnte ‘The 
substance did not melt’. 


9. Describe the appearance of any gas which you saw come off as the substance was being heated. 
Mention its colour. If no gas could be seen, write 'No gas seen’. 


10. Describe the final appearance of the substance when the heating is stopped, and it is then allowed to 
cool down. Mention the colour. 


en anw 


Administration 

The two tasks were taught to the same set of students during their normal science lessons in two 
successive weeks. The randomisation of the students to the four treatments was done separately and 
evenly for the two sexes and independently for the two tasks. In the main, students therefore followed 
a different treatment for each task. 


Each of the methods was administered simultaneously in different laboratories, with the students 
working in randomly chosen pairs with each partner of the same sex. Each pair recorded the results or 
observations on specially prepared sheets, and submitted the sheet for assessment as a joint effort. 


All the apparatus was already set out m designated work places before the students entered the 
laboratory. The lessons began with the minimum of routine spoken instructions from the supervisors, 
who were all experienced science teachers. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 summarises the measures of performance over all the pairs of students for both tasks. The 
main features are displayed to better effect in Figure 2. The results were analysed by a4 x 2 analysis 
of variance, in which the factors were teaching method and sex, respectively, For both tasks the only 
significant differences were those relating to the main effect of teaching method (P<0.05). 


These significant effects were examined in more detail by a series of planned orthogonal 
comparisons. For each task the combined mean of the two groups that did not have the benefit of any 
sound at all (i.e., those using Methods W and WG) was compared with the combined mean of the two 
groups that were taught using one form of sound (-e., those using Methods WGS and WGSD). Further 
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comparisons were made between the means from the Methods W and WG, and between the means from 
methods WGS and WGSD. 


For both tasks there was a significant advantage in favour of those groups that had been taught 
without sound over those that had had sound (P<0.05), Only for the use of the Bunsen bummer was there 
asignificant difference between the means of the groups from Methods WGS and WGSD (P<0.05). The 
advantage was in favour of Method WGSD. 


TABLE 2 


Megans (X) AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS (SD) oF THE DIFFERENT 
TREATMENT GROUPS ON THE TEST EXERCISES 


Test exercise Teaching method* 
WwW WG WGS WGSD 
Measuring cylinder X 14.6 14.0 6.6 10.9 
SD 5.1 62 5.8 6.9 
N*+ 9 10 10 10 
Bunsen bumer x 46.0 43.9 37.2 43.4 
SD 3.7 43 9.8 4.9 
N** 10 10 10 9 


* W = Written instructions ** Number of pairs of students 
G = Graphics 
S = Spoken instructions 
D = Demonstration 


DISCUSSION 
As shown in Figure 2, the means for the different groups range from those which are probably 
as bad as the performances noted by the APU and TAPS reports, to those which are as good as any 
experienced teacher might realistically expect from students covering the whole range of ability. In 
addition, the statistically significant differences confirm that the methods vary widely in effectiveness. 
The direction of the significant differences quite clearly indicates that there has been a high 
degree of dysfunctional “jamming”. In fact, those students who had methods involving two and three 
channels of communication did worse than those having methods with fewer channels of communica- 
tion. Also, there were no significant benefits in adding either form of visual enhancement, i.e., the 
graphics or the demonstration. It is possible that, while listening to the spoken instructions, the students 
id insufficient attention to the written instructions, and per! relied on their memory of what had 
said, while performing the tasks. In contrast, the students who did not have the spoken instructions 
gained from the mtellectual demands of peerage dae written word and became sufficiently familiar 
with the text to refer to it while carrying out the . Whatever the correct explanation, the obtained 
result must be worthy of reflection for the very many teachers who often read aloud instructions which 
are also available in written form for their students. This well-meant additional help may actually be 
counter-productive. 

The failure of the graphics to improve learning is less easily explained. While it is an adage to 
y that a picture is worth a thousand words, the present result implies that a picture adds nothing to the 
effectiveness of the words used in the present investigation. However, it is worth noting that, unlike the 
effects of the spoken word, the graphics did not actually do any harm. They just did not have any 

beneficial effects. Hence the expense in providing this kind of visual material is obviously wasted. 
Any expectation that the method involving the demonstration would have been the most 
effective has certainly not been realised. Only in ene ie Bunsen bumer is there any positive effect 
of using the demonstration on top of the combination WGS, but it does not make Method WGSD any 
better than Method W. This result is even more auxin, bearing in mind the finding of Kempa and 
Palmer (1974) that university students definitely gained a demonstration given on top of written 
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instructions. However, it must also be acknowledged that the design of the present experiment 
confounds any positive effects which the demonstration may have had with the clear negative effects 
observed for the spoken instructions. It is therefore possible that, if the demonstration had been 
presented silently as a supplement to the written instructions, the result could have been significantly 
better than that observed with Methods W and WG. Only further investigations can answer this 
question. 


FIGURE 2 


| GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE MEAN SCORES OF THE DIFFERENT TREATMENT GROUPS IN TEACHING EACH TASK 


Performance 
(Arbitrary Units) 


W = Written instructions 
G = Graphics 
S = Spoken instructions 


D = Demonstrations 





w WG WGS WGSD 


' Teaching Method 


* The scales of measurement for performance are different for each test exercise 


Itis important to note that virtually the same result has been obtained with the two different tasks, 
and, although the students were largely the same in both cases, their random allocation to the different 
methods was completely different on each occasion. The two tasks used measures of performance 
which are also very different. In one case, they were quantitative and assessed objectively. In the other, 
they were qualitative and relied on the subjective impressions of human judges. Therefore, the rather 
surprising results canmot be an artefact of the choice of one particular task or method of assessment. 


Finally, the investigation has been conducted with samples of a size comparable to that of normal 
classes in practical lessons in the United Kingdom. Thus the observed effects have been obtained in a 
situation which corresponds to conventional practice. In this sense, both the significant and non- 
significant effects observed can be regarded as being educationally significant. 


Correspondence and requests for abe ag should be addressed to Dr G. M. Seddon, School of Chemical 
Sciences, University of East Anglia, No Norfolk NR4 TTI. 
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Papers delivered at the Annual Conference of the Education Section of the British 
Eee Society, held in the Durley Dean Hotel, Bournemouth, October 
1989. 


BLaTCHFORD, P., Thomas Coram Research Unit, London 


PLAYTIME IN JUNIOR SCHOOLS: THE CHILD’S VIEW 


Playtime is aneglected butimportant part of the school day. In previous work at the Thomas Coram 
Research Unit (Blatchford, 1989) primary teachers’ view on playtime, and children’s behaviour then, 
were described. Teachers felt that aggressive and desultory behaviour were common, and that 
traditional playground games were in decline. But children are the experts on, and main witness of, 
playground life, and this paper reports on interviews with 11-year-old children in ILEA junior schools. 


Playtime was very popular with children, particularly the long dinner break, and suggestions for 
improvements need to build on this positive view. But there were worries, for example, because of the 
cold, not knowing what to do, and because of disruptive behaviour. Just under one half of the children 
would have liked to stay in at playtime. It is argued that we take unacceptable playground behaviour 
too much for granted, and that children themselves would be responsive to constructive improvements. 
Children’s own suggested improvements are considered. 


The most common playground games were football, chasing games and other ball games. There 
were no reports of games with materials, like marbles. Singing and ring games, and games using 
playground markings, were rarely reported. It is argued that more could be done to encourage a ae 
variety of playground games. The paper ends with a look at the role of the most popular game of all — 
football. 


CALDERHBAD, J., Department of Educational Research, University of Lancaster 


STUDENT TEACHERS’ CONCEPTIONS OF TEACHING, LEARNING AND THE 
CURRICULUM 


Research on expert and novice teachers suggests that experts are distinguished by a rich, well- 
organised, episodic knowledge-base. The wealth of experience on which the experts can draw enables 
them to perceive classroom situations in a more differentiated way, to anticipate events more readily, 
and to adapt their behaviour accordingly. Student teachers have little practitioner experience on which 
to draw, yet at the same time they enter teacher education having spent thousands of hours in an 
“apprenticeship of observation”. What, then, is the nature of the knowledge student teachers bring with 
them to teacher education? How does this knowledge develop? How, if at all, does it influence what 
students learn from their training experiences? What is the relationship between student teachers’ 
entering conceptions of teaching and their developing classroom practice? 


These questions were explored using a variety of methods to gain access to the conceptions of 
teaching, learning and the curriculum held by a sample of 12 student teachers. The students were 
interviewed about their experience at regular intervals throughout their first year. In order to tap their 
more tacit understandings of classrooms, videotapes of teaching were shown to the students who were 
invited to comment on what they observed; students were also asked to write accounts of lessons in the 
form of scripts as a means of making explicit their assumptions about teaching and children. 


Analysis of the data suggests that student teachers have different expectations for, and approaches 
to, learning to teach. They also enter teacher education with several general images of teaching and of 
themselves as teachers. These images influence how they interpret and evaluate their experience in 
schools and what they extract from their teacher education courses. Different images appear to become 
modified and extended in different circumstances. 


Theresearch raises several questions concerning our theoretical appreciation of teachers’ practical 
knowledge and professional leaming, and illuminates some aspects of thenature of the images or mental 
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models that are involved in teachers’ professional thinking. The research also raises several questions 
concerning how teacher education courses might be most appropriately structured to challenge and 
extend students’ understanding of classroom practice. 


CREBESER, A., Thomas Coram Research Unit, London. 


BROS, THE BILL AND THEN TO BED: LOOKING AT 11-YEAR-OLD’S LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


How do 11-year-olds spend their leisure time? There appears to be little quantitative work con- 
sidering the range of leisure activities that this age group are involved in. Those studies which have 
looked at this area have tended to focus their attention on one or possibly two ype of activities, most 
frequently television viewing, with the influence of television on children’s behaviour receiving the 
most attention. 


This paper gives an account of the ways in which a group of Inner London schoolchildren (N=71) 
in the final year at primary school reported spending their time. Each child gave an account of how they 
had spent the previous 24 hours when not at school. The discussion considers the amount of time that 
pre-adolescents devote to arange of educational activities including use of home computers for reading 
and maths; viewing television or video; listening to music and doing household chores. The extent to 
which the children’s ethnic group and sex are associated with each of these leisure activities is explored. 


DURNDELL, A., SIANN, G., AND Guissov, P., Department of Psychology, Glasgow College. 


GENDER DIFFERENCES AND COMPUTING IN COURSE CHOICE AT ENTRY INTO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Three hundred and eighty-seven students who had just entered higher education were asked why 
they had made their course choices, and what their views of the situation where low numbers of females 
were entering computing and technological areas. Whilst males in general were more instrumental in 
their course choices than females, computing students of both sexes eppeuice attracted by extrinsic 
awards perceived to go along with computing, and tended to deny that they were especially suited to 
study in their area. Potential female students of computing appeared to be put off by the prospect of 
harassment in predominantly male groups, and by problems linked to images of unfemininity. t 
it was generally thought that females had the ability to study computers, school teachers were widely 
criticised for putting schoolgirls off technological subjects. 


EnTWISTL8, N. anD Tait, H., Department of Education, University of Edinburgh. 


APPROACHES TO LEARNING, EVALUATIONS OF TEACHING, AND PREFERENCES FOR 
CONTRASTING ACADEMIC ENVIRONMENTS 


Previous research has demonstrated that the academic environments provided by departments in 
higher education have direct effects on students’ approaches to studying. But other studies have 
indicated that these effects are mediated by the students’ own perceptions of those environments. Here 
two studies are reported which explore the relationships between approaches to learning, or study 
orientations, and perceptions of the academic environment. Those perceptions are measured in two 
distinct ways, one which minimises the effects of differential perceptions, and one which highlights 
them. Factor analyses of the of three groups of students taking engineering and psycholo 
are used to clarify the nature of the relationships between study orientations and perceptions of the 
academic environment. It is found, as in earlier studies, that there are relationships which associate deep 
approaches with perceptions of relevance, and surface approaches with a heavy workload. But here it 
is also shown that students with rales hare orientations are likely to define effective teaching in 
ways which reflect those orientations. Implications both for the design of feedback questionnaires and 
for the improvement of teaching and learning in higher education are discussed. 
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AUTOMATICITY — A NEW FRAMEWORK FOR DYSLEXIA RESEARCH? 


The performance of a group of 23 13-year-old dyslexic children was compared with that of same- 
age controls on a battery of tests of motor balance. A dual task paradigm was used — subjects performed 
each test twice, once as a single task, and once as a dual task concurrently with a secondary task. Two 
alternative secondary tasks were used, the classic coun me backwards task and an auditory choice 
reaction task. Both secondary tasks were calibrated for subject to ensure that their performance 
on the isos rae alone fell between pre-specified performance criteria. In all single task conditions 
there was no difference between the performance of the two groups. B Sy tani out of 20 tests 
performed under dual task conditions, the dyslexic group were si slice aot whereas the 
controls showed no impairment, thus resulting in significantly better performance by the control group 
than the dyslexic group. The sole exception was that the dyslexic children were not impaired on the 
easiest balance condition with the choice reaction task. Under the dual task condition the dyslexic 
children also performed worse than the controls on the secondary task. It is very hard to accommodate 
the findings within the traditional framework of a deficit specific to lexical skills. One plausible 
explanation of the results is that, unlike the controls, the dyslexic children need to invest significant 
conscious resources for monitormg balance, and thus their performance i is adversely affected by any 
secondary task which serves to distract attention from the task. This need for “conscious 
compensation" suggests that for dyslexic children the skill of motor balance is poorly automised. It is 
possible, therefore, that many of the reading deficits of dyslexic children are merely symptoms of amore 
general learning deficit — the failure to fully automise skills. 


Farqunar, C., Thomas Coram Research Unit, London. 


SAFER TEACHING OF SAFER SEX? PRIMARY TEACHING IN THE AGE OF HIV/AIDS 


In recent years, increasing attention has been paid, both by researchers and educationalists, to the 
understanding and attitudes of secondary school children towards HIV/Aids. However, little attention 
has beca ps to the implications of HIV/AIDS for primary school children, This paper discusses some 
of the political, moral and legal questions raised when discussing HIV/AIDS with children of nines 
school age. It addresses four main questions. Firstly, is HIV/AIDS of relevance to primary ag 
children? Secondly, what do 8- and 10-year-old children understand and feel about HIV/AIDS? 
Thirdly, what role could primary teachers play in helping children to further their understanding? And 
fourthly, how prepared are teachers for this role? The paper draws on a one-year pilot study carried out 
at Thomas Coram Research Unit (London Institute of Education), and funded by the ESRC. The 
research was concerned with the feasibility of carrying out research into young children’s AIDS-related 
knowledge. It was based predominantly in one suburban primary school, and involved interviews with 
LEA officials, school governors, teaching and non-teaching staff and parents, as well as data collection 
with children. 


Ga.LLoway, D., Department of Educational Research, University of Lancaster 


WHOSE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS SHOULD WE BE DIAGNOSING? 


This paper argues that children’s special educational needs cannot be seen in isolation from the 
professional development of their teachers. Attention is drawn briefly to the limitations in some 
conventional approaches to the assessment of behavioural problems. These are discussed in the light 
ofrecentresearchon schoo] and teacher effectiveness. The paper identifies factors within schools which 
contribute to pupils’ special needs. It is argued that these factors are most usefully conceptualised as 
the legitimate needs of teachers, and that the special educational needs of children result more 
frequently from failures to meet the needs of their teachers than from cognitive, personality or familial 
problems. It is argued that the iples of diagnostic teaching from a logical extension to criterion 
referenced assessment and y as much to learning as to behavioural problems. As important, they 
can accommodate a range of theoretical orientations. 
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DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOUR IN SCHOOLS: THE RELEVANCE OF MOTIVATION STYLE 


This paper reviews briefly the evidence that schools exert a substantial influence over their pupils’ 
behaviour. It also considers the limitations inherent in the school effectiveness literature on process 
variables associated with effective/ineffective schooling. It is suggested that teachers and researchers 
have neglected the importance of motivational vabi as influences on pupils’ and teachers’ 
behaviour. What is needed is a perspective that links policy and practice at schoo] and classroom level 
with the perceptions and motivational styles of individual teachers and pupils. Within the framework 
of research on motivational style, it is argued that the concepts of learned helplessness and of self-worth 
concern have particular relevance in understanding disruptive behaviour in schools. 


Gussov, P., Department of Psychology, Glasgow College. 


THE GENDER GAP IN COMPUTER USE: PUPIL MOTIVATION AND ATTITUDES IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A questionnaire was administered to 429 pupils in five Scottish secondary schools in order to 
survey their beliefs about, and attitudes to, computer use, both within and without the school setting. 
Two issues are reported on in this paper: first the effect of the sex composition on the school (whether 
single sex or co-ed) was considered. The three schools surveyed here were fee paying “private” schools 
chosen for their homgeneous pupil intake, thus controlling for social status. In line with previous 
research it was found that the co-ed situation promoted a polarisation of attitudes, i.e., there was a 
tendency for girls and boys in a mixed sex situation to answer more differently from each other in 
comparison with the girls and boys in the single sex group. Secondly, the effect of the socio-cultural 
background of the schools’ pupils intake (“private”, “intermediate” and “disadvantaged’’) was 
investigated. All schools in this analysis were co-ed. Attitudes to computers were generally positive. 
However, the pupils from the “disadvantaged” area showed a more enthusiastic and to some extent less 
critical attitude to computer use than pupils in the other schools. 


Looking at the sample as a whole, boys showed a higher degree of sex stereotyped attitudes in 
connection with computer use, and they reported more knowledge and experience of computer 
programming and games. Also in line with existing literature, the girls adopted an “I can't, we can't” 
approach to computers, i.e, they believed that while women as a whole could cope well with computers, 
as individuals they felt anxious. 


Interpretations of the documented gender gap will be presented and some questions for future 
research highlighted. i 


GLYNN, E., Education Department, University of Otago 


DISCIPLINE IS FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL: COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF THE 
ENQUIRY CHAIRED BY LORD ELTON 


Successful behaviour management and disciplinary practices in a school require a school-wide 
policy and school-wide commitment. This paper draws out four areas of practical concern arising from 
the recommendations made in the Elton report. These are: (1) changes in staff behaviour required within 
a school-wide approach; (2) input from a curriculum of personal and social education; (3) relationships 
with parents and parent involvement; (4) integration of children with disabilities and special needs. 

Within an effective whole school approach to behaviour, management and discipline, it will 
become increasingly difficult for individual teachers to justify excluding from their classes children 
who have disabilities, handicaps, or who experience behavioural and learning difficulties. 


Hastinos, N., Department of Educational Studies and Management, Reading University 


MAKING SENSE OF THE SENSE TEACHERS MAKE OF EFFECTING CHANGE IN CHIL- 
DREN’S BEHAVIOUR i 


The Elton Report and the research which it commissioned confirm that the most frequently 
encountered problems of classroom behaviour are, individually, relatively trivial. They are problems 
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of talking, interfering with the work of others etc. There is now a substantial body of evidence which 
identifies elements of teachers’ strategies and school organisation and as being related to the frequency 
of such behaviours. What we lack within educational psychology i is any coherent attempt to develop 
a framework within which to make sense of these findings 


Teachers who have made positive use of this ER rarely fail to make sense of the effects of 
their revised strategies on individual pupils and whole classes. They frequently locate the changes in 
their “relationships” with pupils. They see the change as entailing more than a change of behaviour. 


This paper examines the relationship between a number of theoretical constructs which embody 
the idea of felt personal influence (viz. Locus of Control, Attribution Theory, Self Efficacy, Learned 
Helplessness and Personal Construct Theory), the notion of “good relationship” and behavioural 
change strategies now commonly employed im schools. 


Hornay, G., School of Education, University of Hull 


EFFECT ON FATHERS PARENTING CHILDREN WITH DOWN’S SYNDROME 


A considerable amount has been written about the effects on mothers of parenting children with 
handicapping conditions, but very little on fathers. A review of the literature on fathers reveals a fairly 
consistent set of negative assumptions about their response to the situation. These assumptions appear 
to be based on limited data of doubtful reliability. In order to remedy this situation a descriptive study 
was conducted with a representative sample of fathers of children with a specific handicapping 
condition. 

Ninety-seven fathers of children with Down’s Syndrome were interviewed and 88 of these 
completed and returned a booklet of questionnaires. The interview was minimally structured in order 
to obtain the fathers’ perspectives of their situation (qualitative data). The booklet contained question- 
naires designed to measure the fathers’ stress level; adaptation; personality; marital satisfaction; social 
support; family relationships; and, demographic variabli (quantitive data). Analysis of qualitative and 
quantitative data is underway and preliminary findings will be reported. Implications for professional 
practice and for future research with families of children with handicapping conditions will be 
discussed. 


Jones, D., Casey, W., KUGLER, B. AND WATKINS, B., Birkbeck College, Harperbury Hospital, London. 


A ear STUDY OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT AND ACADEMIC 
TTAINMENTS IN DOWN’S SYNDROME CHILDREN 


Thirty-six a s Syndrome children, half of whom attended mainstream primary or nursery 
schools and half school for children with moderate learning difficulties, were assessed over a two-year 
period. Baseline and six-monthly measurements were taken of their progress in expressive language, 
comprehension, numeracy, verbal fluenc sect , drawing ability and reading. Mental age was estimated at 
baseline and at the end of the two years. The mainstream children made significantly greater progress 
in numeracy, comprehension and mental age and compared favourably on all other measures. The 
results are discussed in terms of their implications for integrated education. 

/ 


KniGut, P., St Martin’s College of Higher Education, Lancaster 


PRESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL VIEWS OF CHILDREN’S LEARNING IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL HISTORY 


Educational practice and educational prescriptions necessarily — albeit often unwittingly — 
embody beliefs about how children learn and develop. One set of problems arises when mismatches 
occur: for example, between these beliefs and the espoused aims of teaching; or between the theories 
pipes the prescriptions and those underlying the practices. 

paper the logic of a recent, detailed curriculum prescription (the interim reportof the History 
National 5 Cupcake Wocking Party) is examined, and compared to the views of children’s develop- 
ment and learning held by 28 primary school teachers identified as skilled in history teaching. Some 
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implications are noted for school and staff development, and for the implementation of the National 
Curriculum. 


Kruonr, C., Summers, M., AND Patacio, C., Oxford University, Westminster College 


LEARNING CONCEPTUAL SCIENCE — HELPING THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


The Primary School Teachers and Science (PSTS) Project is concerned with developing INSET 
materials to help primary teachers improve their understanding of the science concepts they will have 
to deal with when teaching the National Curriculum. Taking to heart Ausubel’s well-known dictum “the 
most important single factor influencing learning is what the learner already knows — ascertain this 
and teach him accordingly”, the first phase of the Project's work involved in-depth interviews with 
primary teachers to identify their existing conceptions in the areas of forces and their effects, changes 
in materials and energy. Building on the results of the interview, survey methods were used to establish 
the prevalence of views differing from the accepted scientific interpretations, in a wider sample of 
primary teachers. Having established the prevalence of these “misconceptions”, the project team is in 
a position to decide the areas where help is most needed. The next stage of the work involves the design 
and trial of INSET materials that starts from teachers’ existing conceptions and, within a constructive 
view of learning, will provide appropriate experiences to help them move towards accepted scientific 
interpretations of the concepts mvolved. 


The tation will describe some of the findings of the interview and prevalence phases of this 
work, and will go on to outline some of the planned approaches to INSET that we think will help primary 
school teachers in the task of teaching science at this level. 


Mooney, A., Thomas Coram Research Unit, London. 
TEASING AND FIGHTING IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOLS — WHAT CHILDREN HAVE TO SAY 


The Infant School Project at Thomas Coram Research Unit followed the progress of all September 
entrants to reception classes in 33 ILEA schools, until the end of their first year as juniors (Young 
Children at School in the Inner City, by B. Tizard et al., 1988). When aged 7, a subsample were 
interviewed about school. This paper examines what children have to say about teasing and fighting at 
school during interviews for a foilow up study of the sample at 11. It would seem that teasing is a 
common feature of school life in that almost all of the 175 who were interviewed said that children at 
their school were teased and about two-thirds said that they themselves had been teased during the 
fourth year. But how and why are these children teased and what do they do about it? Who get involved 
in fights and why? How do children generally feel about fighting? The paper addresses these questions, 
with reference to sex, ethnic group and age differences. Some implications are noted for school and staff 
development, and for the implementation of the National Curriculum. 


Parn, J., Educational Psychologist, Lancaster. 


UNDERACHIEVEMENT AND UNSETTLED BEHAVIOUR 


Through whole-based surveys of children’s writing from dictation of “standard sentences” it has 
been possible to quickly identify the incidence and location of learning difficulties. In “reply” to the 
findings, strategies and resourcing have been developed in discussion with the schools and Local 
Education Authority. In parallel there has been some use of a behavioural questionnaire through which 
teachers have been mvited to rate their pupils in terms of memory, attention and conduct (M.A.C. 
Questionnaire). 

Substantial associations are repeatedly found between pupil underachievement (as assessed 
through writing from dictation) and teacher rating of unsettled behaviour. In conjunction with surveys 
of literacy in special schools, meeting the needs of pupils with emotional and behavioural difficulties, 
strong links are presented between “unmet” learning needs and behavioural difficulties. 
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The phooonhy of the strategies is to assume that learning difficulties in basic subjects beget 
behavioural problems, rather than presume, as teachers often do, that behaviour difficulties are the 
“cause” of underachievement. 


A series of whole school surveys are discussed to back up this strategic philosophy. 


PLewis, I., Thomas Coram Research Unit, London 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN SCHOOL ATTAINMENTS IN THE PRIMARY YEARS 


This paper reports on a follow-up, to the end of junior school, of the cohort of children who, in 
1982, entered 33 multi-ethnic infant schools from nursery school. The results for the infant school 
period were given in the book by Tizard et al. (1988). Here we look at attainment at the end of junior 
school, progress during junior school, and progress throughout the primary years. Only 149 out of the 
starting sample of 343 children were still in their original schools by the end of juniors. In addition, 
pupils who had moved but stayed within the London area were tested to give a final sample of 166, 59 
of whom were black (Afro-Caribbean) and 78 were white. Group reading and maths tests were used, 
the Suffolk reading test and the Young’s ‘““Y” maths test. The pattern of results found during the infant 
school penod was repeated for junior school, with girls, particularly white girls, ahead in reading, and 
white pupils, particularly white boys, ahead in maths. However, the mean standard scores for the 
sample were low — 90 for reading and 86 for maths. The correlations for reading and maths over time 
were substantial. The paper concludes with a comparison of the results from this study and the recent 
ILEA study of junior schools (Mortimore et al., 1988), and makes suggestions for future research in this 
area. 


Pumpurry, P., University of Manchester. 


INTEGRATING THE TESTING AND TEACHING OF READING IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL: CHALLENGES AND RESPONSES 


This paper has two aims. First, to identify challenges facing both teachers and educational 
psychologists in integrating the teaching and testing of reading. Second, to consider some techniques 
that show promise and merit development. 


The Report by the Task Group on Assessment and Testing (DES, 1988), “The National 
Curriculum (English)” (DES and the WO, 1989) and Draft Circular/89 “Assessments and statements 
of special educational needs: procedures within the education, health and social services” (DES, 1988) 
set the context within which the above issues will be addressed. 


Challenges considered will include points deriving from theoretical and practical issues concern- 
ing the nature of reading development, the uses and abuses of reading tests and assessment techniques, 
pedagogy and the initial and INSET training of professionals. 


Responses identified include an overview of reading test and assessment techniques that integrate 
the teaching and testing of reading. Three of these will be described in more detail. Recent research 
results will be presented and their implications for furthering co-operation between the educational 
psychologist and the class teacher will be considered. 


Ripcway, J., Department of Psychology, University of Lancaster 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


What experiences should primary school pupils receive regarding information technology (IT), 
and what are the barriers to providing them? 


This paper will begin with a review of the attainment targets relevant to IT defined in National 
Curriculum documents. Perhaps the most obvious barrier to innovation is the supply of hardware. Such 
an analysis ignores a more fundamental problem of teacher education in the educational uses of 
computers: problems of teacher education will provide the focus for this paper. 


A major source of classroom based support for practising teachers is provided by Advisory 
Teachers (ATs) who are funded under the Educational Support Grant scheme. Lancashire LEA, 
Cumbria LEA and Lancaster University are collaborating on a project funded by the Training Agency 
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which aims to support ATs in their work. Some of the problems they encounter (and their successes) 
will be described. 


A second group of teachers to be considered is teachers undergoing initial training. One might 
consider these people to be heralds of the brave new world of computer assisted learning. A survey of 
student teachers’ uses of IT during their teaching practice, and of their views concerning IT will be 
reported. The survey does not support the “heralds” view! 

The paper will conclude by highlighting ways in which psychological research mighthelp teachers 
to meet some of the challenges posed by the National Curriculum, regarding IT. 


Srann, G., Macon, H. and G.issov, P., Glasgow College and University of Edinburgh 


THE EFFECTS OF COMPUTER USE ON GENDER DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES TO 
COMPUTERS 


The attitudinal consequences of a focussed LOGO programming experience which took place 
over the course of one term within 114 primary school children attending four Edinburgh schools is 
discussed with particular reference to gender differences. Half the pupils used list processing and half 
the pupils used graphic processing. In addition half the pupils worked in the same sex dyads and half 
in mixed dyads. Substantial differences between boys and girls were shown in their pre-experience 
attitudes towards computer technology. In general the boys appeared more confident of their personal 
ability in the field of computing. They also showed more interest in computing and were more likely 
to believe that computing required high ability. General attitudes to computer use were similarly 
posiuve for both sexes. After the computer experience gender differences in attitudes to computing 
diminished. The exception to this general tendency was that girls’ anxiety levels relative to boys 
increased, These results did not appear to be related to either the type of activity the pupils were exposed 
to or the composition of working dyads. Observation of the pupils at the console did indicate that in 
mixed dyads boys dominated. Interpretations of the gender differences are presented and important 
questions for future research and practice are raised. 


Simpson, M., AND SAUNDERS, A., Northern College of Education, Aberdeen Campus. 


PUPILS’ EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES —— COHERENT, CONTINUOUS AND 
PROGRESSIVE? 


The Scottish Education Department has funded a longitudinal study of pupils’ leaming experi- 
ences in late primary and early secondary school, for 1989-1992. The research proposal emerged from 
a recommendation made in the final report of the 10-14 committee of the CCC, convened to consider 
pupils’ learning experiences ın the transition period of late primary and early secondary education. The 
committee members stated that: 


“We take it as axiomatic that a young person’s experience of education should be coherent, contmuous 
and progressive” (10-14 Report) 
The concer of our study is consideration of whether pupils’ experiences are as recommended in 
relation to: 
(1) the account taken of pupils’ understanding, knowledge and skills in curricular planning; 
(2) what might constitute a progression in a variety of curricular areas; 
(3) what is continuous in relation to the content and skills which comprise a progression within a 
* particular subject area; 
(4) what constitutes a coherent experience as regards classroom pedagogy. 


Inorder to monitor pupil experiences, we are following a small sample of pupils over a four-year period. 
We will build up a description of individual experiences using a case-study method. Our starting point 
will be to investigate the interactive processes between pupil, teacher and curriculum, considering how 
systems are regulated through the action of various individuals (Giddens, 1979). 
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Our data will be collected from a variety of sources, i.e., assessment of pupil understanding in a 
number of conceptual areas of the curriculum, existing documentation, participant observation and 
interviews. In addition we will make recourse to substantive, formal and meta theory, in order to analyse ' 
our data. 


SMITH, L., Department of Educational Research, University of Lancaster. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ BELIEFS ABOUT CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT IN HISTORY 
TEACHING 


A commonly used argument states that, since good practice exists, it should be codified and 
broadcast. This argument is central to an on-going ESRC study of the primary history classroom, where 
a sample (N = 28) of teachers, known to be doing good history work, is currently under study. The 
present r examines four issues: (1) the extent to which teachers are sensitive to differences in 
children’s age in relation to their abilities; (2) teachers’ diagnostic competence; (3) teachers’ beliefs 
about the place of children’s errors in history learning; (4) the extent to which developmental principles 
are reflected in teachers’ beliefs and practices (Smith, 1987). The discussion focuses on 


— the extent of the correspondence between teachers’ beliefs and their teaching 
— the basis of teachers’ judgments and actions 
-— issues, both theoretical and methodological, arising in the documentation of good practice. 


REFERENCE 
Surra, L. (1987). Developmental theory in the classroom, Instruct. Sci., 16, 307-317. 


Warr, H. D., Department of Computing Science, University of Glasgow. 


ATTITUDE CHANGE IN SCHOOLGIRLS TO COMPUTERS 


Due to the national decline in the percentage of women students entering higher-education 
computing courses, several UK universities and colleges have run computing workshops for school- 
girls. These workshops aim to show the young women who come along that there is an important place 
for them in computing. 


Although total student numbers are increasing, industry is increasingly unable to find sufficient 
candidates to fill the available posts in computing and information technology. Therefore, it is 
important that girls should be made aware of the opportunities which computing can offer. Runni 
workshops for schoolgirls is one way of increasing awareness and counteracting the “boys’ toys” 
image, which has become prevalent over the last few years. 


In 1988 Glasgow University ran its first “Women into Computing” workshops for oyan 
schoolgirls from Strathclyde, Central, and Dumfries and Galloway regions. More than 2000 girls trom 
125 schools applied for the 100 available places. These schools encompassed both the public and private 
sectors, and both girls’ and mixed schools. 


Therefore in 1989, Glasgow University’s Computing Science Department worked together with 
industry to provide five one-day “Women into Computing” workshops. On each of the five days 20 
third-year schoolgirls attended. Although this year 1000 girls from 110 schools attended a workshop, 
there were still some schools left on the waiting list. Also, more than 1500 girls were disappointed. 


The 1000 girls took part in computer workshop sessions, saw a video on IT, and heard women from 
industry talk about their experiences and the opportunities open to girls who study computing. Each girl 
was given a questionnaire to complete and retum at the beginning of the day and another questionnaire 
during the final session. Some questions were included in both questionnaires. The initial analysis of 
the girls’ responses shows that a significant attitude change took place during the course of the 
workshop. 


The success of these “Women into Computing” workshops indicates that providing a “girls only” 
environment is one way of heightemmng girls’ interest in the subject. 
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WHELDALL, K., AND MERRETT, F., Centre for Child Study, University of Birmingham. 


POSITIVE TEACHING: EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOUR MANAGEMENT WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE ELTON REPORT 


Problems of discipline and classroom control have been perennial concerns for teachers but 
academic educationists and teacher trainers have largely ignored these issues, focusing instead on such 
matters as curriculum design and content. Little or no specific training in managing classroom 
behaviour is provided for teachers at either pre- or in-service level, as the recently published Elton 
Report on “Discipline in Schools” makes clear. The Secretary of State for Education has accepted two 
of the main recommendations of this report: “that in future all initial teacher training courses should 
include separate, compulsory elements of practical training in how to manage pupil behaviour” and 
“that the management of pupil behaviour should become a national priority in the Local Education 
Authority Training Grants Scheme for in-service training of teachers”. 


Our research programme based at the Centre for Child Study has been addressing precisely these 
issues, including the development of specific, research based, training courses for teachers in “Positive 
Teaching: effective classroom behaviour management”, for both primary and secondary teachers. 
These courses have been well received by the teaching community for over five years and rigorous 
experimental evaluations have clearly demonstrated their effectiveness in changing teachers’ class- 
room behaviour and, as a result, improving the behaviour of their classes. 


WHiTTInaTon, J., MRC Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge. 


LARGE VERBAL-NON-VERBAL ABILITY DIFFERENCES AND UNDERACHIEVEMENT 


In a large-scale study (over 10,000 11-year-olds) of verbal/fnon-verbal ability differences and 
underachievement it was Pound that children who had large V-NV ability differences were more likely 
to be underachieving in reading comprehension or mathematics or both, than children of the same 
overall ability with more similar Y and NV components. 


The rates for “severe” underachievement (two standard errors below expectation, based on 
He ast of achievement scores on ability scores) were two to ten times greater among the large V- 

ability differences group of children, nearly 20 per cent of whom were severely underachieving m 
reading comprehension, as were over 5 per cent in mathematics. 


WILKINSON, J. E., Department of Education, University of Glasgow. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INITIAL TEACHER TRAINING: A RESPONSE FROM TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Over the past decade the position and status of psychology in teaching training courses has been 
gradually eroded to a point where considerable concern is now felt amongst psychologists that 
psychology is no longer playing the role it should be in the preparation of teachers. In order to reverse 
this trend, it is considered desirable that the Society use its resources to bring together psychologists 
with important contributions to make to teacher training and to use the common ground to promote a 
defined curriculum process for institutions involved in teacher training. 


In 1988 the Society published a Statement on Psychology and Initial Teacher Training (asummary 
appeared in the February 1989 issue of The Psychologist). The paper was prepared by an ad hoc working 
party of the Education Section and was approved by the SAB. 


The statement was sent to all establishments (universities, polytechnics and colleges) involved in 
the training of teachers, together with a letter from the President of the Society requesting a response 
to the paper. Responses have now been analysed and the results of this analysis will be presented. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Arnscow, M., AND Muncey, J. (1989). Meeting Individual Needs. London: David Fulton, pp. 
149, £10.95, ISBN 1-85346-033-8. 


This book comes at a time when schools are undergoing great changes following recent legislation, 
and offers a way of viewing children and their education that is refreshing, and which redresses some 
of the unfortunate negative aspects of the 1981 Education Act. “The aim ofthis book is to help teachers 
in primary schools to review and develop their thinking and practice in meeting the individual needs 
of their pupils.” 


The authors call upon their considerable experience in working on SNAP (Special Needs Action 
Programme), a major in-service initiative based in Coventry. This initiative has influenced the response 
of many other local authorities to special needs provision. 


Each chapter begins with a short chapter guide which helps focus the reader on the overall nature 
of the content. This I feel is particularly useful where the authors are dealing with content and 
philosophy simultaneously. Chapter One is an overview of Warnock and there is an interesting post- 
Warnock analysis which sets the scene for the rest of the book: “... we have argued that a post-W arnock 
era demands a change of emphasis away from a concern with a separate group of children, said to have 
special needs, towards an orientation that attempts to make schools more effective in responding to 
pupils as individuals.” 


Chapter 2 gives a clear and concise account of the SNAP initiative including evaluation data, the 
implications of school change, and an overview of the characteristics of those schools dealing 
effectively with special needs as a whole school Bn Sa This leads directly into Chapter 3 which 
expands on how effective schools come to be effective and describes the necessary changes in 
individual teacher practice and school response. This chapter, eee Practice”, was the most 
interesting for me because the authors have not glossed over the difficulties that change presents in a 
complex situation such as a school. The section on the nature of change is positive and encouraging, 
taking into account the human factors involved. I particularly welcomed the emphasis that “change is 
really about learning” and “change is a process not an event”. There is a brief section on stress and I 
wanted this to be longer but, given the breadth of the book, it would have led to an imbalance. It is 
heartening however to see it included. i 


The chapter on “Assessment, Recording and Evaluation” does not address the National Curricu- 
lum directly but the framework offered is not incompatible with the general ethos of information- 
gathering implied in the National Curriculum. My only fear is that teachers will adopt less useful 
methods of assessment than those the authors offer. They offer a brief section on audio-visual recording 
which I feel may offer an exciting and mformative way of recording children’s hearing behaviour 
particularly for the practical aspects of the National Curriculum. 


“The authors frequently draw their experience of working with teachers and an interesting example 
in the chapter on “Teaching and Learning” is a matrix produced by Coventry teachers to record and 
analyse children’s writing. This matrix could also be used to help teachers develop a curriculum for 
helping children acquire certain skills. There are references throughout the book on how to use analyses 
and recordings to promote change in practice. 


Chapters 6 and 7 deal with relationships and how to cope with those relationships that break down. 
Thus the emphasis for behaviour problems in this book is framed in terms of presentation and shared 
responsibility between child, parent and teacher. The authors offer a positive framework for problem 
solving which can and should at times involve the whole school. This leads neatly to the final chapter 
on whole school response and policy development and the importance of leadership in the school. 


The book is well written, the layout is helpful and aids leaming, and the content is broad-based. 
For me the authors move swiftly from “special needs children” to individual needs and how to respond. 
In some ways the book is quite charismatic and the feeling I was left with was that if J did all this as a 
teacher then all would be fine. I know that reality is not so simple but the book offers, I believe, a clear 
starting point for primary teachers. I would like to see it read and discussed by primary teachers and the 
content digested and adapted by schools in a creative way, rather than followed slavishly. 


I think the authors have been successful in drawing together the main underlying threads in good 
current educational practice and applying them to individual needs. This book would be useful to all 


pee teachers, educational advisers, and teachers in training. I will finish with a quote from Peter 
obinson in the foreword: “Their (the authors’) essential argument is that if we can get the school 
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functioning well, everybody benefits — parents, teaching and non-teaching staff, the head and, most 
important, all the children.” 


TERI-ANNE HORNBY 


Couey, A. M., AND Bzecu, J. R. (Eds.) (1989). Acquisition and Performance of Cognitive 
Skills. Chichester: Wiley, pp. 348, £32.95 hbk., ISBN 0-471-91461-4. 


The pen is not actually mightier than the sword but it can be a great leveller of ideas, flattening the 
landscape with a homogenised flow of words. Nothing demonstrates this better than the recent cultural 
phenomenon of edited texts made up of tutorial essays. We are usually assured by the series editors that 
these fill gaps in the current exposition of research. What they seem to have in mind, however, is 
something analogous to filling in potholes in the road, guaranteeing a smoother ride to the drive-in 
cinema and crematorium. How much preferable it would be if editors sought out and presented 
unexpurgated the rough peaks of scholarship, enabling more of us to share the excitement ofnew ideas. 


There is a place for the tutorial essay. It can serve an eminently useful function in providing a 
simplified overview of inherently complex or technically difficult material; it can integrate radically 
new ideas from disparate sources; or it can organise and summarise large quantities of data. Such essays 
appear from time to time as journal articles or separate monographs. In contrast, the essays in edited 
texts are typically portraits of research topics, having been (a) requested by an editor and (b) written 
to an arbitrary deadline. Their major use perhaps is as cammon-fodder for undergraduate essays. 

The authors in the present book do a diligent job presenting portraits of topics of cognition and 
skill. Some of them have had enough practice on their portrait to produce it in their sleep. Some have 
attempted to assimilate and organise recent data and ideas. All too often, though, they are bland 
exercises presenting material of variable quality. Whatever aspirations the editors had for a coherent 
text, the portraits sit side by side uneasily nodding to each other, seeking affinity through their use of 
the blanket term cognition. 


The first and longer half of the book deals with acquisition of skills, and the second half with 
conditions of performance, including individual differences. The editors gracefully set the scene in an 
introductory chapter and balletically ue up loose ends in an epilogue. It is a civilised occasion. 


Two chapters in the first half deal with the acquisition of fairly specific skills, learning to read 
English (Beech) and leaming to write computer programs (Elsom-Cook). Annett attempts to discern 
general principles of training. Gilhooly and Green discuss the learnability of problem-solving skills and 
draw inspiration from computer simulations of skill. Colley discusses the acquisition of motor skill in 
the context of recent process theories of skill. The longest chapter, by Sincoff and Sternberg, attempts 
a theoretical overview of the development of skill inchildren, which becomes lost in clouds of specious 
abstraction. 


Three chapters in the second half deal with conditions of performance: they cover respectively 
ageing (Salthouse), stress (Hartley, Morrison and Amold) and diumal rhythm (Smith). The kind of 
wisdom to be found in these is that one is not at one’s mental peak after a heavy lunch, after prolonged 
loss of sleep, or beyond the age of seventy. Barber, discussing attention and the ability to do two tasks 
at once, can also be said to deal with special condition of performance. The remaining chapter, by 
Ericsson and Oliver, describes an exercise in the training and testing of mnemonic memary. 


Since this book is no worse than others of its kind and better perhaps than some, it may seem unfair 
to use it to attack the genre. Let me make it clear that I am criticising the genre, and that this happens 
to be the book I was asked to review. 


Henry SHAFFER 


EISENBERG, N., AND STRAYER, J. (Eds.) (1987). Em n and its Development. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, pp. x + 406, £32.50 hbk., ISBN 0-521-32609-5. 


I think many psychologists will find this a very uncomfortable book indeed. The notion that 
anyone can (or would want to) research into something as slippery as empathy is likely to send all 
committed behaviourists screaming back to their laboratories. Empathy, like love and dreams, is very 
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much an inner experience, belonging to the world of subjective experience rather than to that of public 
information and the hard data of science. 


Yet any behaviourist who takes the trouble to read this book must surely pause to re-examine his 
or her prejudices. As the editors point out in their preface, research into empathy has increased 
dramatically in recent years, and far from bemg woolly-minded and redolent of moral uplift most of it 
lays as much claim to being scientific as the majority of other things we do in psychology. And if 

tification is needed for a focus ; upon empathy, the editors provide it when they indicate how i important 
It is in the development and maintenance of affective bonds, of understanding, and of caring actions 
between people. The experience of empathy is certainly a subjective one, but the operation of empathy 
is very evident in social behaviours, and may indeed be one of the strongest elements in determining 
the direction and content of these behaviours. 


The book makes clear, however, that we still need a firm consensus on what empathy actually is. 
Some psychologists take it to refer to cognitive process analagous to cognitive role taking or tive 
taking, others take it to mean an affective process with cognitive components, while yet ater hold it 
to be a communicatory and/or information gathering function. Even amongst the contributors to this 
book, no final agreement seems to emerge. However, the editors’ own contention is that empathy 
involves “sharing the perceived emotion of another” — “feeling with” another. As such it can be 
distinguished from sympathy (feeling for another), from personal distress (one’s own aversive feelings 
aroused by the plight of another) and from projection (the act of ascribing to another one’s own feelings, 
attitudes, etc.). And without wanting to put words into the mouths of therest of the contributors, itseems 
to me that this definition would raise no major objections from any of them. 


If this is what empathy is, the next question to ask is how do we research into it? Space doesn’t 
allow an extensive summary of the research presented in this volume, but among the more frequently 
mentioned techniques are (predictably) self-report, observer reports on (infants and young children’s) 
reactions to distress in others, picture-story indice scores, questionnaire data, facial/gestural indices, 
teacher/parental reports, motor mimicry, and somatic or physiological measures. Reading the data 
generated by these measures, I was struck by the consistency of the findings they appear to generate, 
and by the fact that where differences exist they seem to be due more to disagreements over definition 
rather than to inadequacies of methodology. 


In addition to summarising research, the contributors also look at the kind of environment in which 
empathy (in itself an apparently innate response) is most effectively fostered in children. Such an 
environment is one that satisfies the child’s own emotional needs, discourages excessive self-concem, 
encourages the child to identify and experience a broad range of emotions, and provides numerous 
opportunities for the child to observe and interact with others. Nothing exceptional about any of these 

F s: They represent the kind of environment most conducive to the development of most of the 
major aspects of psychological health. Butit is nice to see them spelt out here, and supported by sound 
research evidence. 


Inall, therefore, avery welcome addition to the literature. [hope the book commands the attention 
it deserves. 


Davip FONTANA 


Greer, B., AND MuLHERN, G. (Eds.) (1989). New Directions in Mathematics Education. 
London: Routledge, pp. 337, £30.00 hbk., ISBN 0-415-00541-8. 


The book builds upon a conference held in Northern Ireland on developments in teaching 
mathematics, and five of its chapters have their origins in this conference. It aims to “examine 
interdisciplmary aspects of mathematics teaching using a variety of practical and theoretical ap- 
proaches to learning and instruction” to “view problems in mathematics education from an international 
perspective” and to “provide a valuable source of debate and ideas for mathematics teachers, 
psychologists, educational researchers, administrators, school inspectors, and mathematicians with an 
interest in teaching their subject”. Studies relate to children in the age range 4-16 years. 


There are four sections, a foreword by Kath Hart and an overview from the editors. The first section 
considers how psychological insights can contribute to mathematics teaching. Greer’s chapter charts 
the changes which are occurring in both cognitive psychology and in mathematical education. The 
cognitive revolution against behaviourism has led to the need for stories about mental representations 
and processes, not just establishing links between input and output. Increasingly, studies of cognition 
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involve studies of personal interactions, past experiences and social context. Mathematics educators 
have accepted the need to relate mathematics to everyday life; the need to introduce new content in the 
shape of uses of information technology and statistics; the need to reform assessment methods, and the 
need to devise curriculums which build on past experience and what pupils can do, rather than on what 
a few may need in order to cope with university mathematics courses. 


Mulhem’s chapter addresses the problems of ing inferences about mental processes, and 
offers a brief review of methods of error analysis, protocol analysis, and psychophysical techniques. 
He points to the individualised nature of children’s mathematical thinking, and argues that techniques 
of clinical interviewing should become an essential part of every teacher’s r ire. De Corte and 
Verschaffel provide an important and interesting review of studies of LOGO. Few of the claims made 
for LOGO are supported by systematic study. For example, “results. .. falsify the widespread view that 
Logo is easy for children” (p. 68); “there is scant evidence. . . that children acquire important and 
transferable learning and thinking skills” (p. 74); “there is again no strong empirical evidence that. . 
. Logo has significant positive effects on children’s achievements in school mathematics” (p. 78). The 
authors offer a number of reasons for these failures, one of which is that at least 30 to 40 hours of pupil 
time may be necessary to show any benefits, supposing that better tutorial strategies could be devised. 


The second section focuses on the basic mathematical operations. It begins with another good 
chapter by De Corte and Verschaffel who discuss the teaching of word problems in primary school. A 
strength of the chapter is the wide variety of studies which it calls upon, including a detailed analysis 
of problems, paper and pencil tests, interviews, observation of problem-solving behaviour, teaching 
experiments, interviews (which include asking had to describe the problem), and an analysis of texts. 
The authors point out that the stereotyped supply of problems leads pupils to develop superficial 
solution strategies (e.g., picking out keywords like “more” and “less” which can almost mvariably be 
taken as instructions to add” and “subtract” respectively). They offer good advice to teachers on the 
need to offer a variety of problem types, to phrase problems carefully, to make problems meaningful, 
to take account of pupils’ informal solution strategies, to look for systematic patterns of error, and to 
use multiple problem representations. Mangan's chapter addresses multiplication and division, and 
provides a literature review together with recommendations for the teacher. The empirical base for this 
advice is not always clear, nor is it obvious exactly how the teacher should proceed in order to prevent 
misconceptions by better design of early learning experiences, or to extend pupils’ mathematical 
experiences, or to provide rules to counteract misconceptions, for example. 


The third part of the book examines two curriculum developments in the UK: one is an A-level 
Further Maths project carried out in Northern Ireland, which was designed to allow the spirit of 
Cockcroft to ascend beyond GCSE; the second is a description of some statistical investigations 
developed by the Open University. A third chapter in this section offers a refreshing surprise in the form 
of a consumer’s view of GCE, CSE, and GCSE. Gerry Hamill teaches mathematics in an inner city 
school in Belfast. His chapter considers some of the problems posed by different examination questions, 
most notably the way that unnecessarily complex language compounds question difficulty for m: 
pupils. The chapter raises (implicitly) the problems that examimation boards have in trying to establish 
the difficulty of questions in the uncharted territory of GCSE. Perhaps the time has come for the 
difficulty of examination questions to be determined by trialling rather than the best guesses of experts. 


Part four takes an international view of curriculum development. Elizabeth Oldham asks if there 
is an international curriculum in mathematics, and bases her answer on the Second International 
Mathematics Study. She offers a clear description and an interesting analysis of this study. Hoffman 
considers the changing mathematics curriculum in the US, and points out how little has changed over 
the last 50 years. The author directs the University of Denver Project which aims to reform the 
curriculum in (too much?) detail. The style is somewhat polemic in parts, e.g., “in problem solving it 
[the calculator] is unequalled in power” (p. 249). The title is too grand: the paper can’t hope to review 
the US as a whole. The largest mathematics project in the US (the University of Chicago School 
Mathematics Project) is discussed only briefly, and then mainly to contrast the author’s views on what 
they should do with what they are actually doing. Lymn offers a chapter on mathematics teaching in 
Japan in which he examines some of the underpinnings of their undoubted success. This rich and 
convincing analysis of a wide range of social and organisational factors is well worth reading. It is a 
pity that the analysis is trivialised in the conclusion which states “the abiding impression about the 
achievements of the Japanese in mathematics education is that they are not the result of any special 
organisational or pedagogical method, but mainly attributable to nothing more mysterious than hard 
work” (p. 283). 
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The final view from Greer and Mulhern addresses the problem of improving mathematical 
education, and some ideas on how this might be brought about. They point to past problems of the 
inaccessibility of research to teachers, and to the new climate where teachers often see themselves as 
researchers. There are resource problems, and more general problems of overfacing teachers with a 
eae of demands for change not only in content, but also in methods of teaching and assessment. 

e authors suggest a set of priorities for innovators which include: better treatment of teachers, more 
in-service training; greater emphasis on primary mathematics, and paying greater attention to research. 
This concluding section, taken with the foreword by Kath Hart, forms a nice bracketing to the book. 
Hart addresses a number of important issues, such as the perils of adults presuming to know which 
problems are realistic to children, the need for teachers to explore the problems of learning for 
themselves, and to be aware of the intellectual leaps they ask pupils to make, the dangers of labelling 
some pupils “low ability”, and offermg them an impoverished diet of mathematics as aresult. She points 
to the lack of current research in the UK. Most tellingly, she makes a plea that the claims about effort, 
enjoyment and enthusiasm from pupils which appear in some research reports be tested out in 
representative (rather than trial) classrooms before they are proposed as activities to be taken seriously 
by teachers. 


What of the book as a whole? It would be hard to give an overview of the current scene in 
mathematical education in the space of 300 pages. Basing a book on conference adds to the 
problem. The book’s sectioning reveals some of the difficulties, with a section devoted to international 
curriculum developments, one to UK curriculum developments, and one each to psychological 
perspectives and the basic arithmetical operations — certainly a broad canvas, but hardly a balanced 
one in any sense. Inevitably, coverage is patchy within each section, and the quality of the chapters is 
mixed. Brian Greer and Gerry Mulhern have made a brave attempt to provide a unifying framework for 
the disparate elements in their book. One does finish reading with a feeling that some cautious progress 
is being made in the slow process of bringing together teachers, mathematicians, psychologists, and 
educational researchers to tackle the major problems faced by mathematical education. It is clear that 
this coming together needs to be accelerated rapidly, given the demands and short time scale of the 
National Curriculum. The book is acceptably presented, and the editing has been done with care 
(although the index refers to Judith not Judah Schwartz). The book does provide a “source of debate 
and ideas”, as promised, and is worth reading, but perhaps not £30 for one’s own copy. 


Jm Ripcway 


Hotty, M. L., AnD McLouauiy, C. S. (Eds.). Perspectives on Teacher Professional Devel- 
opment. Basingstoke: Falmer Press, pp. 326, £24.00 pbk., ISBN 1-85000-345-9; £10.95, 
pbk., ISBN 1-85000-346-7. 


The increasing demands on teachers in societies which appear to be requiring ever greater returns 
from schooling have brought into focus a series of questions about their professional competence and 
development. This collection of papers on the theme is divided into five sections: contexts of 
professional development, beginning teaching, experienced teachers, support for professional devel- 
opment and new images and directions. Each section contains two or three articles. 


There is little that is new in the collection, most contributors synthesising and filtering existing 
work rather than adding to it, although Holly’s study of teachers’ own perceptions of professional 
development, based on interviews with sixty teachers in Britain and the United States, is a welcome 
exception. She found that most teachers in both countries claimed to have obtained the majority of their 
insights and ideas about teaching from other teachers, and preferred visits to different classrooms, rather 
than reading or in-service courses, for their own further professional development. One interesting 
contrast between the two groups was that American teachers were more likely to have been on in-service 
courses than their British counterparts, but were less likely to give courses a high value rating. 


Some authors offer models, though, as someone who has seen more than his fair share of concentric 
circles, Venn diagrams and flow charts, [often wish these were less neat and more craggy, like life itself. 
In a chapter on adult ages and stages Oja reviews the perspectives of life age/cycle and cognitive- 
developmental stage theorists. Some of the conceptualisations she describes seem reluctant to assign 
any labels to life beyond the age of 50 or 55, which must be unsettling for teachers with ten or fifteen 
years of their professional career in hand and no classification to claim. 


Oja concentrates on Loevinger’s ego developmental stages which range over self-protective, 
conformist, self-aware, conscientious, individualistic, autonomous and integrated ego phases. She 
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illustrates this with case studies of teachers who seem to fall remarkably well into their assigned 
category. Thirty-four year old Elhot, for example, is at the “settling down after 30s transition, 
individualistic level” when, according to the author, “having dealt with the issues of the Age 30 Crisis, 
men settle down in the early thirties, reaffirming commitments and often choosing the career as the most 
highly valued investment of time and energy”. One wonders how real these reified concepts are. 
Presumably if we had a duodecimal counting system Elliot would not have had his crisis until he was 
thirty-six. I am sure these sequential schemata are more overlapping and interlocked than their 
proposers claim, and the more superficial have in any case been drawn up from studies of middle-class 
white males. 


In an interesting chapter on begirming teachers Tickle explores the ways in which initial taining 
can avoid the dependence on coping strategies that can easily come from a pure apprenticeship mode 
He sees early professional development as a time when new recruits can learn to analyse children’s 
work, appraise the processes in their own classroom, and base their practice on something that is 
empirically devised. In another chapter in the same section Appelgate explores thenotionof“readiness” 
to teach amongst newcomers, likening it too easily to reading “readiness”. 


This is a useful if varied collection of pieces on professional development and the chapter by Holly 
and McLoughlin on journal writing for teachers is one of the few articles I have seen on something that 
is often advocated as ameans of developing the reflective practitioner, sometimes employed, but rarely 
studied. As ever with Falmer Press, the book is beautifully produced and easy to read and handle. 


E. C. Wraca 


JOHNSTONE, M. (1989). Stress in Teaching: An Overview of Research. Practitioner Minipaper 
a Edinburgh: Scottish Council for Research in Education, pp. 51, £4.20, pbk., ISBN 0- 
7833-29-3. 
Fontana, D. (1989). Managing Stress. London: BPS and Routledge, pp. 114, £5.95, pbk., 
ISBN 0-901715-97-2. 


When 1 first started researching the topic of teaching stress in 1975, there was very little published 
work to refer to. In contrast, in 1989 the National Foundation for Educational Research (Rees, 1989), 
the Northem Ireland Council for Educational Research (D’Arcy, 1989) and the Scottish Council for 
research in Education (Johnstone, 1989) have coincidentally published studies commissioned to review 
the existing literature on this topic and, in addition, Cole and Walker (1989) have published a book based 
on papers presented at a National Conference on this topic held in 1987. At the same time, a number 
of books have appeared aimed primarily at helping teachers and/or others to cope with stress. I once 
started a draft of a paper saying that “smce I began researching teacher stress, stress in teaching has 
risen”, which I altered when a colleague point out that it might imply I was claiming to be the cause! 
Nevertheless, I think I can safely say now that teacher stress seems to be particularly acute at present, 
and is certainly a prominent item on the educational agenda. 


As such, the books by Johnstone and Fontana are timely and welcome. Johnstone’s book is the 
latest in a series of minipapers published by SCRE. This series attempts to be of use to teachers by being 
both scholarly (in drawing upon research) and clear (in providing readable and untechnical prose). 
Johnstone’s book displays these two qualities admirably in presenting an excellent overview of this 
topic. The main chapters of the book address six key questions: what is stress?, what are the causes of 
stress?, how prevalent is stress in teaching?, who is stressed?, what are the effects of stress?, and how 
can teachers cope? There is a useful summary note at the beginning of each key chapter and a final 
summary chapter, a technique that will be helpful to meet the needs of those readers who wish to skip 
read through the book and well as those wanting to take a more considered and reflective approach. 


Johnstone notes the problems in trying to define stress but does not offer her own view. Indeed, 
the whole book is more a commentary rather than a theoretical or conceptual contribution to the topic. 
Ina sense it can be regarded as a well considered briefing report for readers, and as such Johnstone did 
well to remain somewhat detached from some of the key debates highlighted. As an informative and 
readable guide, this book can be highly recommended. 


Fontana’s book is also part of a series aiming to bring research findings to a wider audience of 
practitioners in a helpful manner. The series, called “Problems in Practice”, focuses on a problem from 
a psychological perspective that is common to a number of professions. Stress is certainly one of these 
although, interestingly, little work has been done comparing occupational stress across professions, 
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even though a number of writers have conducted studies with different professions. Fontana’s 
questions, used to shape the book, are: what is stress?, how stressed are you?, what causes too muc! 
stress?, and managing yourself. Fontana manages, quite remarkably, to write an informative overview 
of a substantial length without citing references. Given the reflex action to do so that almost all 
academics have built up over the years, this is no mean feat, and I suspect a number of writers would 
simply not have been able to do this, let alone do it well. Clearly, there is a real need for books of this 
type, that can be read easily cover to cover, and incorporate our current state of the art wisdom on the 
topic rather than describe and interpret research findings. Fontana does this well, but also does make 
his own contribution where appropriate. For example, in discussing definitions of stress, he does offer 
his own: “Stress is a demand made upon the adaptive capacities of the mind and body.” 


The style of the book is explicitly that of assuming the reader has a problem and the book is offering 
advice and guidance — in a sense the book is an extended counselling session. “You” and “your” are 
used frequently, rather than the detached prose normally used in overviews. Plenty of examples are also 
provided to engage the reader and embed the points made in real-life situations. This is a strength of 
the book in many respects, but also a drawback in as much as it typifies experiences through examples 
which underemphasise how varied individuals’ responses to a situation are. It also, to some extent, 
masks the genuine difficulty in offering an interpretation of the situation described. Fontana offers his, 
but other writers could offer equally plausible different ones. 


Because the book is aimed at a range of professions, teachers will find many examples are given 
from outside the world of teaching. In some ways this can be very helpful, particularly in conveying 
that the problem of stress is not peculiar to the nature of teachers and teaching. Whilst clearly this is not 
the case, most books on teacher stress do convey a sense of introspection into the world of teachers and 
their problems. In thinking about stress, a more distanced view can be refreshing. At the same time, 
however, it does have the shortcoming of not focusing on the nature of stress experienced by teachers 
explored in the context of the world of schools and how they operate. There are many very specific 
aspects of the demands made on teachers that can be usefully highlighted, but Fontana is restricted in 
being able to do this because of the general audience the book will have. I also think that the omission 
ofa list of further reading was probably a mistake, since suspect anumber of readers will want to follow 
up their reading with reading specific to their profession. Three or four readings for each of the main 
professions towards whom the book is directed would have been a useful addition. 


Nevertheless, as an informative and readable guide to stress that aims to be of perce help to a 
range of professions, including teachers (and dare one say nowadays, including teachers in further and 
higher education?), this book can be highly recommended. 


Curis KYRIACOU 


Joynson, R. B. (1989), The Burt Affair. London: Routledge, pp. 347, £24.00, hbk., ISBN 
0-415-01039-X. 


Sir Cyril Lodowic Burt (1883-1971) was the founding father of British educational psychology 
and was actively associated with this Journal from its inception in 1923 as the Forwm of Education, 
through its change in title in 1931 and until his death. During most of this time the Journal was edited 
by Burt’s close friend, C. W. Valentine, and although there were changes on the editorial board, Burt 
remained on it until his end, 

After graduating at Oxford in 1906 and serving from 1908 as assistant lecturer in physiology and 
lecturer in experimental psychology at the University of Liverpool, he was appointed in 1912 to the post 
of psychologist to the London County Council, moving to the capital in 1913. His duties were initially 
concerned with the examination of pupils in elementary schools nominated for admission to schools 
for the mentally deficient, and he was a member of the Inspectorate, rather than of the medical 
department. In order to do his job competently he needed tests, so set about translating and standardising 
the Binet tests and inventing group tests of various kinds. His research interests were prodigious, 
including the development of factor analysis, and articles, reviews, books and reports soon poured forth 
from his pen, written in stylish immaculate English. 

In 1932 he was appointed to the most prestigious chair in psychology in the land at University 
College, London, succeeding Charles Spearman, and for many years was regarded as the most 
distinguished British psychologist, once described as a polymath of renaissance dimensions. He retired 
in 1950, but continued writing and publishing widely quoted articles and kept up an active correspon- 
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dence with scholars throughout the world, almost until the time of his death twenty-one years later. One 
of his enduring interests, which embraced both the subnormal and the gifted, was the question of the 
role of heredity in human differences, particularly with regard to IQ and scholastic achievement, and 
some of his seminal papers on this topic were published in this Journal, while others appears under his 
own or others’ names in the British Journal of Statistical Psychology ‘of which he was an editor. 


Leslie Hearnshaw, professor of psychology at the University of Liverpool, and noted historian of 
British psychology, was invited by Burr s sister to deliver the address at a memorial service, and so 
pleased was she with his oration that she asked him to write the official bio iopraphy ofher brother, making 
available letters and diaries in addition to the mass of published material. This involved an enormous 
amount of research on Hearnshaw’s part, and, shortly after he started writing, there appeared an article 
in the Sunday Times (24th October 1976) in which Oliver Gillie, backed by ourselves and a colleague 
accused Burt of fraud. 


During 1974 three publications had cast doubt on the validity of his evidence. Kamin (1974), an 
hereditarian, and ourselves, occupying an intermediate position (Clarke and Clarke, 1974) had 
independently drawn attention to serious problems, particularly with the studies of identical twins, 
reared together and apart and the question of intelligence and social mobility. The discovery by Gillie 
that two of Burt’s collaborators, who had been responsible for much of the testing and who had 
published articles from University College, London, in the 1950s, could not be identified or located 
convinced us that something was very seriously amiss. 


Hearnshaw’s biography appeared in 1979 after further additional hard and exacting research had 
been undertaken to explore these and other charges. His book, which the pee reviewers heartily 
recommend, presents a very cautious evaluation of an enormously complex character, admired by 
many, feared by some, and regarded as devious and corrupt by others. His main conclusions were that 
Burt had pioneered a number of important areas of research, but that during the post-war period “the 
verdict must be . . . that at any rate in three instances, beyond reasonable doubt, Burt was guilty of 
deception. He falsified the early history of factor analysis . . .; he produced spurious data on MZ twins; 
and he fabricated figures on declining levels of scholastic achievement. Moreover, other material on 
kinship correlations is distinctly suspect” (p. 259). Hearnshaw at the same time drew attention to Burt’s 
many scholarly and practical achievements. 


Ten years after the publication of Hearnshaw’s biography, which had laid to rest the bitter 
controversy following Gillie’s article, Joynson has reassessed the evidence in a lengthy book. 


Starting from a position of little interest in the Burt affair, he did not read the biography until 1980. 
The initial impetus for his ultimate rejection of Hearnshaw’s conclusions arose from a check he made 
on the early history of research on intelligence. Hearshaw had indicated that Burt had given false 
accounts of his own contribution, diminishing the claims of Spearman. To Joynson, Burt’s account 
seemed correct and thus “it was unthinkable that I should not go on to examine the further allegations 
against him. ...So I found myself involved, quite unexpectedly, in an examination of the whole case 
against Burt. I have come to the conclusion that the evidence which has so far been presented is 
insufficient to support the accusations which have been made. ... A grave injustice has been done” (pp. 
Viii-ix). 

Joynson is, however, sufficiently sensitive to the evidence not to present Burt as a paragon of 
virtue, but he takes issue at considerable length with the major criticisms against him. To achieve this 
he unfortunately uses every available means, including gossip and innuendo, to cast doubt upon the 
integrity and scholarship of Burt’s critics, particularly Leslie Hearnshaw and ourselves. It would be 
inappropriate to refute here the many arguments advanced against those associated with the attack on 
Burt. Suffice it to say that in the areas with which we are most familiar, including the thesis summaries 
written by Burt and published by him in our name in this Journal in 1950, he has made many errors of 
fact. It may be that in his zeal to vindicate Burt, Joynson has been less than scrupulous in his search for, 
and assessment of, the considerable documen evidence. A more important error is that he 
par our statement “Burt probably had little if any systematically collected MZA data” (Clarke 
and Clarke, 1980a and 1980b) as “the Clarkes have expressed their view that Burt never collected 
kinship data” (Joynson, p. 165). Joynson accuses Hearnshaw of bias but the charge could as easily be 
reversed. It is a pity that academic controversies become so polarised, but perhaps this is inevitable 
when the issue at stake, scientific fraud, is so serious. 


So far as the augmentation of twin data in the 1950s is concemed, and particularly the activities 
of Miss Conway who is said to have tested those reared separately as well as writing articles in her own 
name, Joynson offers an alternative account which seems to us very unlikely, and in any case does not 
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absolve Burt of gross deception of trusting scholars all over the world; not only were these paring his 
work, but were also writing to him for further details. Miss Conway remains unaccounted for by those 
who knew Burt best, nor is there any reference to her in his diaries orin any London records. Yet, among 
other things “she” was able to write in Burt’s journal about the social class of London school children 
any Burt and myself in 1950” (Conway, 1959, p. 11). This article was, typically, written by Burt 
There remain, and presumably always will remain, many puzzles about Burt as a psychologist and 
as a man. His work on heritability has been superseded years ago, and the nature-nurture debate 
continues. His books on backward children, young delinquents and the gifted continue to give pleasure 
to some, but they cannot fail to become progressively dated. Historians of psychology may well 
continue to be curious concerning the Burt af , and to them we would say the matter is extremely 
ie na and judgment should rest on a detailed knowledge of many documents in the Burt archives 
Liverpool as well as a thorough acquaintance with Hearnshaw (1979) and papers written by Burt or 
onder one of his pa donyms. Joynson’s (1989) book may be difficult to interpret accurately without 
this background knowledge. 


ANN AND ALAN CLARKE 
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RICHARDSON, V., CASANOVA, U., PLACIER, P., AND GUILFOYLE, K. (1989). School Children At- 
Risk. London, New York, Philadelphia: The Falmer Press, pp. 286, £9.95 pbk., ISBN 1- 
85000-515-X; £25 hbk., ISBN 1-85000-514-1. 

Weatace, G. G., Rurrer, R. A., SMITH, G. A., Lesko, N., AND FERNANDEZ, R. R. (1989) 
Reducing the Risk: Schools as Communities of Support. London, New York, Philadel- 
phia: The Falmer Press, pp. 282, £9.95 pbk., ISBN 1-85000-531-1; £18.95 hbk., ISBN 
1-85000-531-1. 


Both books attend to the same broad theme: children “at risk”. Both have their merits. Neither 
seems to me to be entirely opriate for the UK scene. Of the two, School Children At-Risk seems 
to have the most to offer a UK readership. This is because, of the two books, it is the one which is able 
to treat the term “at-risk” problematically and theoretically, and because it provides a more ethno- 
graphic approach to the problem. 

The major problem I have with Wehlage et al. is its unproblematic reification of the term “at-risk 
youth”. It is the kind of problem that all authors and researchers in this kind of area face; how to write 
and research the issues without labelling and categorismg young people in ways which turn them into 
problems, and in so doing, let the social systems, institutions which “process” them off the hook? The 
dilemma reveals itself in such statements as, “All too often school counsellors have neither the time nor 
training to become advocates for young people, nor to help students recognise their problems and avail 
themselves of community resources in response” (p. 23). The issue, for me, is about the taken-for- 
granted student “dependency”, “passivity” and the student as havin pe teaser which is everywhere in 
the book. There is no where that the alternative of “student as advocator”, or “student as agent of 
change”, or “student as generator of the agenda” is to be seen. One cannot doubt the examples of “good 
works” and good intentions that abound in the book. Butnowhere is there that critical edge which could 
enable and empower people to critique the social circumstances that brought them to their situation in 
life. Has it been so long ago that people like Paulo Freire wrote, or Herbert Kohl or Carl Rogers? Or, 
is it that they are considered irrelevant to the issues surrounding the notion of “at-risk”? They could 
certainly provide the book with a more critical edge. 
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School Children At-Risk at least goes some way towards providing acritical insight into the notion 
of “at-risk”. They offer two models: the epidemiological and the social constructivist. They reject the 
former and in ting the latter consider that “the person considered at-risk, the reasons for this 
consideration, and the ways the school responds are viewed as being constructed in the context of the 
classroom” (p. 7). They go on to recognise that the labelling involved “could be more damaging to a 
child than the characteristics of the child that led to the designation” (p. 9). They do not, however, 
entirely escape the language through which it is the child who becomes identified as the problem and 
not the institutions and practices of the social context. 


In general, both books appear to me to have little to offer a UK readership. But of the two, I would 
recommend School Children At-Risk. 


JOHN SCHOSTAK 


STEVENSON, R. (1988). Models of Language Development. Milton Keynes: Open University 
Press, pp. 125, £8.95, pbk., ISBN 0-335-09520-8. 

Bennett-Kastor, T. (1988). Analysing Children’ s Language. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, pp. 
149, £9.95 pbk., ISBN 0-631-16375-1. 

Garton, A., Pratt, C. (1989). Learning to be Literate. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, pp. 249, 
£8.95 pbk., ISBN 0-631-15835-9. 


The development of children’s abilities to use language, while a natural topic of perennial interest 
among linguists, psychologists and, to a degree, teachers, has undergone two periods of more intensive 
debate. The first, occasioned by Chomsky’s fierce reaction to behaviourist accounts of the language 
learning process, led to a significant reshaping of the theoretical map, and a flurry of research and 
poon. The second, more recently stimulated by the naturalistic studies of researchers such as Gordon 

ells, has also added a new dimension to theory, in the taking into account of social interaction as an 
explanatory context. A new wave of research and writing is at present under way and the three books 
reviewed here are all products of this recent increased interest. All three attempts, in different ways, to 
review “state of the art” knowledge about various aspects of language development, and all three will 
find a ready readership amongst differing groups. 

In Models of Language Development Rosemary Stevenson presents a treatment of some of the 
mayor issues in language development. The book is aimed primarily at students of cognitive psychology 
and has the particular, useful feature of addressing its topic from an interdisciplinary standpoint. Thus 
recent developments in linguistics are dealt with in the context of insights from the study of social 
knowledge. In many ways this treatment puts linguistic flesh on Gordon Wells’ process bones. 
Stevenson's discussion of government binding theory is particularly useful. 


The book begins by outlining the sources of knowledge which are integrated in the use of language. 
The applications of syntax, semantics, pragmatics and social knowledge are illustrated and the book’s 
major thesis outlined: that the development of syntax needs to be considered independently of non- 
linguistic aspects of language use. The book is thereafter very syntactically based. This inevitably 
means quite atechnical treatment andnon-linguists, like myself, will probably find the book hard going. 
It is a little disconcerting, therefore, to be told, at the beginning of the final chapter, that “this chapter 
is more technical than the previous ones”! The book does, however, reward careful study, although, as 
a gesture towards reader-friendliness, a concluding chapter which attempted to summarise the material 
covered would have been very welcome. 


Analysing Children's Language is aimed at a different readership, being more specifically written 
for child language researchers and students. Its style is, nevertheless, less technical, while maintaining 
rigour, and much more accessible to non-specialists. This reviewer found it very readable but frustrating 
~~ for completely unfair reasons. It is a book which aims to discuss and critically evaluate methodology, 
which it does very comprehensively and interestingly. As one reads the discussion of methodology, 
however, one continually wants to know, not just how research was carried out, but what its findings 
were! Of course, the fact that the book creates this urge to know things which it makes no claims to deal 
with may be a very positive attribute. Reading it certainly left this reader in a state of looking for further 
information, which is compliment enough in itself. 

For areviewer whose chief professional concern is more with the practical implications of theories 
of language development than with the niceties of the theories themselves, Learning to be Literate was 
a very stimulating read indeed. The book begins with the statement of its assumption that literacy 
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includes the mastery of spoken language as well as the more commonly included skills of reading and 
writing. This inclusion, while welcome in that it opens up many useful areas of insight, does perhaps 
require more justification than it is given here. Whether or not the acquisition of spoken language 
parallels that of written language has itself been the topic of much recent debate, including contributions 
from such people as Margaret Donaldson (1989). The view one takes on this issue influences one’s 
approach to literacy learning and teaching so fundamentally that a book which assumes (rather than 
argues) one standpoint is atrisk of alienating a large portion of its potential readers in the first few pages. 


This concern notwithstanding, the book provides an excellent coverage of the field of language 
and literacy learning. It is up to date in the material it draws upon and insightful in its handling of this. 
While one could perhaps have wished for a greater proportional treatment of the learning of writing and 
reading, these chapters in themselves are first rate. There is also a very welcome chapter dealing with 
metalinguistic awareness, surely an area in line for considerable further research and theory. 


Overall the book will certainly figure on lists of recommended reading in many colleges and 
universities, both in courses of teacher education and of the psychology of education, and will have a 
justifiable influence. 


Davin Wray 
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THARP, R. G., AND GALLIMORE, R. (1988). Rousing Minds to Life: Teaching, Learning, and 
Schooling in Social Context. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, pp. 317, £25.00 
hbk., ISBN 0-521-36234-2. 


The dust jacket of this book carries three reviewers’ phrases of high praise, thus: “a powerful 
synthesis of theoretical advances”, “a unique contribution”, “a major contribution”, “this book should 
be required reading for every professional who teaches”, “a model of research and practice”, “one of 
the most exciting books in educational and developmental psychology in recent years”. I therefore read 
it in a sceptical frame of mind. Some considerable reservations remain after reading it, but itis certainly 


worth serious attention. 


The book 1s multifaced. The central argument is that American education is poor; that current 
efforts to improve it do not address the central problem and therefore will (like earlier efforts) fail; that 
the central problem on which reform must focus is that schools nm in ways which make teaching 
unlikely if not impossible, with an underlying theory that students are to learn on their own; that there 
is an alternative model of what teaching/learning should be emerging from “neo-Vygotskianism”; and 
that teaching/learning compatible with this model is what should be set up in schools. The Kamehameha 
Elementary Education Program (KEEP) is presented as “a major ‘good example’ for teaching, 
classroom and school organisation, teaching training, and research and development”. 


The first part of the argument concerns the present awfulness of American schools. They are 
described as relying on “recitation” in which the teacher asks a series of unrelated questions requiring 
convergent factual answers and student display of known information. “More effective” teachers 
manage instructional materials and activities in such a way that students can complete learning tasks 
with little teacher intervention. Socratic dialogue is conspicuously absent: some nasty incidents of pupil 
rebellion, teacher stress, general mayhem and unskilled graduates from school are conspicuously 
present. A further caustic picture of teacher training is presented. I don’t feel competent to judge the 
accuracy of this description of “teaching” being absent from education but readers more involved in 
schools may find it recognisable. Similar points have certainly been made in British observations of 
classrooms, and the low level of educational standards has of course been a perennial complaint. 


The second part of the argument presents neo-Vygotskian theory as the source of a different way 
of “teaching”. Vygotsky’s ideas about the development of verbal cognition, the zone of proximal 
development, activity settings, cognitive structuring, assisted performance, schooling, and so forth are 
woven with other researchers’ work on language development, scaffolding, and cognitive : 
This section of the book will be a useful introduction to a currently thriving area-of developmental 
peychology.. As two of the reviewers I mentioned initially are among the translators and editors of 

ygotsky, Tharp and Gallimore’s account may be taken to be acceptable to the experts, and it is 
probably more accessible to non-experts than most writing on Vygotsky as it is clear, lively, and 
comparatively free from jargon. 
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ee of the argument is the embodiment of a better neo-Vygotskian way of teaching in 
the ee of P, and its amelioration of the educational problems of children who would otherwise 
have done badly in schools. The KEEP educational system developed from a “research-and-develop- 
ment program for improving the cognitive and educational development of a group of educationally at- 
risk ethnic-minority children”. Much of its activity is now being curtailed as “too expensive”, “in the 
face of continuing excellent evaluations of program effects”. Itis one of the regrettable points about this 
book that little information is given about effects: a very substantial proportion of the 
evaluatory references given are published by KEEP i itself and so are comparatively inaccessible, and 
publications in refereed journals are exceptional. The validity and effectiveness of KEEP methods 
therefore rest largely on the eee presented. These bear a not inconsiderable resemblance to what 
has long been regarded as good practice in British primary schools. Tharp and Gallimore do, however, 
interweave their description of practice with theoretical points which would make it perhaps more 
useful for a practitioner’s reflection than it is for a non-practitioner primarily interested in theory. 


I shall add this book to my reading list for teachers doing in-service courses on cognitive 
development, largely for the sake of its exposition of neo-Vygotsksianism, which is enlivening. People 
concerned with practice in education, particularly in the primary , will also find it useful. Its model 
of what teaching and learning should be, and could be, in schools is sympathetic. It is surprising 
therefore that the book carried a catchpemny and patronising title: were the children’s minds really not 
alive before KEEP came along to rouse them? 


SARA MEADOWS 


Wana, M. C., ReyNotps, M. C., AND Waser, H. J. (Eds.) (1987). Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
pp. 1156, £140.00 hbk. 


According to the editors the aim of these three volumes is to give through 45 chapters, a “state of 
the art” review of research in special education and its links with practice in as many areas as possible. 
These volumes certainly present valuable summaries of American research in a number of areas of 
special education and add some interesting dimensions to the debate on how to most effectively support 
children with special needs. 

In trying to cover so much ground inevitably there is not always space to explore the conceptual 
issues and their influence on research and practice in as much depth as would be desirable, so, for 
example, limited English proficientchildren has as just over two pages. This raises the question of whether 
justice can be done to the whole of ial education in three volumes given that the American definition 
of special education also covers chiidre dren from poor socio-economic backgrounds andethnic minorities. 
This problem is exacerbated by the loose framework of the book which misses out whole areas of 
importance and doesn’t have, for example, even one chapter which examines special education from 
the perspective of the school and its curriculum and organisation. Instead the major focus is still on 
individual learners and programmes. A collection of papers rather than a handbook of special education 
would be a fairer description of these three volumes. 


Given the almost exclusively American focus on research and practice and the lack of extension 
on British thinking and developmenton special needs, plus the price of £120 for the three volumes, these 
are books which we might want to refer to occasionally rather than own! 


Volume |. Learner Characteristics and Adaptive Education 


Volume 1 is divided into three main sections. According to the editors the first section concentrates 
on the “learning characteristics of handicapped students and the provision of effective education”. The 
second section looks at the various eincanonal programming approaches and the third section focuses 
on “non-categorical programming for mildly handicapped students”. According to Reynolds in his 
introduction to this section, non-categorical as the name implies is simply amove away from traditional 
categorisation or labelling and its attendant problems. 


Although Reynolds and later authors in this section seem a little unclear in their thinking on this 
issue some similarities with arguments put forward in the Wamock Report are apparent. Where it 
perhaps differs is that rather than conceptualising the whole of special education as on some sort of 
continuum they argue that children with relatively mild handicaps who fall under differing labels such 
as emotionally disturbed, leaming disabled and educable mentally retarded, might be better served by 
a non-categorical approach. 
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As is indicated by some of the terminology used, conceptualisation of special needs and its 
essentially interactive nature seems to be at an emergent stage. According to a paper by Morsink, 
Thomas and Smith-Davies the adoption of a EBAR oars approach is linked to the movement of 
children into mainstream settings under the principle of the least restrictive environment. The question 
arising from this is whether more effective teaching and learning is possible with a non-categorical 
approach as opposed to a categorical one. The attendant issue of teacher training is taken up in the paper 
by Blackhurst, Bott and Cross. This again shows many parallels with recent thinking in Britain and the 
move towards a generic training in special needs for those teachers who will be working in a mainstream 
setting. 

Some of the strongest chapters are Michael Gerber’s on cognitive behavioural approaches; 
Margaret Wang’s on the role of the learner; and James Ysseldyke’s on the classification of handicapped 
students. 


Volume 2. Mildly Handicapped Conditions 


Section I claims to deal with mild mental retardation, Section II with behavioural disorders and 
Section II with learning disability. The first chapter by Polloway and Smith on the mild mental 
retardation construct confirms the differences between the American and British approaches to 
conceptualising special needs. Although concern is expressed with labelling, a lot of it is focused on 
correctly identifying children and redefining the parameters for a particular label. Nowhere in this first 
paper is the concept of special needs mentioned although the authors do wonder whether it is possible 
to have labels based on the services required. 


Barbara Keogh in her introduction to Section II and her paper on learning disability takes up the 
issue of how it is conceptualised and how it overlaps with other labels. Gresham in his paper on social 
competence and learning disabled students gives a very good review of research and intervention in this 
field. Similarly Lloyd gives a useful if basic overview of “Direct Academic Interventions in Learning 
Disabilities”. 

Volume 3. Low Incidence Conditions 


This is conceptually a strange collection of papers. Section I deals with the education of deaf 
children, Section II with the education of visually impaired children and Section III with handicapped 
infants. What’s surprising is that no other relatively low incidence conditions like physical impairment 
are included. This means that nowhere in the three volumes does physical or motor impairment have 
any specific import. Given the title of the volume, the indecision of the third section on handicapped 
infants seems even odder given that in total they hardly comprise a low incidence. 


There are five chapters on deaf children starting with Ruigley and Paul’s chapters on English 
language development. They like other authors point out the lack of empirical evidence on approaches 
to teaching deaf children. Greenberg and Kusche give a good overview of their chapter on cognitive, 
personal and social development of deaf children. 


In the second section on visual impairment David Warren gives a good summary on the 
development of visually impaired children and attendant research in this area. He stresses the need for 
sufficient funding for research into such a heterogeneous and widely dispersed population of children 
and also the need for research in this area to have a functional emphasis. Apart from a chapter on modern 
technology none of the chapters focuses directly on the education of visually impaired children. 


The last section on handicapped infants comprises five useful papers which evaluate carefully the 
peer state of research in areas like assessment and intervention and suggest what research needs to 
carried out. 


BARBARA RIDDICK 
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British Journal of Developmental Psychology 


Special issue on ‘ The child's theory of mind’ 


Submissions are invited for a special issue of the British Journal of Developmental Psychology on ‘The 
child’s theory of mind’. Empirical and theoretical contributions concerning the development of 
the child’s knowledge of her own mind and the minds of other people are requested. The topic 
may be approached from any developmental or comparative perspective and may include aspects 
of emotional development or the developmental psychopathology of metacognition. Papers not 
chosen for the special issue will be considered for the journal in the usual way. The issue will be 
published as part of volume 9 (1991). 


Papers should be submitted to the Editor, Professor G. E. Butterworth, Journals Office, 13A 
Church Lane, London N2 8DX, UK before 28 February 1990. 


The British Journal of Developmental Psychology 1s published four times a year. Subscription price of 
volume 7 (1989) 1s £55.00 (US$103) 


A special individual price of US$54.00 is available to members of APA/SRCD/ISSBD. 


The British Psychological Society 
The Distribution Centre, Blackhorse Road, Letchworth, 
Herts SG6 1HN, UK. 
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Journal of Occupational Psychology 


Selected contents of recent issues 


Rewards investments alternatives and organizational commitment: Empincal evidence and theoretical 
development — N Oliver 


Performance evaluation and compensation feedback messages: An integrated model — 82 Banmster 


& DB Balkin 
Coping with job-related stress: The case of teachers — 1S. Schonfeld 
Self-ratings, supervisor ratings, position and performance — P. Herriot & J. Lane 
Predicting commitment to company and union: Divergent models — J. Barling B. Wade & C Fullagar 
Consequences of changing employers amongst young engineers — T.J. Newton & A Keenan 
Decision making In the graduate selection interview: A field study — N Anderson & V. Shackleton 
The measurement and antecedents of affective, continuance and normative commitment to the 
organization — Aud Allen & AP. Meyer 
Union commitment: An examination of antecedent and outcome factors — J.W. Thacker, M.W. Fields 
& LA Barclay 


The Journal of Occupational Psychology (ISSN 0305-8 107} is published four times a year and edited 


by Dr Michael West {University of Sheffield). The price of volume 63( 1990) is £64 (US$1 19.00). 


Members and Foreign Affiliates of the Society and individual members of APA and other selected 
societies are entitled to purchase journals at preferential rates. 


Subscnptions and inquiries to 
The British Psychological Society 
The Distribution Centre, Blackhorse Road, Letchworth, Herts SG6 1HN 
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< Journals of The British Psychological Society 


a 
a British Journal of Psychology 
Edited by A.J. Chapman, University of Leeds 
£7 The Journal publishes reports of empirical studies 
a \ikely to further our understanding of psychology: 
cy ciitical reviews of the literature; and theoretical 
contnbutions. Readership is world-wide and 
# includes academic and research workers in 
£7 expermental and cognitive psychology. 
a Volume 81 (1990) (4 parts) £97 00 (US$18 1.00) 


Z British Journal of Medical 
w Psychology 
Edited by John Birtchnell, Institute of Psychiatry 
The British Journal of Medical Psychology 
4 publishes original contributions to knowledge in 
£7 the area of those aspects of psychology applicable 
ay tO Medicine and related clinical disciplines, includ- 
ing the psychotherapies and counselling. 
£ Published articles include empincal studies, 
ær theoretical papers and clinical reports which 
z Suggest increased understanding of the 
psychological aspects of medicine. 
Æ The readers are medical psychologists, mainly 
Æ clinicians, concerned with applying psychology to 
æ Medical problems, from the disciplines of 
psychology, medicine and professions allied to 
& medicine. 
a Volume 63 (1990) (4 parts) £76.00 (US$141.00) 


= British Journal of Social Psychology 

# Edited by Miles Hewstone, University of Bristol 

<7 The British Journal of Social Psychology 

æ Publishes articles which contribute to the basic 
methodological and theoretical issues confronting 
the discipline. In addition, it encourages: theoreti- 

æ cal and review papers, papers descnbing applied 

z social psychology in a vanety of settings; corres- 
pondence on controversial issues; guest-edited 
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EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL AS DETERMINANTS OF BEHAVIOUR 
IN A DISCUSSION SITUATION 


By Emar M. SKAALVIK AND OLAV SLETTA 
(Department of Education, University of Trondheim, Norway) 


Summary. This study examined the effects of school experiences on behaviour in a discussion. 
Participants were 80 8th grade students (40 females and 40 males). Dyads of students (one high 
and one low achiever) were assigned to two different solutions of a problem. Each student in the 
dyad was asked to defend one of these solutions and was given four written arguments in favour 
of it. The students were instructed to give up the discussion if they were convinced that the 
partner’s position was a better solution. At the end of the discussion the students independently 
of each other indicated what solution they really thought was the better. Low achievers in school 
ave up the discussion and claimed to believe that the opposite solution was the better more 
tly than did high achievers. There was no significant difference between high and low 
achievers in the tendency to really believe in the solution they argued for. The results are discussed 
in terms of self-confidence and self-protection. 


INTRODUCTION 

THE purpose of this study was to examine 8th grade students’ behaviour in a discussion and 
how discussion behaviour is related to school achievement and academic self-concept. For 
this purpose we defined a discussion as a situation where two students discuss or debate a 
particular problem that is not part of the school curriculum and that has no right or wrong 
answer. Appropriate behaviour in discussions is important in democratic processes at all 
levels. Such procesors eae persons involved both have the psychological strength 
to stand up for their beliefs and to stay with their beliefs when faced with counter-arguments. 
Previous research has indicated that poor readers tend to defer to the judgments of good 
readers, whether or not the issues under discussion are related to competency in reading 
(Stulac, 1975; Morris, 1977). 


Self-concept may partly be seen as expectations of one’s own behaviour or perform- 
ance which affect subsequent behaviour. For instance, some investigators have defined 
academic self-concept as success expectations in future schoolwork (Brookover and Pas- 
salacqua, 1981) or success expectations on specific academic tasks (Skaalvik, in press). In 
accordance with this view, several longitudinal studies have demonstrated that academic 
self-concept at time 1 tends to influence academic achievement at time 2 (Shavelson and 
Bolus, 1982; Marsh, 1987; Skaalvik and Hagtvet, 1990). Thus, self-concept may be expected 
to influence behaviour. . 


A critical question is to what situations academic self-concept or self-confidence 
related to school tasks are generalised. If low or high academic self-confidence is generalised 
to intellectual areas in general, the students’ academic self-concept may influence their 
behaviour ina variety of situations where intellectual or enpe Inadiscussion 
students with low academic achievement and low academic self-confidence might therefore 
not expect to be able to argue convincingly about their own position, even if the issue being 
debated is not part of the school curriculum. These students may also have little confidence 
that their position is correct or that it is the best, especially when faced with arguments for 
an alternative position put forward by somebody that they perceive as more able. Through 
school experiences low achieving students have learned that more able students (in their 
perception) usually have more acceptable answers or better solutions to problems. Conse- 
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quently, students with low academic achievement and low self-concept may more often than 
students with high academic achievement and high self-conceptlose faith in the position they 
hold and change their opinion during a discussion, losing faith that they are able to argue 
convincingly and hence giving up the discussion. 


Academic achievement, social prestige and pein of self-esteem 

School is organised in such a way that by and large students of the same age work with 
the same materials and tasks at the same time and their work is exposed to systematic 
evaluation. This makes poor achievement an embarrassing school experience thatmay create 
a feeling’ of inferiority. Thus, poor achievement represents a threat to the students’ self- 
esteem and their social prestige. Faced with such threatening situations, low achieving 
ora will often develop self-protective tactics (Rosenberg, 1968; Kaplan, 1980; Breakwell, 
1986). 


One self-protective strategy would be not to involve oneself or not to put any prestige 
in the classroom activities. Such a strategy may take different forms or be described in 
different ways. Rosenberg (1968) proposed that one may try to protect one’s self-esteem by 
lowering the value of those activities where one expects not to do well and putting more value 
on activities where one expects to succeed better (selectivity of self-values) and by avoiding 
situations where one expects not to do well (situational selectivity). Covington (1984) 
suggests that one failure-avoiding tactic used by students may be not to try very hard. 
Breakwell (1986) claims that one of the targets of coping strategies is to remove aspects of 
the social context which generate threat. 


In the discussion situation not trying or not involving oneself could mean to “surren- 
der”; that is overtly to give up one’s position (claim to adopt the other person’s position), 
perhaps without really trying to defend one’s own position. This parallels the “avoidance 
Strategy” in defence of self (Kaplan, 1980) and may or may not be followed by areal change 
of view (cognitive change). 


Another self-protective strategy might be just the opposite of surrendering; that is 
overtly never to give in once one has stated a position, even if one should change one’s 
opinion. This tactic involves a self-presentation that is perceived by the actor to create the 
most positive image of self. Such attempts to influence other people’s perceptions to some 
extent parallel what Breakwell (1986) in more extreme cases terms “negativism”, which 
involves “attacking the attackers”. 


Thus, the experience of achieving rly in school leads to low self-confidence which 
in a discussion situation predicts loss of confidence in one’s standpoints and change to the 
views advocated by others. The experience of achieving poorly in school also creates a threat 
to self-esteem and social prestige which predicts either withdrawal from the discussion by 
overtly claiming to give up one’s position (non-involvement or avoidance reaction), or 
overtly defending one’s initial position independently of changes in one’s real beliefs 
(selective self-presentation). 


Social PERET E 
Social self-concept may be defined as a student’s feeling of being accepted by 
classmates, having good friends and being invited to take part in activities. It is anticipated 
that students with low social self-concept develop a behaviour intended to increase their 
social acceptability, or they may try to prevent negative effects of their behaviour on peer 
acceptance. Hence, they may tend to defer overtly to other students’ viewpoints, not because 
really accept them, but because non-compliance could result in loss of acceptance. 
Kelman (1961) suggests thatcompliance depends on theobservability of one’s behaviour and 
the perceived power of the person or persons one interacts with. In a discussion this seems 
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to imply that when faced with a classmate who is popular or high-achieving, a student with 
low social self-concept is likely to acquiesce to the position argued by her/his opponent. 


Alternative reactions 

By discriminating between observable (overt) behaviour (keeping one’s position 
during the discussion or giving it up) and cognitive (covert) processes (changing one’s real 
belief or keeping it) we may identify four possible reactions in a discussion: (a) claim to stick 
to one’s position and really believe in it; (b) claim to stick to one’s position but lose faith in 
it; (c) overtly give up one’s position but still believe in it; and (d) overtly give up one’s position 
and really change the position. These four reactions will be referred to as (a) no overt change 
—no covert change (NOC-NCC), (b) noovert change—covert change (NOC-CC), (c) overt 
change— no covert change (OC-NCC), and (d) overt change-—covert change (OC-CC). The 
four reactions are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE lt 
Moos or Ovart AND Covert REACTIONS IN A DISCUSSION 


Overt reactions 
No change/ Change/ 
keep position give up position 


coves Noch 
reactions 
Change NOC-CC OC-CC 


Students with high academic achievement and high academic self-concept were 
predicted to react more by NOC-NCC and less by OC-CC and OC-NCC than students with 
low academic achievementand low self-concept. The latter reaction means overtly giving u 
one’s position even if one continues to believe in it. We regard this reaction to be highly self- 
protective. 

Reacting by NOC-CC, which means not giving up one’s position during a discussion 
even if one changes one’s mind, seems harder to predict. This reaction may be anticipated if 
some highly secure and competitive students enjoy a discussion by its own right, On the other 
hand such a self-presentation may also be expected by some self-protective students. The 
purpose of this strategy may not be to lose face. 


Students with low self-concept were predicted to react more by OC-NCC and less by 
NOC-NCC than students with high social self-concept. 


The present experiment was conducted to test these predictions in a situation where 
dyads of students discussed a problem with alternative solutions and each student was told 
which solution to argue for. There is normally a high correlation between ability and 
academic achievement. As a rule, high achievers will have better intellectual abilities than 
low achievers. In a spontaneous discussion high achievers might therefore be expected to be 
more able than low achievers to find the best and most persuasive arguments. This 
represented a methodological problem. To minimise the impact of ability to find good 
AER each student was given four statements in favour of the position he/she was asked 
to argue for. 


METHOD 
Sample 
The sample consisted of 80 students from ten 8th grade classes in three Norwegian city 
schools. All students in the ten classes were rated by the teachers and classified in three 
equally large groups as high achievers, medium achievers, and low achievers. Eight students 
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from each class — two high and two low achievers of each sex — were then drawn for the 
experiment by a random stratified procedure to form four types of student dyads. The four 
types were (a) high achieving male — low achieving male (HM-LM), (b) high achieving 
female — low achieving female (HF-LF), (c) high achieving male — low achieving female 
(HM-LF), and (d) high achievin ng female — low achieving male (HF-LM). Thus, the 
experiment was conducted with 40 dyads of students — 10 dad of each type. 


Procedure 

Before the study started academic self-concept, social self-concept and global self- 
esteem were measured by a questionnaire completed by all students in the ten classes. The 
questionnaire was administered by three trained research assistants. The students were 
instructed to work by themselves, dad told that there were no right or wrong answers to the 
items. After careful instruction each item was read aloud by the assistant. 


In each class the experiment was conducted by taking two pairs of students out of the 
classroom at a time. The dyads were placed with one experimenter in each of two separate 
rooms. When the students returned to the classroom, the two other dyads from the same class 
were taken out immediately to prevent the students from getting prior information about the 
experiment. 


The experimental procedure required a text specifying a problem and stating alterna- 
tive solutions for discussion. As part of the planning of the experiment three different texts 
focusing different problems were made. All of these texts stated a problem, gave two 
alternative solutions and provided four arguments for each solution. The texts were tested on 
an 8th class, The text used in the experiment was chosen for three reasons: (a) it seemed 
PA be the text that was most interesting to the students; (b) it was the text coming closest to 

viene cent of the students preferring each of the two alternative solutions (55 per cent 
erred alternative A while 45 per cent preferred alternative B), and (c) the students 
indicated that the text and the arguments were not difficult to understand. 


The experiment started with the experimenter reading the following text twice: 


“A Norwegian community, which we might call X, is in a very difficult 
financial position. The expenses have to be cut down. To save money two suggestions 
have been made. The first alternative is to close down one of the departments at the local 
hospital and to cut down the financial support given to pensioners who pay high rents 
for their apartments. In other words: this alternative means reducing the community’s 
grants to health and social purposes. It will not be necessary to fire any of the staff 
members, as they have kept the department running by working overtime. Thus, this 
solution means that the sick and the elderly people will suffer. More people will have 
to wait for treatment at the hospital and the pensioners will have a hard time. 


The other suggestion is to stop the financial support of a factory which is 
situated in the community. The business has given a deficit for years, and the factory 
has been dependent on financial support from the community. The people working at 
the factory pay taxes, but this tax income does not compensate for the support given 
by the community. By stopping the support to the factory the community will save the 
money itneeds. As a consequence the factory will have to fire 100 workers. This means 
increased unemployment benefits, but still the community will save money. 


The two ways to save money for the commoni are: (1) to close a department 
at the hospital and reduce the support given to meet the heavy renting expenses for the 
elderly people. The sick and the elderly people will suffer. (2) to stop the financial 

rt of the factory. Many workers will become unemployed, and the workers and 
their families will suffer. There are no other ways to solve the financial problems in the 
community.’ 
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The students were allowed to ask questions to make sure they had understood the text. 
When needed, part of the text was read again. 


The students were then given the following instruction: 


“As you will see, the community has to spend less money, and they have to decide how 
to do it. There are only two alternatives. You are now asked to argue for one of these. ‘John’ 
will argue for alternative A, and ‘Mary’ will argue for alternative B. I shall give each of you 
some arguments for the position you are asked to take.” 


The students were then given four written arguments for the alternative they were 
assigned to and they got 10 minutes to study the arguments, During this period the students 
were allowed to ask questions. The arguments were simple in order for all students to 
understand them, and none of the students seemed to have any problems in understanding and 
using them. The instruction then continued: 


“You are now going to discuss what the community should do. Remember that there 
are only two possible solutions. No matter what alternative you think is the better, each of you 
must start arguing for the position you are given, using your own arguments and/or the written 
arguments you have received. However, you did not choose the alternative you are going to 
argue for yourself — it was given to you. It is therefore important to listen to the arguments 
for the other alternative. During the discussion you may be convinced that the alternative that 
you are asked to argue for is not the better. In that case you should give up the discussion and 
claim that the alternative solution is the better one. Since you have not chosen the position 
yourselves, giving up a position is no failure. The goal of this experiment is to find out what 
solution 8th grade students think is the better after having discussed the problem.” 


The discussion was stopped after 15 minutes if none of the students had given up their 
position by then. The experimenter noted whether any of the students gave up their position 
and the duration of the discussion. After having finished the discussion, the students 
completed a form indicating which alternative they really thought was the better (real 
position), independently of what they had claimed during the discussion. In order to enhance 
the validity of this measure of their real position after the discussion, the research assistants 
made the two students fill out the forms independently of each other and without any 
comments on what they really thought. The students also marked how certain they felt about 
what was the better solution. 


Design 

By arandom | pea alternative A was given to five high achievers and to five low 
achievers in each of the four types of dyads, which constituted a total of eight categories of 
pairs. The categories and the number of pairs in each category is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
EXPERIMENTAL CATEGORIES AND Numer or Pars in Each CATEGORY 


Categories Nof 
Pairs 


HMLA - LM.B 
HM.B -LM.A 
HF.A - LF.B 
HF.B - LF.A 
HM.A - LF.B 
HMB - LF.A 
HF.A - LM.B 
HF.B - LM.A 


Nore: H-=high achiever, L=low achiever, M = male, F = female, A= asked to argue for alternative A, B = asked 
to argue for alternative B. 
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Instruments 

General academic self-concept was defined as the students’ general feeling of doing 
wellin school and their satisfaction with their achievement. It was measured by a seven-item 
Academic Self-Esteem Scale (Skaalvik, 1986a, 1986b, in press) modelled after Harter’s 
(1979) Perceived Competence Scale for Children. In neutral terms each item described two 
different groups of students, and the students were asked to indicate what group they were 
most like on a four-point scale. The rationale for this format was to make all answers look 
equally legitimate, thereby decreasing the social expectancy effect on the answers. The items 
were related to school achievement, but not to any particular subjects. The seven items are 
described in more detail elsewhere (Skaalvik, in press). 


The reliability of the Academic Self-Esteem Scale has been demonstrated in several 
studies. Cronbach’s alpha in four different studies has been shown to be between 0.72 and 
0.78, while the test-retest reliability has been found to be 0.70 (Skaalvik, 1986b, in press). 
Cronbach’s alpha in the present study was 0.83. 


Global self-esteem was defined as an individual’s general self-acceptance or his 
general positive or negative attitudes towards himself. Thus, high self-esteem implies that the 
individual sees himself as a person of worth, though he does not necessarily believe he is 
superior to others, while low self-esteem implies self-rejection, self-dissatisfaction, or self- 
contempt (Rosenberg and Simmons, 1975). Global self-esteem was measured by a context- 
free 13-item Self-acceptance Scale modelled after Harter’s seven-item self-esteem scale 
(Harter, 1979) and has previously been used by Skaalvik (1983, 1986b, in press) and Skaalvik 
and Hagtvet (1990). The items were designed the same way as the Academic Self-Esteem 
Scale. The scale and measures of reliability showing test-retest correlation of 0.78 and 
Cronbach’s alpha of 0.80 and 0.81 is presented elsewhere (Skaalvik, 1983, 1986b, in press; 
Skaalvik and Hagtvet, 1990). Cronbach’s alpha in the present study was 0.75. 


Social self-concept was defined as the students’ feeling of being accepted by their 
classmates. It was measured by a four-item/four-point Social Self-Concept Scale measuring 
the students’ feeling of being bullied by classmates, being lonely at school, having good 
friends in the class, and having difficulties getting contact with their classmates. Cronbach’s 
me has previously been found to be 0.74 (Skaalvik, 1986a) and was 0.62 in the present 
study. 


Real position was defined as the students’ judgments of which alternative they “really” 
preferred, independent of what they had said in the discussion. Each student marked her/his 
real position after the discussion session by crossing either alternative A or B. 


RESULTS 

Overt reactions (claiming to change one’s mind and stop the discussion) were 
significantly influenced by achievement in school and by academic self-concept (Tables 3 
and 4). Low achieving students and students with low academic self-concept gave up the 
discussion and claimed to defer to the other person’s position more often than did high 
achieving students and students with high self-concept. A regression analysis revealed that 
academic self-concept had no direct effect on overt reactions (beta = 0.02, P>0.05), while 
achievement in school had a direct and significant effect (beta = 0.317, P = 0.05). Sex of 
subject, global self-esteem and social self-concept had no significant impact on the students’ 
overt reactions (x7 = 0.025, P>0.05, x7 = 3.088, P>0.05 and ¥ = 0.705, P>9.05 respectively). 


None of the independent variables had any significant impact on the students’ covert 
reactions (what they really believed to be the best solution after they had finished the 
discussion). There was a tendency at the 10 percent level of significance that covert reactions 
were influenced by global self-esteem (% = 4.662, df = 2, P<0.10) and by academic self- 
concept (77 = 4.590, df= 2, P=0.10) in such a way that students with low self-concepts more 

„easily than students with high self-concepts lost confidence in their positions. However, a 
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r ion analysis revealed that none of the independent variables had any significant direct 
ect even at the 10 per cent level (beta-values for achievement, academic self-concept, 
global self-esteem, and social self-concept were: 0.095, -0.097, -0.112, and 0.095 respec- 
tively). 
TABLE3 
Overt Reactions ror Hion anD Low Acsiuvers: Raw DATA 


Overt reaction Achievement 
Low High 
NOC 20 33 
oc 20 7 
Total 40 40 


Nota: NOC = no overt change, OC = overt change. 
Y= 8.050 df=1 P<0.01 


TABLE 4 
Overt Reactions FOR Hian AND Low ACADEMIC SELP-CONCEPT: Raw DATA 


Overt reaction Academic Self-concept 
Low Medium High 
NOC 15 16 21 
Oc 16 8 3 
Total 31 24 24 


Nora: NOC = no overt change, OC = overt change. 
X =9.210 df=2 P<0.01 


Overt and covert reactions were combined to four patterns of reactions as shown in 
Table 1. The impact of the independent variables on these patterns of combined reactions 
were tested by measures of chi-square. These tests revealed no significant impact of sex of 
subj = 4.296, df = 3, P>0.05), academic self-concept (x7 = 11.222, df = 6, P>0.05), 
gl self-esteem Q= 6.888, df = 6, P>0.05), or social I self-concept (f= 1 613, df = 2, 
P>0.05). However, there was a significant impact of achievement in school, as shown in 
Table 5. High achieving students reacted more than low achieving students by neitherovertly 
giving in during the discussion nor covertly changing opinion (NOC-NCC), while low 
achieving students reacted more than high achieving students by both overtly giving in and 
really changing opinion (OC-CC). Low achievers also reacted more by overtly giving in 
diring the discussion even when they did not change opinion (OC-NC NCO), 


The mean discussion time for the 27 pairs where one of the students gave up the 
discussion and claimed to change position was 9.7 minutes. There was no difference between 
high and low achievers in the time bate took part in the discussion before claiming to change 
position (MS = 2,593, F = 0.211, P> 


After having finished the discussion the subjects were asked what position they really 
thought was the better. Then they were asked how certain they were that they had found the 
better solution. Among those subjects who believed that the position they had been asked to 
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argue for was the better, there was no difference in the level of certainty as a function of 
ievement in school (MS = 0.84, F = 1.448, P>0.05). Among the students who really had 
changed the position they originally were asked to argue for, high achievers were more 
certain of their positions than low achievers. The difference was significant only at the 10 per 
cent level (MS = 2.100, F = 3.223, P = 0.08). 


TABLE 5 
Overt AND Covsrr REACTIONS FOR Hicon anD Low Acsinvers: Raw DATA 


Reactions Achievement 
Low High 
OC-NCC 6 2 
NOC-NCC 13 24 
OC-CC 14 5 
NOC-CC 7 9 
Total 40 40 


Norz: OC = overt change, NCC = no covert change, 
NOC = no overt change, CC = covert change. 
xX =9.783 df=3 P<0.05 


DISCUSSION 


We found noclear evidence that achievement in school had any impacton the students’ 
cognitions related to the problem being discussed. On the other hand, we found that level of 
achievement strongly affected overt behaviour in the discussion. Academic self-concepthad 
no direct impact on discussion behaviour or on the students’ cognitions, and controlling for 
the effect of academic self-concept did not change the impact of achievement. 


The lack ofa direct effect of academic self-concept was surprising and calls for further 
verification. A possible post hoc interpretation is that the non-involvement strategy is nota 
result of low academic self-concept, but a protective strategy used by low achievers in 
situations that are threatening to their self-esteem. Another interpretation might be in terms 
of social roles. The role of low achieving students in academic situations may be a passive 
and non-involving one, seemingly accepting the judgments of others, more or less independ- 
ently of their beliefs about the subject matter and about themselves. Future research should 
be Kanad to test these interpretations. 


Theresults have relevance to the preparation of students for participation in democratic 
processes and to the functioning of such processes in a modern oak Even though 
consensus within a school on some important value questions is important for the education 
of the students, schools should take steps to ensure that students are confronted by different 
values and opinions. If not, they may lose the freshness of view that such differences can 
bring, and at worst, the students may be unequipped to enter the heterogeneity of the larger 
society (Coleman, 1987). It has further been suggested that the survival of a pluralistic 
democracy depends on a belief that mutual understanding can be achieved through genuine 
dialogue and critical encounter, and that it is important for a democracy to develop 
commitment of its citizens to such discourse (Bryk, 1988). This points to the importance of 
active participation in discussions in school. Our results suggest that low achieving students 
may play a negligible role in discussions. This means that their school experiences may not 
prepare them for democratic functioning. Whatever the school gives of information about 
democratic processes surely does not compensate for insufficient or maybe even negative 
experiences of low achieving students in discussion situations. 
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The present experiment was a first attempt to address the relationship between 
academic performance and behaviour in discussion situations. The results should be regarded 
as tentative and the study should be replicated with larger samples. Some limitations in the 
generalisation of the present data should be pointed out. We did not explicitly measure the 
students’ understanding of the problem or the arguments they were given. Therefore, 
although the students made meaningful use of the arguments, low achievers may have had 
a poorer understanding of both the problem and the arguments than high achievers. The 
students’ real position after the discussion was measured by self-report. It is not clear if and 
how the students’ behaviour in the discussion may have affected their responses. This 
constitutes a validity problem that should be addressed in future research using this 
methodology. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be sent to Emar M. Skaalvik or Olav Sletta, 
Department of Education, University of Trondheim, 7055 Dragvoll, Norway. 
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SOME ANTECEDENTS OF ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT: 
A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 


By James W. CHAPMAN AND ROBERT LAMBOURNE 
(Massey University, New Zealand) 
AND PHIL A. SILVA 
(Dunedin Multidisciplinary Health and Development Research Unit, 
University of Otago, New Zealand) 


Summary. The influence of cognitive, achievement, and family background variables on aca- 
demic self-concept was examined for 435 students participating in a major longitudinal study in 
New Zealand. Family background variables included mother’s marital status at the birth of the 
child, family socio-economic status at the time the child was born, and family environment when 
the child was 7 years and 9 years of age. These factors were not significantly related to academic 
self-concept at ages 9 and 11. In addition, the general emotional status of mothers when their child 
was 3 years and 5 years old was not significantly related to academic self-concept at ages 9 and 
11. Mother’s intelligence when the child was 3 years, and mother’s expectations for school 
performance when the child started schoo] at age 5 were notsignificantly related to academic self- 
t. Similarly, cognitive and intellectual functionin ward oyeus at anor 3,5, 7, and 9 years were not 

ificantly related to academic self-concept at ages 7 an Rather, ‘academic self-concept 
i age 11 opare to be influenced primarily by reading diene and academic self-concept 
at age 9, and academic self-concept at age 9 was influenced primarily by reading achievement at 
age7. It was concluded that academicself-conceptis mainly a product of school achievement, and 
that any influence home background factors may have are likely to occur by means of their effect 
on school achievement. 


INTRODUCTION 


Interest in self-referent constructs has increased over the last two decades. This interest is 
particularly evident in areas of self-concept (Wylie, 1979; Burns, 1982; Byrne, 1984). Self- 
perceptions help define for individuals the nature of their relationships with other people, and 
the types of behaviours and tasks in which they will engage, (e.g., Abramson et al., 1978; 
Weiner, 1979). 


Achievement behaviours have received considerable attention in terms of self-referent 
constructs, particularly self-concept (Byme, 1984). Although numerous studies have inves- 
tigated the relationship between general self-concept and learning outcomes, fewer have 
focused on academic self-concept and school achievement (Chapman, 1988, 1989). Yet, the 
more closely self-concept is associated with specific situations, the closer is the relationship 
between self-concept and behaviour in the specific situation (Shavelson et al., 1976). Thus, 
academic Sap has astrongerrelationshi yar win school achievement than does general 
self-concept with achievement (Byrne, 1984; Chapman, 1988). 


Having demonstrated the link between academic self-concept and achievement, 
attention has turned to influences that mediate that relationship. Song and Hattie (1984), for 
example, found that family structure and social status are related to each other and to famil 
psychological characteristics. These family characteristics are in turn associated with self. 
concept, “particularly academic self-concept” (Song and Hattie, 1984, p. 1279). 


If home background and developmental factors are important influences on the self- 
concept, questions arise as to when and how they affect self-concept. For example, do they 
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have a direct influence? Or do family factors influence self-concept via some other variable 
such as intelligence or achievement? Another question that arises relates to when family 
influences show clear relationships with self-concept. Are these apparent when the child is 
young, or do they show up as the child progresses through school? Alternatively, insofar as 
school achievement and academic self-concept are “reciprocally interactive’ (Bandura, 
1977), it may well be that home/parental and developmental factors diminish in their 
influence on academic genera once school experience occurs. Actual achievement for 
example, may quickly override home and developmental influences on academic self- 
concept. In this regard, Song and Hattie (1984) found that family psychological character- 
istics, which are influenced mainly by social status, indirectly affect achievement trousa 
presentation of self. Presentation of self involves both physical self-concept and self- 
confidence, and in turn is associated with academic self-concept, which influences achieve- 
ment. 


Research rted to date has provided useful information on factors involved in the 
link between achievement and self-concept, especially academic self-concept. But most 
studies have involved concurrent data. There appear to be no studies that have focused on 
academic self-concept and achievement in terms of antecedent family, cognitive, and 
achievement variables. The “antecedent” studies that have been reported involved concur- 
rent data and/or have focused on general self-concept or self-esteem (e.g., Rosenberg, 1965; 
Coopersmith, 1967; Sears, 1970). The Sears (1970) study for example, appears to be one of 
the few longitudinal studies of self-concept development, but its focus was on general self- 
concept. Similarly, Coopersmith’s (1967) study of self-esteem covered a global range of 
an M which theantecedentelements related to concurrent background and developmen- 

correlates. 


The present study examined the associations between academic self-concept, reading 
performance (as a primary indicator of school achievement), and antecedent cognitive and 
family background measures over time. Data relating to these variables were available for a 
large sample of children participating in the longitudinal Dunedin (New Zealand) Multidis- 
ciplinary Health and Development Study. 


Specifically, home background factors included socio-economic status (SES). This 
variable is commonly used to ribe families, and correlates positively with intelligence 
and school achievement (Silva etal., 1982; White, 1982). Song and Hattie (1984) found that 
social status wasa significant influence on academic achievement through its effect on family 
psychological characteristics and self-concept. 


Father-presence has also been considered an important, influence on self-concept 
development. Itis commonly assumed that “intact” homes are more favourable for children’s 
psychological development than “broken” homes (Wylie, 1979). Bain etal. (1983) found that 
by Grade 3 father-present children showed more self-confidence in their academic ability, 
and were achieving at higher levels than father-absent children. 


Family psychological factors have been studied in terms of self-concept. These include 
encouragement and expectations, along with educational interests and activities (Song and 
Hattie, 1984), Family interest in cultural, intellectual and political activities would seem to 
contribute to children’s achievement-related perceptions and performance in school. Foth- 
eringham and Creal (1980), forexample, found that “general opportunities for learning”, “the 
educational atmosphere of the home”, and “parental expectations for the child” were 
significantly associated with cognitive development and academic achievement. Similarly, 
Share et al. (1983) found that SES and “home process” measures were significantly related 
to reading performance in children. These effects of family environment on school achieve- 
mentare thought to occur through self-concept (Song and Hattie, 1984). Thus, families which 
value and foster an interest in academic activities probably value and expect competence in 
school. Such values and expectations may be associated with the development of positive 
school-related self-perceptions, which in turn influence achievement outcomes. 
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Finally, cognitive and achievement variables were also examined in this study. 
Research indicates that such school-related factors are among the strongest predictors of 
academic self-concept (e.g. Shavelson and Bolus, 1982; Byrne, 1984). However, academic 
self-concept as a function of antecedent cognitive/achievement variables does not appear to 
have been observed over an extended period of time. 


In sum, this study examined~longitudinal data in terms of academic self-concept, 
academic achievement, cognitive/intellectual characteristics, and family background vari- 
ables. The aim was to ascertain the influence of the cognitive, achievement, and family 
factors on school ability-related perceptions. 


METHOD 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 435 children who were a subset of children enrolled in the 
Dunedin vaan eens Health and Development study. These children have been studied 
at birth, 3 years, at hae 7 years, 9 years and 11 years. A detailed sample description has been 
presented by Mc and Silva (1982). In summary, 1139 children born at Dunedin’s one 
Maternity hospital (Queen Mary) between 1 April 1972, and 31 March 1973, constitute the 
cohort for a multidisciplinary longitudinal study. Sam ample attrition is described by Williams 
and Silva (1985). Drop-out rates were relatively small up to and including the eleven-year 
assessment time (10 percent). Those lost to the sample did not differ in socio-economic status 
from those retained in the sample. It is known that the sample is representative of Dunedin 
children, but slightly socioeconomically disadvantaged in comparison with New Zealand as 
awhole. Williams and Silva (1985) also note that the sample is underrepresentative of Maori 
and as Polynesian children (2 per cent) compared with New Zealand as a whole (10 per 
cent). 


Missing data in the cohort are due to sample attrition at various stages of the study, lack 
of co-operation of children for certain tests, and incomplete results because some assess- 
ments were carried out by psychologists in other parts of the country who were not trained 
in the administration of all the tests used at the research unit. In addition, a printing error 
resulted in the omission of one of the academic self-concept measure used atage 11. This 
omission Jed to some 520 children not being included in the present study. 


Nonetheless, the su ab patois examined in this study is representative of the cohort still 
icipating in the longitu h. For example, there were no significant differences 
een children assessed and those notassessed atage 11 in terms of academic self-concept, 

reading, and IQ scores at age 9. 


Measures 

Academic self-concept was assessed at ages 9 and 11 with the Perception of Ability 
Scale for Students — Short Form (PASS: Boersma and Chapman, in press). This scale was 
previously known as the Student’s Perception of Ability Scale (SPAS: Boersma and 
Chapman, 1977, 1984). Thirty-five of the 70 items in the PASS comprise the Short Form. 
These items were selected on the basis of their subscale factor loadings. Half the number of 
items in each subscale, specifically those with the highest loadings, were included in the Short 
Form. The subscales are Perception of General Ability, Perception of Arithmetic Ability, 
General School Satisfaction, Perception of Reading and Spelling Ability, Perception of 
Penmanship and Neatness (each containing six items in the Short Form), and Confidence in 
Academic Ability (five items in the Short Form). Technical data for the PASS Short Form 
are reported by Chapman et al. (1983). 

Parental and family characteristics were assessed with a number of measures. SES 


was determined at the time the children were born with the Elley and Irving (1972) index. This 
SES index was designed for use in New Zealand, and families are assigned to one of six levels 
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on the basis of the father’s occupation. In addition, mother’s marital status at the time of their 
child’s birth was also noted. 


The intellectual and cultural orientation of the family was assessed by means of the 
relevant scales from the Family Environment Scale (FES: Moos, 1974). This scale deals with 
family interest in cultural, political, and intellectual activities. The questionnaire was 
completed by mothers when the children were aged 7, and again when they were aged 9 years 
(Parnicky et al., 1985). 


Another indicator of home are characteristics of the parents. Some characteristics of the 
mothers were assessed with the Malaise Inventory (Rutter et al., 1970). This questionnaire 
was designed to sample a range of symptoms commonly associated with emotional distur- 
bance in adults. Silva et al. (1982) report the results of the use of this inventory with the 
mothers of the Dunedin sample. They show that Malaise Inventory scores were significantly 
predicted by low SES, being a young mother at first pregnancy, separation from her parmer, 
and having sought marriage guidance counselling. The inventory is a useful indicator of 
general emotional well-being in the mother. 


Maternal intelligence was assessed when the children were 3 years of age by use of the 
SRA Verbal Test (Thurstone and Thurstone, 1973). Results from the use of this test with the 
Dunedin sample.are described by Silva (1978). 


When the children were assessed at age 5, their mothers were asked how they expected 
their child to perform academically at school. Responses were recorded in terms of three 
categories: below average, average, and above average. 


Cognitive and achievement levels were assessed with different tests at different ages. 
Three measures of intelligence were used. At age 3, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(Dunn, 1965) was administered, while at age 5, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
(Terman and Merrill, 1960) was used. At ages 7 and 9 the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children-Revised (WISC-R: Wechsler, 1974) was administered. Because of time con- 
straints, however, only eight subscales of the WISC-R were used. Comprehension was 
seer from the Verbal Scale. IQ scores were prorated using the method described in the test 
manual. 


Atages 3 and 5, Verbal Comprehension and Expression were assessed by the Reynell 
Developmental Language Scales (Reynell, 1969). These scales assess verbal comprehen- 
sion, and appraise the child’s understanding of simple instructions. In addition each child’s 
spoken language in a number of situations is assessed in terms of language structure, 
vocabulary and language content. The Goodenough-Harris Draw-a-Man Test (Harris, 1965) 
was administered when the children were 5 years old in order to provide an estimate of non- 
verbal intelligence. Speech articulation was also assessed at age 5, by means of the Dunedin 
Articulation Screening Scale (Silva, 1980). 


A factor analysis using the principal components method with iterations (SPSS Inc., 
1986) was carried out on the three measures of IQ, verbal comprehension, and verbal 
expression at age 3. The factor loadings were used to make up a composite cognitive ability 
score, Similarly, acomposite cognitive ability score atage 5 was derived from factor loadings 
arising from a principal components analysis of IQ (Stanford-Binet), verbal comprehension 
and expression, draw-a-man, and speech articulation tests. Results of these factor analyses 
are more fully reported by Williams and Silva (1985). 


Finally, an indicator of school achievement at ages 7 and 9 was obtained using the Burt 
Word Reading Test (Scottish Council for Research in Education, 1976). This test provides 
an estimate of word recognition skills and thus gives an indication of superiority or 
backwardness in reading, a key school subject. It is suitable for use with children from age 
5 to 13 years. Data from a New Zealand standardisation study (Gilmore et al., 1981), indicate 
that the Burt Reading Test correlates highly with measures of reading vocabulary and reading 
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comprehension. Scores have been found to correlate in the range of 0.72 to 0.82 with a 
broader measure, the Test of Scholastic Abilities (Reid et al., 1981). This test was designed 
as a broadly based assessment of scholastic abilities, especially those verbal and numerical 
es abilities considered to be required for success in academic subjects in New Zealand 
schoo 


Statistical analyses 

In order to explore the contribution of the variables to academic self-concept, a path 
model was postulated and tested using path analysis. The development of the model involves 
the statement of hypotheses relating to the influence of variables within the constraints of the 
directionality set down in the model. The validity of the model is tested by the analyses. These 
analyses produce a series of path coefficients. The magnitude of the path coefficients 
suggests the strength of relationships between variables. The path coefficients used to 
describe the model were standardised beta weights derived from a series of multiple 
regressions, The description and analysis of the model are in line with strategies adopted by 
various other researchers (e.g. Wolfe, 1980; Keith, 1982; Marsh and Parker, 1984). The path 
model explored in this study is set out in Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1 


Pato Diagram SHOWING STRUCTURE OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT AND BACKGROUND 
FAMILY AND Coonrtive/ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES. 






ACOA 
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Beta weights are shown on each path. Paths have been drawn only where the beta weights are both greater 
than 0.10 and statistically significant at the 0.05 level 


RESULTS 
Correlations 
Table 1 sets out the matrix of correlations among the variables which feature in the 
analysis. Of particular interest in this study were the correlations for PASS scores at ages 9 
and 11 with the other variables, It is clear from the correlations presented in Table 1 that the 
relationship between home background variables and academic self-concept was negligible. 
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Only mother’s school expectations at age 5, mother’s SRA score at age 3, and SES at birth 
TABLE 1 
Propuct-MoaantT CORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES IN THE STuDy (N = 435) 


tion of the family. These variables were assessed at ages 7 and 9, yet were not associated with 


greater importance were the zero correlations between the intellectual and cultural orienta- 
academic self-concept. 


showed statistically significant relationships with PASS scores at ages 9 and 11. Perhaps of 
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TABLE2 


PREDICTIVE CORRELATIONS? BETWEEN ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT SCORES AND 
Famity BACKOROUND AND COGNITIVE/ACHIEVEMENT Measures (N = 435) 


Age PASS PASS 
(11 yrs) © yrs) 

Family Background 
Mother’s marital status bith 0.036 | 0.003 
SES birth -0.071 0.053 
Mother’s intelligence 3 -0.006 0.001 
Mother’s malaise 5 -0.016 0.008 
Mother’s school expectations 5 0.011 0.001 
Mother’s malaise 7 -0.024 0.042 
Family environment 7 0.024 -0.003 
Family environment 9 -0.022 
Cognitivel Achievement 
Cognitive ability 3 0.033 0.028 
Cognitive ability 5 0.036 0.093 
WISC-R IQ 7 -0.002 0.008 
Burt reading 7 0.107 0.334 
WISC-R IQ 9 0.068 
Burt reading 9 0.407 
Academic self-concept 9 0.273 
Multiple R 0.482 0334 
1 Beta coefficients 


In contrast to the above results, all cognitive and achievement variables were signifi- 
cantly correlated with PASS scores at each age. Of these, Burt Reading scores showed the 
strongest association with academic self-concept. Cognitive ability and IQ scores were less 
predictive of PASS scores than achievement, a finding that is consistent with other studies 
(Boersma and Chapman, in press). 


The stability coefficient for PASS scores over the two-year period from age 9 to age 
11 was 0.38. This is somewhat lower than that reported in other studies (Boersma and 
Chapman, in press). Chapman and Wilkinson (1988), forexample, have reported correlations 
for PASS scores over a - to four-year period that were around 0.50, and as high as 0.71. 
The Short Form of the PASS used in this study may be less stable over the time than the regular 
form. 


Path analysis 

A path model was developed in order to examine the possible causal ordering of 
variables over the time period of the study. This model is shown in Figure 1, and includes all 
variables in this study from birth through the two-year testing phases to age 11. The model 
is fully recursive and postulates a direction of causality from left to right. No causal ordering 
was hypothesised for variables that were temporally adjacent. 


The results of yon a analysis are summarised in Figure 1. The assumed causal effects 
are represented by standardised regression coefficients (Pedhazur, 1982). All variables tested 
in the full model have been included in the figure; however, non-significant paths, and those 
paths having standardised coefficients that were less than 0.10, have been excluded from 
Figure 1. The decision to delete paths whose coefficients were less than 0.10 follows 
Kerlinger and Pedhazur’s (1973) comments regarding the meaningfulness of paths that may 
be small, yet statistically significant because of a large sample size. 
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The results show that the model had moderate precision in terms of explaining the 
variability of measures of academic self-concept in children. The multiple correlations 
indicate that the variables in the model accounted for 23.24 per cent of the variance of 
academic self-concept at age 11, and 11.14 percent of the variance of academic self-concept 
at age 9. Despite the moderate precision of results, the findings are informative. 


(1) Maternal socio-economic status and marital status at the birth of the child were not 
significantly correlated. However, maternal socio-economic status was significantly related 
to measures of the child’s cognitive ability at age 3, and to mother’s measured intellectual 
level when the child was 3 years. 


(2) The child’s cognitive ability at age 3 was significantly correlated with mother’s 
intellectual level at the same time. Also, the measured cognitive ability of the child at age 3 
correlated significantly with cognitive ability at age 5, and to the mother’s expectations 
regarding school performance at age 5. 


(3) The mother’s level of intelligence as assessed when the child was 3, correlated 
significantly with her school expectations for the child at age 5, and with the child’s reading 
performance at age 7. 


(4) The child’s cognitive ability at age 5 was correlated with mother’s school 
expectations at the same age, and correlated significantly with reading performance at age 
7. 


(5) Mother’s school expectations for her child at age 5 were significantly associated 
with reading performance at age 7. 


(6) Reading performance at age 7 correlated significantly with reading performance at 
age 9, and with academic self-concept at age 9. 


(7) Reading performance at age 9 was significantly associated with academic self- 
concept at age 11, but the partial correlation with academic self-concept at age 9 was not 
significant (r = 0.045). 


(8) Academic self-conceptatage 9 correlated significantly with academic self-concept 
at age 11. 


It is clear from Figure 1 that no family background or cognitive/intellectual variable 
had a direct effect on academic self-concept. Indeed, Family Environment Scale scores 
showed zero correlations with academic self-concept and achievement (see Table 1). In 
addition, Mothers’ Malaise was not significantly associated with either academic self- 
concept or achievement. 


Clearly, academic self-concept at age 11 was directly affected by reading ability and 
academic self-concept at age 9. The combined effect of these two nine-year variables was 
sizeable (R = 0.48; F (2,431) =65.25, P<0.001). For both reading and academic self-concept 
at age 9, reading at age 7 was the only significant predictor (see Figure 1). Family variables 
and IQ had no direct co oa effects on reading or academic self-concept. Reading per- 
formance at age 7 was clearly important in terms of its direct effect on academic self-concept 
at age 9, and its indirect effect on academic self-concept at age 11 through academic self- 
concept at age 9 (0.09 = 0.33 x 0.27) and through reading at age 9 (0.36 = 0.88 x 0.41). The 
036) causal effect of reading at age 7 on academic self-concept at age 11 was 0.45 (0.09 + 


DISCUSSION 
Numerous writers have claimed that research on the relation between self-concept and 
achievement should include environmental variables such as home background and parental 
influence, as either causal or moderating variables (e.g., Marjoribanks, 1979; Shavelson and 
Bolus, 1982). Although some studies have found the inclusion of such variables fruitful, the 
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longitudinal data in this study do not support the belief that family background variables have 
any major, long-term effect on academic self-concept. Further, family interest in cultural, 
political, and intellectual activities were not associated with either academic self-concept or 
reading achievement. Academic self-concept was affected primarily by past achievement 
and past perceptions of ability. 


These findings are at variance with those reported by Song and Hattie (1984). They 
found that the family psychological characteristics (e.g., parental education, educational 
activities in the home) of Korean high school students were causally related to self-concept 
variables, which in turn affected achievement. Their data, however, were collected concur- 
rently. In the present study, home background variables appeared to have no direct or major 
indirect long lasting effects on achievement or academic self-concept. 


Ifhome environment does set the stage for self-concept development (e.g., Rosenberg, 
1965; Coopersmith, 1967; Sears, 1970; Burns, 1982), then these effects may be more subtle 
than indicated by the measures in this study. Meanwhile, our results strongly support the 
hypothesis that academic self-concept is primarily the result of different levels of school 
achievement. This result is consistent with studies of the relationship between achievement 
and academic self-concept reported by Byrne (1984) and Hansford and Hattie (1982). Home 
environment effects on academic self-concept more likely occur through their influence on 
achievement during the very early stages of schooling. Once schooling starts, however, 
initially high school-related expectations and perceptions of ability begin to reflect actual 
achievement (Harter, 1983; Stipek, 1984). 


The experience of schooling, involving comparison with others and feedback about 
academic performance, is likely to be the main factor in the development of an academic self- 
concept. From that time, the interplay between academic self-concept and achievement is 
probably reciprocal (Byme, 1986), with academic self-concept being both a “cause” and 
‘effect’ of achievement. Stanovich (1986) refers to this reciprocal effect as the “Matthew 
effect”, in which competent achievers do better over time, and poor achievers become more 
skill-deficient over time. Success or failure in schoolwork thus evolves into generalised 
“behavioural/cognitive/motivational spin-offs” (p. 389). For less skilled readers (for ex- 
ample), slower progress in reading has more generalised effects on processes that underlie 
a broader range of tasks and skills than just reading (Stanovich, 1986). Indeed, Butkowsky 
and Willows (1980) concluded that children with reading difficulties probably display an 
eroding motivation in achievement situations that increases the likelihood of failure in the 
_ future. The impact of such failure appears to occur within the first few years of school and 

appears to be consistent through to the end of high school (Chapman, 1988). The effect of low 

academic self-concept, and the rey associated feelings of learned helplessness, ma 
result in children giving up easily in the face of difficulty and never persisting long enough 
to discover that successes may be possible (Butkowsky and Willows, 1980). 


In essence then, academic self-concept would seem to be closely linked to actual 
achievement outcomes in school. Any ongoing effects that home background may have on 
the reciprocal interplay between achievement and academic concept probably relate to the 
nature of achievement-related feedback and encouragement in the home. Future research on 
the nature of such interactions would seem useful in assisting the understanding of home/ 
family effects on ability perceptions and achievement outcomes. 
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HEADINGS WITHIN MULTIPLE-CHOICE TESTS AS 
FACILITATORS OF TEST PERFORMANCE 


By MicHAEL A. R. TOWNSEND, DENNIS W. Moore, BRYAN F. Tuck, AND Keri M. WILTON 
(University of Auckland, New Zealand) 


SuMMARY. Undergraduate students (N = 287) taking a multiple-choice test were either provided 
with headings during the test or completed the test without headings. Students were also tested for 
field-independence and later completed a questionnaire concerning their beliefs about the effects 
of headings in tests. Headings did not facilitate test performance, nor was there any association 
with field-mdependence. However, the majority of students believed that headings would increase 
their test score as a function of activation of prior knowledge. Taken together with previous 
research, the findings suggest that the facilitative effects of headings occur at encoding rather than 
retrieval. 


INTRODUCTION 


A number of recent studies have indicated that student learning from prose text can be 
enhanced if headings are inserted ahead of sections of the text (Dee-Lucas and Di Vesta, 
1980; Hartley and Trueman, 1983, 1985). In particular, several studies have shown that 
headings in prose text can have a facilitative effect on memory for text information as 
measured by multiple-choice tests given after learning (Brooks et al ., 1983; Wilhite, 1986, 
1988). Headings appear to provide an organisational framework in which relevant prior 
knowledge is activated to facilitate encoding of information (Wilhite, 1989). However, little 
is known about the effects of headings at the time of retrieval, that is, within multiple-choice 
tests themselves. 

Although there is no direct empirical evidence regarding the effects of headings for 
sections within multiple-choice tests, it seems likely that headings would facilitate test 
performance by activating prior knowledge schemata associated with each section of a test 
(Anderson et al., 1978), and by assisting students in appropriate schema shifting between 
sections during the test (Townsend, 1983). Moreover, it also seems likely that these retrieval 
functions would be more enhanced if the headings in the test were also those used in the text. 
Such effects are not discussed in the literature on test construction, although Thorndike 
(1971) believed it desirable to identify groups of items by use of lines or asterisks, or by a 
“note” at the head of the group (he gives the following “note” as an example, “Items 6-9 apply 
to this diagram”). Furthermore, Wesman (1971) argued that grouping of similar items has 
been “found to enhance the quality of . . . performance” (p. 77), a claim given some limited 
empirical support by Flaugher et al. (1968) using random and grouped presentation of items 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The current study sought to determine the effect of headings 
for groups of items on test performance. 


The effect of test headings on performance may be influenced by cognitive style, 
particularly psychological differentiation. For example, field-independent students demon- 
Strate an analytic ability to isolate the discrete elements of a stimulus and to impose 
organisation where none may be apparent, whereas field-dependent students have a more 
global style of processing that leaves them bound by the inherent organisation of the stimulus 
(Witkin ef al., 1977; Spiro and Tirre, 1980). A number of researchers have shown that 
although field-dependent students may have lower performance than their field-independent 
peers, their performance can be improved when they are provided with instructional support 
which delineates the structure of the learning material (Frank, 1984; Kardash et al., 1988; 
Kiewra and Frank, 1988). Field-dependent students are most likely to benefit from headings 
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in so faras headings provide an explicit or, ional structure for the test. The current study 
sought to examine test achievement as a function of the interaction of headings and student 
psychological differentiation. 

Although achievement is the major focus of most research on instructional strategies, 
there is a need for researchers to be cognisant of the relationship between the actual benefits 
of a strategy and the benefits as perceived by students. Cognisance of this relationship may 
affect the advice given to students taking multiple-choice tests; for example, on whether 
students should switch answers or persist with their first choice when uncertain (Skinner, 
1983). But knowled p of perceived benefits may also influence the teacher’s selection of a 
strategy. For example, Dodd and Leal’s (1988) recommendation of an answer- justification 
strategy in multiple-choice tests (where a student may submit a short essay in lieu of 
completing an item about which there is uncertainty) rests on the finding that itis very popular 
among students. With regard to the current study, little is known about whether students 
believe that headings affect their test score, or how they might affect their test score, or whose 
test scores they might affect. Anecdotal evidence gathered by the first author following the 
inclusion of headings in a test given in a previous year suggested that students were highly 
positive about the effects of headings, but divided, for example, about whether headings were 
only beneficial if the material had been studied carefully. Based on these informal discus- 
sions, the current study investigated three questions regarding student beliefs about the effect 
of headings: (1) Are any facilitative effects of headings due more to assistance in remember- 
ing and understanding (a cognitive explanation) or to a reduction in test anxiety (an affective 
explanation)? (2) Are headings more likely to benefit well prepared students or poorly 
prepared students? (3) Should headings be used in multiple-choice tests? 


In summary, the current study was designed to determine whether the inclusion of 
headings in a multiple-choice test would enhance the performance of students, particularly 
those with a field-dependent cognitive style, and whether any obtained effects are consistent 
with students’ beliefs. These issues are important when considered against the frequent use 
of multiple-choice tests in assessment in educational settings. 


METHOD 
Sample 
The sample comprised 287 undergraduate students enrolled in a second year course (25 
weeks) in educational psychology at the University of Auckland. There were 237 females and 
50 males. 


Materials 

Achievement was measured by a41-item multiple-choice test based on the material for 
the first quarter of the course. (A 42nd item was deleted because it had been printed with no 
correct solution.) The items covered nine chapters from the first four sections of Gage and 
Berliner’s Educational Psychology (1988), the course textbook. Some 37 of the test items 
were selected from the instructor’s manual for the textbook, while the remaining four test 
items were constructed by the first author. Two forms of the achievement test were 
constructed. One form contained just the 41 items, while the other contained the same items, 
in the same order, but was divided into five sections of approximately equal numbers of items. 
Each section of the latter form began with a heading “lang to the topics in the section. The 
headings were composed of the relevant chapter titles from the text book, each typed one per 
line in bold capitals. The five sections of the test referred to chapters 1, 2 and 3, chapters 4 
and 5, chapter 8, chapters 12 and 13, and chapter 14, respectively. This division of the material 
followed the organisation presented to students in the course outline and followed in the 
lectures given by the first author. The coefficient alpha of internal consistency of the test was 
0.74, based on the responses of the 287 students in the study. 
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Field-independence was measured by the Hidden Figures Test (HFT) (French et al., 
1969). The 32-item HFT is a moderately difficult test requiring the ability to recognise simple 
geometric forms embedded within complex stimuli. Kardash et al. (1988) found that 
undergraduate students in educational psychology needed a score of 12 or better to be in the 
upper one-third of scores (Beld independent), and a score of 8 or less to be in the lower one- 
third of scores (field-dependent). 


Students also completed a seven-item questionnaire concerning their beliefs about the 
effects of headings in multiple-choice tests. The items were designed to reflect students’ 
beliefs about the effect of headings on (1) their test score, (2) their understanding of the items, 
(3) their remembering of information relevant to the items, (4) their test anxiety, (5) the scores 
of students who had studied adequately for the test, and (6) the scores of students who had 
not studied adequately for the test. The final item (7) asked whether headings should be used 
in multiple-choice tests. Students were asked to select one of three statements for each item, 
reflecting a positive effect (scored 1), no effect (scored 2), and a negative effect (scored 3). 
For example, Item 1 read: 


Having topic headings for the items in each section of a multiple-choice test would 
probably: 


(a) increase my test score 
(b) make no difference to my test score 
(c) decrease my test score. 


At the conclusion of the seven items, students were given an open-ended opportunity to write 
any additional statements about the effects of headings in tests. 


Procedure 

The achievement test (worth 20 per cent of the final grade) was administered in a single 
one-hour supervised examination at the end of the first quarter of the course. The two forms 
ofthe multiple-choice test were randomly distributed to the 287 students present in the lecture 
hall. Scores on the Hidden Fi Test (N = 233) were obtained some three weeks before 
the achievement test as part of a small-group laboratory session exercise in the third week of 
term, The top 81 scores (HFT > 14) were classified as high in field-independence, the middle 
81 scores (HFT = 8-14) as middle in field-independence, and the 71 low scores (HFT < 8) 
as low in field-independence. Finally, students’ beliefs about the effects of test headings (N 
= 204) were assessed at small-group laboratory sessions the week following the examination; 
ar this time they were unaware that there had been two forms of the achievement test. Testing 

laboratory sessions was carried out by tutors responsible for teaching research design and 

data analysis. The context for testing was explained as obtaining psychological test data from 
the group as the basis for learning how to use the analysis of variance procedure. Laboratory 
work utilised teacher-made handouts (i.e., no reference was made to the textbook) and was 
assessed independently of the material relevant to the test. Some 178 students completed all 
three measures. 


The study was thus a 2 (Achievement Test Form) x 3 (Hidden Figures Test Classifi- 
cation) factorial design, with dependent measures being achievement-test score and scores 


concerning beliefs about test headings. In a set of analyses of achievement scores 
and beliefs about headings, sex of student was not assoc: with any significant main effects 
or interactions. 

RESULTS 
Achievement 


Achievement-test scores were analysed in a2 (TestForm) by three (Field-Independence) 
analysis of variance (N = 233). The mean scores associated with this analysis are shown in 
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Table 1. EE OE at tg arg 0.50), with achievement being 

very similar in the “Headings” (mean = 24.97, SD = 5.39, N = 113) and the “No Headings 

(mean = 25. an SD = 5.15, N = 120) groups. As expected, the main effect for en 

independence was significant, F (2,227) = 6.52, P<0. W with achievement scores risin 

across the low (mean = 23.79), medium (mean = 25.33), and high (mean = 26.73) field: 
dence groups. However, there was no significant interaction between test form and 

neli independence F (2,227) = 1.86, P = 0.16. In brief, headings did not facilitate test 

ormance 


TABLE 1 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT SCORES as A FUNCTION oF Test Heanmwas AND FELD 
INDEPENDENCE GROUP 
Field Independence 
Test Form Low Medium High 
Headings Mean 24.11 24.18 26.89 
SD 5.87 4.66 . 4.98 
No Headings Mean 23.53 26.40 26.55 
SD 5.26 4.54 5.14 


Beliefs about headings 

Scores on the seven items of the questionnaire of beliefs about the effects of headings 
in tests were analysed in a 2 (Test Form) x 3 (Field-Independence) multivariate analysis of 
variance (MANOVA). The mean scores associated with this analysis are shown in Table 2. 
In terms of the multivariate effects, students’ beliefs did not vary significantly as a function 
of test form, field-independence classification, or the interaction of these two variables (P 
>0.25). Furthermore, none of the univariate tests of main or interaction effects reached 

TABLE 2 


Maan Bauer SCORES (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) Concernino Test HEADING 
Erracts AS A FUNCTION or Tast HEADINGS AND FIELD INDEPENDENCE GROUP 


Headings No Headings 
Field Independence 

Low Medium High Low Medium High 
Will increase score 1.35 1.52 1.36 1.42 1.39 1.29 

(0.49) (0.51) (0.49) (0.55) (0.50) (0.46) 
Will help understanding 1.08 1.33 1.21 1.56 1.23 1.11 

(0.27) (0.48) (0.42) (0.44) (0.43) (0.32) 
Will help remembering 119 1.19 121 1.21 1.26 1.07 

(0.40) (0.40) (0.42) (0.53) (0.44) (0.26) 
Will reduce anxiety 2.11 2.41 2.18 2.13 210 2.11 

(0.52) (0.50) (0.39) (0.47) (0.47) (0.42) 
Advantage good student 1.35 148 150 137 145 143 

(0.49) (0.51) (0.51) (0.49) (0.51) (0.50) 
Advantage poor student 1.42 159 157 166 158 1.43 

(0.50) (0.50) (0.57) (0.53) (0.56) (0.50) 
Should be used 1.15 126 121 132 139 1.25 

(0.38) (0.45) (0.42) (0.47) (0.62) (0.44) 


Nore: Belief statements are shown in brief positive form 
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In order to determine whether the effects of headings were perceived as more due to 
cognitive or affective factors, the mean score on the combined “help understanding” and 
“help remembering” items was compared with the score on the “reduce anxiety” item for all 
students who claimed that headings would result in an increase in their test score (N = 125). 
A preliminary 2 (Test Form) x 3 (Field-Independence) MANOV A was performed on the two 
belief measures, resulting in no significant effects. Mean belief scores were, however, lower 
for the cognitive factor (mean = 1.06, SD = 0.19) than the affective factor (mean = 1.73, SD 
= 0.45) in affecting test achievement, t (124) = 14.7, P<0.001, indicating that students 
believed that the facilitative effect of headings is more a function of cognitive processes than 
of a reduction in anxiety. 


To check on the relationship between beliefs and performance, achievement scores 
were analysed in a 2 (Test Form) x 3 (Field-Independence) analysis of variance for those 
students who believed that headings would increase their test score. There was no significant 
effect of test headings, or its interaction with field-independence, on achievement (Fs<1.00). 
The significant effect of field-independence (P<0.05) paralleled that for the major analysis 
of test achievement noted above. Thus, belief in the facilitative effects of headings was not 
associated with a corresponding increase in actual test performance. 


To determine whether students believed that the effects of headings would vary as a 
function of the adequacy of students’ preparation for the test, scores on item 5 (the effect on 
adequately prepared students) and item 6 (the effect on students not adequately poa 
were compared. As noted earlier, the univariate effects associated with the MANOVA failed 
to show that student beliefs were associated with test form, field-independence, or their 
interaction for either of these items. Students were found to believe that effects of headings 
would be of greater advantage to students who had studied adequately for the test (mean = 
1.42, SD = 0.49) than for those who had not studied adequately (mean = 1.55, SD = 0.54), 
t (204) = 2.57, P<0.05. 


To check on the relationship between these beliefs and actual test performance, a 
separate 2 (Test Form) x 3 (Field-Independence) analysis of variance of achievement scores 
was carried out for the top 96 scores (scores of 27 or better) and the bottom 83 scores (scores 
of 23 or less). In neither analysis was the test-heading effect or the interaction effect 
significant. In other words, test headings were of no benefit to either high scorers or low 
scorers in this study. 


Although student beliefs were unaffected by the test version and field-independence 
in the mlak classification analysis, it is clear from Table 2 and the above yses that 
students varied in their beliefs about the effects of headings in tests. A more direct 
interpretation of the mean differences shown in Table 2 may be a t in the proportions 
of students’ responses to the belief statements. The majority of students believed that 
headings would increase their understanding of the test items (81 per cent), and help them 
remember things that they had learned which were relevant to the test (81 per cent). A 
somewhat lower proportion of students (61 per cent) believed that the use of headings in 
multiple-choice tests would lead to an improvement in their test scores, while the remainder 
believed that headings would make no difference to their test scores. A minority of students 
(21 per cent) believed that headings would help reduce test anxiety, while 75 per cent of 
students believed that their test anxiety would be unaffected by headings. Some 58 per cent 
of students believed that headings would be an advantage for students who had studied 
adequately for the test, while 47 per cent felt that headings would be an advantage for students 
who had not studied adequately for the test. Finally, in relation to the question of whether 
students feel that headings should be used in multiple-choice tests, it should be noted that 
some 73 per cent of students endorsed the use of headings, while only 1 per cent opposed their 
use. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that although the use of headings in multiple-choice 
tests has little apparent effect on achievement, and appears unrelated to psychological 
differentiation in cognitive style, the majority of students believe that headings serve 
important cognitive functions and that headings should be used to designate sections of such 
tests. Although this is the first study to investigate Masi effect of headings in a multiple-choice 


examination, the results complement the growing research literature on the use of headings 
as an instructional aid in pos camne In particular, it ap) that the influence of headings 
in providing cues to fac performance (Brooks pop al., 1983; Wilhite, 1988, 1989) may 


operate at the time that the leaming material is being encoded rather than at the time of 
retrieval during the test. 


Itshould be noted, however, that there are fundamental contextual differences between 
“within-prose-headings” and “within-test-headings” tasks. In the former situation the 
student is concerned with facilitating the selection and organisation of a large amount of 
information for later retrieval. The research of Wilhite (1988, 1989) suggests that headings 
do facilitate such processes, at least for students with high prior knowledge tested under 
experimental conditions in which they are given a passage on a single topic, a fixed and 
supervised study time, and immediate testing. But the effect on ormance of headings 
provided within tests is more likely to result from facilitating the search process by activating 
relevant (learned) prior knowledge within domains of the material studied. This effect should 
be enhanced if the same headings are used at both time of encoding and time of retrieval. 


In tests such as that used in the current study, the use of a chapter heading from the 
textbook serves to activate a particular domain of knowledge in readiness to retrieve and 
process information from a relatively diverse range of topics within that domain. For 
example, the section heading “Motivation and Learning: Personality Factors” (Chapter 14, 
Gage and Berliner, 1988) excludes other domains relevant to the test (e. Cg. formulating and 
classifying educational objectives, conceptions and measurement of intelligence, the cogni- 
tive processing of information), but may encompass test items covering state and trait 
variables, locus of control, underachievement, achievement motivation, and attribution 
training. In the research on headings in prose, it is likely that each one of these areas would 
have its own heading. In so far as the learner’s task is to embed new information in existing 
priorknowledge during learnin ne andthe and then to disembed the information during time of testing, 
itis likely that performance wi greatly facilitated where headings are quite specific. 
Given that the current study used henditze directed at macro-knowledge structures, it may 
be that headings can only facilitate performance if they provide access to the point at which 
specific information is linked to the knowledge structure. This suggestion is reinforced by the 
failure of headings to provide an organisational structure for students low in field independ- 
ence. A logical extension of this would be that each item would. as eae its own specific 
heading — a procedure which would have very limited practical application. 


Ofrelevance to the current study, investigation of the effects of headings in the retrieval 
process in regular educational contexts is compromised by variability both across students 
and within students in study behaviour (e.g., engaged study-time, amount of material 
covered, study techniques adopted). This results in differences in prior knowledge across the 
domains being assessed by the test. It may be, for example, that headings in tests facilitate 
performance in situations where the amount and diversity of material to be learned is more 
limited than in the current study, thus ensuring that the encoding phase has been adequate for 
all participants. 

The lack of facilitation of test performance in the current study should not necessarily 
be regarded as an argument against the use of headings. Students were clear in their 
endorsement of headings and these beliefs may be encouragement enough for teachers to use 
them. In this respect it is interesting to note the reflective nature of students’ metacognitive 
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hes nope about their memory Over 80 per cent of the written comments made by 
ts concerned some cognitive feature of the effects of headings. A number of students 
suggested that headings perform a knowledge-sensitising function to answering 
particular i items; in this sense they help “put the questions in context”, “focus attention, 

‘orientate thinking, ” “direct thoughts in a particular direction,” and “structure thinking”. 
Many students made reference to memory structures or to content in memory, for example: 
“help you predict what is to happen — and help you relate the information that you have 
already studied”; “trigger some memory of learned facts”; “speed up comprehension and 
serve as memory joggers” and ee with retrieval, as information i is learned in blocks under 
headings and thus it is probab. pp Roma to retrieve it that way”. A few comments suggested 
that while headings would not affect performance, they may still serve a. useful function, such 
as “I could see at a glance the sections I wished to answer first,” or to “allow the testee to do 
the sections in order of confidence,” or to “reduce the ambiguity of some test questions by 
making it clear what topic they are assessing”. Although almost all comments argued for a 
facilitative effect of headings, a few argued for anegative effect, for example, “they may tend 
to interrupt your thought pattern when you are in the habit of reading questions,” and “if you 
have not studied adequately, it may be disconcerting to have a heading for a chapter you have 
not read”, 


In conclusion, the use of test headings appears justified on the grounds of student 
popularity, though its potential to increase achievement remains to be determined in studies 
varying the specificity of the headings to the knowledge being assessed by the test items, and 
the prior knowledge students have when they enter the test situation. The importance of this 
prior knowledge i is evident in one student’s comment which is ap appealing for its clarity and 
simplicity: “Tt’s not really the headings that make a difference, it’s the questions.” 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Michael A. R. Townsend, 
Education Department, University of Auckland, New Zealand. 
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RESPONSE FEEDBACK, CERTITUDE AND LEARNING 
FROM TEXT 


By Raymonp W. KunHavy, WILLIAM A. Stock, Nancy E. THORNTON, KRISTEN S. WINSTON, 
AND JOHN T. BEHRENS 
(Arizona State University, U.S.A.) 


Summary. Based upon the premise that persons modify their study behaviours in order to maintain 
their certainty of responding correctly, a study was conducted with 40 undergraduate volunteers 
examining the effects of different presentation rates and feedback context onresponse confidence 
and correctresponding. Significant effects in the anticipated direction were found for presentation 
tate but not for the context of feedback. 


INTRODUCTION 


INFORMATION processing frameworks have freed instructional feedback from its early asso- 
ciation with operant psychology, and, as a consequence, such feedback is infrequently 
assumed to have reinforcing properties. Research on the effects of instructional feedback 
shows that one of its important functions is the correction of errors (e.g. Kulhavy, 1977). 
However, there are also data which suggest that simple error correction is an inadequate 
explanation for important events which occur as a result of being exposed to a post-response 
knowledge standard (Kulhavy et al., 1976, 1979). It is our view that a key to understanding 
how feedback influences instructional behaviour lies in a learner’s perceptions of tasks, 
feedback, and tests, rather than in the objective content of feedback. In a previous paper we 
have defined a learner’s prepa of the correctness of their response as their de of 
certitude in that response (Kulhavy and Stock, 1989). In this case we accepted the OED 

(1933) definition of certitude as, “Subjective certainty; the state of being certain or sure of 
anything”. Although certitude judgments about instructional responses are not perfect, they 
do provide useful information about the cognitive status of the response in question. 


When certitude is operationalised as a rating of correct response confidence, Kulhavy 
et al. (1976, 1979) found a consistent relation between response ratings and learning when 
questions dealt with a previously studied text segment. Results from these studies indicate 
post-response study time is directly related to response confidence for persons making an 
incorrect response and inversely related to confidence for those making a correct response. 
Individuals choosing incorrect responses with high confidence are more likely tocorrect such 
errors than those choosing incorrect responses with low confidence. Suchresults suggest that 

nse certitude has an important role in the acquisition of knowledge from text, This 
article presents a rationale for the inclusion of certitude in models of text processing, and 
reports a study designed to evaluate this rationale. 


We begin with the basic assumption that an instructional task involves the achievement 
of some perforinanice criterion, simply because this production is a way of showing that a 
planned increment of learning has occurred. Hence, a critical variable is the learner’s 
perception that the criterion demand can be met after studying. Our contention is that it is the 
learner’s perception that he will be able to perform correctly which shapes subsequent 
behaviour in the instructional milieu. 


The student’s estimate of certitude is determined by the degree of match between 
perceived comprehension of the criterion and the episodic/semantic prior knowledge 
available to the learner. We propose that learners compare their perception of the criterion 
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demand against a set of cognitive referents consisting of both content (“Do I know enough 
about this material to understand it?””) and experience (“Do I generally perform well on this 
type of task?”) information. The degree of match between the perceived comprehension and 

ecognitive referents creates an expectation that the criterion response produced will be the 
correct one (e.g., the one desired by the creator of the instruction). We further argue that it 
is the magnitude of this expectation which determines the behaviours of the learner when 
feedback is presented after the instructional response. 


Our model of how response expectancy influences future instructional behaviours 
employs concepts derived from control theory (e.g., Powers, 1978). Using the metaphor of 
contro paN “perceived comprehension” is a controlled quantity, and the cognitive 
referents to which it is compared form the basis for a reference standard. In order to simplify 
our presentation, we characterise perceived comprehension as a representation of the 
perceptions of the instructional materials and the response demands (e.g., the questions 
testing these materials). This representation is matched to materials known by the learner, 
including information in the instructional message which have become incorporated in the 
knowledge structure of the individual (Kulhavy and Stock, 1989). 


In control theory, the operation of a comparator (here the matching of perceived 
comprehension with the knowledge base standard) is a continuous process, with control of 
processing managed by negative teedback loops. In a negative feedback loop, behaviour is 
directed at maintaining the value ofa contro! variable ata specified reference value. A similar 
position may be held here, and one can view such a comparison as controlling behaviours 
involved in the task of acquiring the instructional material. 


Theoretically, we view the feedback message which follows a response as being 
composed of the two separable components, verification and elaboration (Kulhavy and 
Stock, 1989). The verification componentrefers to the simple dichotomous judgment that the 
initial instructional response was right or wrong. Hence, when a student is simply told “yes” 
or “no”, the only function served by feedback is verification. The elaboration component 
consists ofall substantive information contained in the feedback statement, such asrepresent- 
ing the entire item, or providing an explanation regarding why the response was right or 
wrong. For ease of understanding we label the verification component as (f) and any added 
elaborations as (f). We can now construct a notational shorthand for the two effects that 
feedback has on a learner: 

(1) Feedback =f, + f, 

In the present context, we prefer to focus on two points in the instructional sequence, 
the first shortly after a learner’s response, and the second after the presentation of instruc- 
tional feedback. Therefore, we suggest that following instruction and a response the learner 
is sensitive to the likelihood of a response being correct (a consequence of the knowledge 
monitoring comparison), The magnitude of this likelihood will range from low to high, with 
higher values reflecting a higher likelihood that the response is correct, according to the 
standards and perceptions of the learner. 


With presentation of instructional feedback, the learner is informed with respect to an 
external standard for the response. As a consequence of a comparison between the two 
perceptions derived from feedback and the prior response (as well as the expectation of 
responding correctly), the original estimate of performance certitude is transformed into a 
measure of discrepancy. According to Kulhavy and Stock (1989), discrepancy (d) is a 
measure of error between input and reference standard which takes into account the degree 
of match between the initial response (r,) and the feedback message to produce a verification 
estimate (f ). The verification estimate is then combined with the initial response certitude 
(c) to yield a discrepancy value for the response in question. Hence, using our notational 
shorthand, discrepancy is defined as: 


(2)f£,xc=d 
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The scale used to distribute (d) for initially correct and error responses is developed more 
completely in the Appendix which follows this paper. 


It is the magnitude of the discrepancy value that we believe controls subsequent 
studying behaviours. Here, we suggest that a simple behavioural mechanism is engaged, 
where the learner undertakes studying behaviours in order to learn responses which eliminate 
mismatches between the initial response and feedback. These subsequent study behaviours 
will emerge immediately. For example, we expect learners to study feedback longer when it 
is associated with incorrect responses. Also, if learners are given a choice to restudy 
instruction, they will choose to restudy more often those text frames associated with incorrect 
responses, and to spend more time studying those particular frames. There will also be a 
greater likelihood that high confidence errors will be replaced by correct responses compared 
to low confidence errors. 


In designing the present study, we reasoned that limiting the time available to study 
initial instruction would have two effects. First, shorter study times would directly affect the 
level of certitude learners expressed in being able to answer questions over the material 
studied, with shorter presentation intervals associated with lower expressions of response 
certitude. Second, we expected that subsequent feedback study time would be affected 
similarly, with shorter text presentation rates being associated with longer feedback study 
times. Thus, in this study a between-subjects factor included three levels of text presentation, 
with fast, average, and slow rates determined by times available from a norming study. 


Next, we were interested in whether structural changes in the feedback messages would 
affect feedback study time. While Kulhavy et al. (1985) found that feedback study times 
increased as a function of increasing complexity of feedback (e.g., increases in the magnitude 
of f.) our intent was to examine the effects of changes which did not alter the length of the 
fe k messages. Therefore, we altered the context of the feedback message, as a within- 
subjects factor, by using either the original test item as the basis of feedback (in context), or 
the original test item with all original distractors replaced by new plausible alternatives which 
were structurally equivalent to the old. In this way we hoped to tease out the influence of 
minor changes in the context of (f,) on subsequent responding. 


METHOD 

Design and participants 

Three levels of frame reading time varied between-subjects and crossed with two levels 
of feedback context within-subjects. Three reading times had values of slow, average, and 
fast, while feedback was formed by an in vs. out of context comparison. Participants were 54 
undergraduate volunteers who were randomly assigned to between-subjects cells in order of 
their appearance for the experiment. Data from 14 individuals were omitted when the micro- 
computer control program failed to transfer to diskette a single time measure on each of these 
persons, leaving a final sample size of 40. 


Materials 

Text materials consisted of 12 paragraph length frames describing the United States 
Navy. Frames averaged 147 words in length, and were written so that they could be read in 
any order without breaking the general continuity of the passage. A five-altemative, multiple- 
choice question was based on each frame. Both es and questions were modified versions 
of materials developed and normed earlier (Kulhavy et al. 1985). 


The text was easily comprehensible by an undergraduate population, and all test items 
could be answered correctly in a straightforward fashion from the information contained in 
the paragraph. An example paragraph and its corresponding test item are displayed below. 
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The fleet that is able to carry on its own commerce and stop that of an ent is said 
to be in “command of the sea” in the region where it enjoys that marked advantage. The 
term “command” in this case does not mean complete control, but only that sea-borne 
communications over certain areas are restricted. A fleet can secure command of the 
sea either by destroying the enemy or by denying him access to the sea area. The first 
of these alternatives is best because it settles the matter completely and permanently. 
A fleet that refuses battle and stays in port does not cease to be a threat. The act of 
avoiding battle while still maintaining the maximum threat value is known as the 
strategy of the “fleet in being” and forces the fleet in command of the sea area to be 
constantly on guard. 


Concerning command of the sea, which of the following statements is true? 


a, When a fleet commands a sea area, it is not actually interested in movement of 
the enemy ships themselves. 


b. The phrase “fleet in being” refers to a mobile fleet that is eager to come to battle 
as soon as possible. 


c. Only the ships of a major fleet are able to exercise command of the sea in a given 
area. 


d. | Command of the sea area simply means that a fleet controls communications 
over that area. 


e The best possible way to command a sea area is to deny an enemy access to that 
area. 


In-context feedback items were constructed by capitalising and marking with an asterisk the 
correct alternative in the corresponding question, otherwise leaving the original question 
intact. Out-of-context feedback items were created by substituting new distractors in the 
respective in-context feedback item, and marking the correct alternative in the same way as 
in-context items. The four new distractors were constructed from information contained in 
the target paragraph, were of the same length as the originals, but differed entirely in their 
content. Each learner saw six in-context and six out-of-context feedback items, with the 
specific selection of feedback items separately randomised for each participant. 


During the course of the study learners responded three separate times to a five-point 
scale which asked them to rate their confidence in their current task. Following the reading 
of a paragraph they were asked to rate their confidence in being able to answer a multiple- 
choice question over the material just read. Response options ranged from not at all sure (1), 
through somewhat sure (3), to absolutely sure (S5), with points (2) and (4) not labelled. 
Following their initial response to a test item, and again after their response on the post-test, 
they were asked to rate how confident they were that the answer just given to the question was 
the correct one. The scale used in the later two cases had point labels identical to those 
described above. 


A post-test consisted of the 12 items originally responded to during the text presenta- 
tion. Items were printed on 8% x 11 inch (21.25 x 27.50. cm.) white paper and stapled into test 
booklets for each participant, with the order of items separately randomised for each learner. 


Frame presentation rates were derived from a norming study using 20 undergraduates 
whoread the paragraphs at their own rate. Our average presentation time was the overall mean 
per frame time (M = 52 sec.). Our slow and fast presentation times were one pooled standard 
deviation (SD = 16 sec.), above (68 sec.) and below (36 sec.) the average time, respectively. 


Procedure 

An IBM BASIC program controlled presentation of materials in the study, with 
individual randomisations of text frames and context items for each learner. As learners 
entered the room they were randomly assigned to one of the between-subjects conditions and 
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seated in front of a microcomputer. A monitor told them that they would be reading a series 
of paragraphs about the Navy, answering a question over each paragraph, and rating their 
confidence in their ability to answer questions from the text, and in how correct they thought 
their response was to each test item. A monitor also provided an introduction to use of the 
terminal, answered procedural questions, and started the program. 


All participants completed a practice sequence identical in form to the presentation of 
experimental materials. During the practice session learners read a paragraph on the screen, 
rated confidence, responded to a test item, rated confidence, and practised the reread option 
described below. Subsequently, they worked through the stimulus portion of the experiment. 
For each of the 12 paragraphs, learners studied the text for their allotted time, rated their 
confidence in their ability toanswer questions over the material, responded to test item, rated 
their response confidence, studied the feedback (in or out of context), and were finally given 
the option of rereading the paragraph prior to moving to a new frame. Each learner saw six 
in-context and six out-of-context feedback items. 


Each element of the steps above was presented as a separate screen, with the material 
for a screen presented simultaneously, rather than line by line. Response choices, confidence 
ratings, and reread selections were recorded on-line by the computer. Latencies were also 
recorded for text reading, item responding, feedback study, and reread selections. All 
responses were automatically written to diskette. When the stimulus portion of the experi- 
ment was completed, learners were given a copy of the post-test booklet and given unlimited 
time to answer the original 12 items. The last page of the booklet contained a general 
eer asking participants about what strategies they used in completing the experi- 
mental tas 


RESULTS 


Responses to multiple choice questions were scored for correctness; number of reread 
options were summed for correct and incorrect responses items within context classifica- 
tions; and question, feedback and text restudy times were converted to log times according 
to procedures recommended by Winer (1971, p. 401). Generally, two planned comparisons 
were used throughout to decompose effects associated with presentation rate; one contrast 
compared the fast presentation group (N = 14) to the average presentation group (N = 12), 
while the second contrast compared the combined fast and average presentation groups 
against the slow presentation group (N = 14). Examined first was correct responding as a 
function of text presentation rate, context of feedback, and occasion (items immediately 
following instruction vs. on the post-test). 


Correct responses 
Table 1 provides summary statistics for correct responses. 


TABLE 1 
MBAN CORRECT INSTRUCTIONAL AND POST-TEST RESPONSES FOR Fast, AVERAGE, AND SLOW PRESENTATION GROUPS 
Presentation Group 
Fast Average Slow 
Measure Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Instructional 
Corrects 5.93 2.64 8.17 2.95 9.36 2.41 
Post-test 
Corrects 11.07 1.38 9.83 3.04 11.21 1.53 


Na 14 12 14 
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Analysis of variance confirmed that overall recall for the fast and average rates of 
presentation group did not differ (F(, ,,) = 1.62), while these groups combined differed 
significantly from the slow presentation group (F(, ,,) = 4.87, P<0.05). Levels of correct 
responses to instructional items were significantly lower than to post-test items (F(, ,.) = 
66.02, P<0.01). There were also significant interactions involving each of the one degree of 
freedom comparisons and time of test; with one test indicating that the group receiving the 
fastest presentation rate of text scored loweron the instructional items and higher on the post- 
test items than the group receiving the average rate of presentation (F (, ,,) = 15.52, P<0.01), 
and the second test indicating that the group receiving the slowest rate Of presentation scored 
higher on both instructional and post-test items than the combined group, although the 

ifference was about three times larger on instructional items (F(, ,,)=4.32, P<0.05). Correct 
responding did not differ asa function of the context of feedback or any other effectremaining 
in the model. Because context was nota significant factor in the analysis of correctresponses, 
further analyses were collapsed over this dimension. 


Study times and rereading 

Table2 contains summary statistics for question and feedback study times. In this table, 
times have been reported in both log seconds and seconds to facilitate the reader’s 
examination of the table. 


TABLE2 
Magan STUDY TME FOR QUESTIONS AND FEEDBACK POR Fast, AVERAGE, AND SLOW PRESENTATION GROUPS 
Presentation Group 
Type Fast Average Slow 
Measure Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Instructional items 
Corrects 
log seconds 1.48 0.12 1.53 0.11 1.48 0.11 
seconds 32.21 8.75 36.85 9.39 32.72 9.23 
Incorrects 
log seconds 1.55 0.12 1.60 0.13 1.56 0.15 
seconds 38.81 11.07 43.55 10.68 40.85 15.12 
Feedback items 
Corrects 
log seconds 0.73 0.18 0.80 0.24 0.55 0.28 
seconds 6.55 2.36 8.41 5.09 5.06 3.87 
Incorrects 
log seconds 0.91 0.13 1.04 0.27 0.83 0.21 
seconds 9.49 3.67 14.38 8.17 8.33 3.53 


Nors: Sample sizes for the fast, average, and slow presentation group means were 14, 12, and 13, respectively. 
One subject in the slow presentation group was dropped from the analyses corresponding to this table 
because of an absence of incorrect responses on which to compute study times. 


Tuming to an examination of time spent studying and responding to questions, analysis 
of variance did not reveal a significant effect for rate of presentation, but did for correctness 
of response (F(, ,,) = 13.64, P<0.01), with subjects spending less time responding to items 
they a correctly than to those they answer incorrectly (about 34 seconds versus 41 
seconds). 


Feedback study times were found to vary as a function of presentation rate, with the 
combined fast and average group studying feedback significantly longer than the slow group, 
(FG, so) = 7.14, P<0.02), but not differing from one another. Correct responses were followed 
ye ificantly shorter feedback study times than were incorrect responses, (F(, ,,)= 45.92, 
P<0.01). ' 
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Analysed next were text reread choices of subjects. Table 3 provides a summary of the 
proportion of items on which learners chose to reread text frames. 


TABLE3 


Proportion op [TEMS ON WHICH SUBJECTS CHOSE TO REREAD THE 
Text por Fast, AVERAGE, AND SLOW PRESENTATION GROUPS 


Presentation Group 
Measure Fast Average Slow 
Instructional 
Corrects 0.02 0.13 0.02 
Post-test 
Corrects 0.32 0.23 0.16 
N= 14 12 14 


Analysis of variance revealed a significant effect for the comparison of the combined 
fast and average groups relative to the slow presentation group (F(, ,.) =3.91, P = 0.05), while 
the fast and average groups did not differ. With a combined proportion of 0.18, individuals 
in the fast and average groups chose to reread about one in six text frames, a rate about three 
times more frequent than individuals in the slow presentation group, who reread about one 
in 20 text frames. The number of reread choices also varied as a function of the correctness 
of response (F(, ,,.)= 4.40, P<0.05), with people choosing to reread text frames on which they 
made errors on ‘the immediate test items about five times more frequently than text frames 
on which they responded correctly (proportions of 0.29 and 0.06, respectively). No other 
effects were Jeniticant. 


No differences in text rereading time were found among groups receiving different 
presentation rates, but there was a significant difference for correctness of response (F(, „) 
= 28.25, P<0.01). Learners spent less time rereading text associated with correct responses 
than with incorrect responses, 1.63 and 6.31 seconds, respectively. 


Response confidence 

Expressions of confidence made immediately before responding (text), immediately 
after responding (item), and after post-test responding (post-test) were averaged across the 
12 text frames and analysed in separate one-way analyses of variance using planned 
comparisons. The findings of each analysis were identical and mirrored those for correct 
responding, with groups receiving fast and average rates of presentation not differing 
significantly, while their combined mean was significantly lower than that for the group 
receiving the slow rate of presentation (F(, ,.) = 11.34. P<0.01 for text confidence; F(, „) = 
6.87, P<0.02 for item confidence; and FG; = 4.84, P<0.05 for post-test confidence): 


For the fast, average and slow groups, respectively, mean response confidences were 
3.14, 3.12, and 3.91 for text confidence, 3.14, 3.32, and 3.81 for item confidence, and 4.45, 
4.29, and 4.74 for post-test confidence. We note two phenomena here. First, the crossover in 
mean confidence ratings for the fast and average group reflects a corresponding crossover in 
immediate and delayed correct performance. Second, there is some convergence, but no 
elevation, of confidence ratings after exposure to the questions, followed by further 
convergence and elevation of confidence after exposure to feedback. 


Examined last were the effects of response confidence, the experimental factors, and 
correctness of response on feedback study time. We used two complementary analyses. 
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Preliminary to these analyses we examined the distributions of correct and incorrect 
responses as a function of response confidence. Errors were positively skewed (few high 
confidence errors), while corrects were negatively skewed (few low confidence corrects). 
Thus, we recoded response confidence into low (1 or2 on the confidence scale), average (3), 
and high (4 or 5), and, using analysis of variance, examined log feedback study time as a 
function of response confidence, presentation rate, context, and correctness of response. 


Log feedback decreased systematically as response confidence increased (F( 
3.45, Poo. 05, and was significantly longer following error responses (F(, = 3f 
P<0.01). These findings occurred in the context of a significant response confidence n 
correctness of response interaction (F(, 4) = 5.86, P<0.01), where log feedback time 
systematically increased as confidence increased for incorrect responses, and systematically 
decreased as confidence increased for correct responses. No other effects were significant. 


In the complementary analysis we transformed confidences by first recoding as above 
and by calculating discrepancy values according to equation (2) above (see Appendix). 
Additionally, context of feedback was dropped from consideration. Hence, we were able to 
examine, in an analysis of covariance, log feedback time as a function of discrepancy 
(covariate) and presentation rate (experimental factor). 


A test of parallelism was not significant, indicating a pooled estimate of the slope was 
adequate across groups. The estimated slope was significantly different from zero (F(, ,, 
67.69, P<0.01), with a value of 0.35, indicating a consistent increase in log feedback ‘sudy 
time as a function of increasing discrepancy. Adjusted group means were significantly 
different (FG ,,,) = 13.32, P<0.01). 


FIGURE 1 


STANDARDISED REGRESSION Lings RELATING Loo Fsepsack Srupy TE TO Discrepancy VALUES POR THE 
Fast, AVERAGE, SLOW PRESENTATION GROUPS. 


LOG 
FEEDBACK 
STUDY 
TIME 







DISCREPANCY 
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—-—= Slow Presentation 
— Average Presentation 
—— Fast Presentation 


Norse: All values are z-units 
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In Figure 1, a plot of the gression lines on z-score axes, it can be seen that the 
intercepts of the average ¢ , fast (0.05), 05), and slow presentation (-0.27) are fairly evenly 
separated. In examining Figure 1, remember that these intercepts only indicate relative 
position because of the useo z-plots, and that times are still log functions of actual study time, 
Despite these technical considerations, it is clear that time devoted to studying feedback is 
an increasing function of discrepancy, consistent in nature across experimental conditions. 
Hence, although intercepts changed as a function of stimulus conditions (reading time), the 
slopes remain essentially the same across conditions. 


DISCUSSION 

The manipulation of feedback content had little effect on our results, and there seems 
to be no reason to discuss context further, except to make two points. First, the previous 
finding that feedback study time increased as a function of the amount of information in the 
feedback statement appears to be due to the not surprising fact that more information takes 
longer to read (Kulhavy et al., 1985). In the present case, when amount of information was 
held constant, changes in the content of the item alternatives had no important effect. Second, 
the lack of differences due to the context variable suggests that students concern themselves 
primarily with using feedback to verify their instructional response, rather than inspecting 
wrong alternatives for additional information. 


Correct responding 
That presentation rates were related to correct responding in the anticipated direction 
is not surprising, for a generally accepted positive relation exists between time on task and 
correct performance. However, a network of relations linking study to response confidence, 
subsequently to correct performance, while also explicating the relation of response confi- 
dence to further study behaviours for both correct and incorrect responses is less generally 
accepted. In this context, it is important to note that levels of correct responding reflected 
exactly levels of immediate expressions of response confidence. That fast and average rates 
were not different overall is mitigated by the presence of a significant interaction involving 
these two groups and the test occasion. Also attributable to the presentation and study of 
feedback are the increases in correct responding from the instructional to the yess test, as well 
a the convergence of scores for the three groups. While scores on the post-test are 
hing the ceiling of the scale, the slow representation group did gain about one scale 
cit from immediate to delay occasions, and the increases in scores followed exactly 
differences in time spent studying feedback, to which we now turn our attention. 


Study times 

Feedback study times varied in manner consistent with correct performance: groups 
who performed less well studied feedback longer. Again, the principal difference involved 
the comparison of the combined faster presentation groups with the slow presentation group. 
The important point here is that differences in feedback study time corresponded directly to 
differences in expressions of post-response confidence, with the latter measured prior to a 
subject verifying their response. Certitude judgments seem to be a key in this network. 


Response confidence 

Immediate expressions of ie age? confidence are a direct consequence of presenta- 
tion rate, and precede corresponding differences in correct responding. Subsequent to 
responding, but prior to verification, post-response confidence is related not only to presen- 
tation rate but also to whether or not the response turns out to be correct. Differences in post- 
response confidence then precede corresponding differences in feedback study time, which 
are subsequently followed by corresponding increases in correct performance on the post-test 
occasion, Here, performance tends to converge, as do final expressions of response confi- 
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Further, an item level examination of the relation between response confidence and 
feedback study indicates that subjects differentially allocate their study time. We interpret 
this allocation to be a function of the calculated value of discrepancy, and found the allocation 
to have a consistent functional relation across conditions. 


Conclusions 

The data reported in this paper are in line with the feedback certitude model proposed 
by Kulhavy and Stock (1989), and support the resulting predictions which we articulated in 
the introductory statement. The variable of response certitude, operationalised as a confi- 
dence judgment, has been the centre of our attention in this pena study. By and large, the 
results meet our expectations for the kinds of relationships that should exist between certitude 
and both feedback study time and correction of initial errors. 


We were especially pleased with the form of the three functions shown in Figure 1. We 
initially argued that the amount of time a student spends working to correct errors at feedback 
isa strong positive function of discrepancy in the processing system. These results are exactly 
the ones depicted in the plot, and they may indicate that it is the intercept values, but not the 
slopes, which are sensitive to manipulations of instructional task demands. Given this state 
of affairs, we might then predict that the slope values would change for different groups 
depending on manipulations that affect variables during feedback. Such reasoning leads to 
some interesting theoretical possibilities, not the least of which is that the intercept/slope 
values in Figure 1 represent relatively stable parameters of the learner’s instructional 
processing system. If this conclusion turns out to be a valid one, then research within the 
framework of the model should, indeed, be profitable in the future. 
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APPENDIX: DISCREPANCY CALCULATIONS 


The discrepancy measure (d) portrayed on the abscissa in Figure 1 was developed by Kulhavy and Stock (1989), 
and is calculated using equation (2) above, where: 


d=f, xc 


In this formulation, the vanable f, is set equal to (-1)", where (m = 0) for initial error responses, and (m = 1) for 
initial corrects. This term has the effect of assigning an algebraic sign to (d), where [(-1)*=+1] for errors, 
and [(-1)! = -1] for correct responses. 

Thevariable (c) represents acertitude estimate produced by a leamer. In the studies reported, subjects generated 
certitudes by rating their confidence ona five-pomt Likert-type scale. Under these conditions, the scale of (d) runs 
from (-5) to (+5), with initial correct responses represented in Quadrant IV, and errors in Quadrant I. 
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FUTURE LIVES OF TRUANTS: FAMILY FORMATION AND 
HEALTH-RELATED BEHAVIOUR 


By ANGELIKA HIBBETT” 
(Employment Department, London) 
AND KEN FOGELMAN 
(School of Education, University of Leicester) 


Summary. This paper examines carly adult outcomes of truancy regarding family formation and 
health-related behaviour, and is based on datacollected in the National Child Development Study, 
which surveyed all people in Great Britain born in the week 3-9 March 1958, at birth, and at ages 
7,11, 16 and 23. Truants compared to non-truants were found to be relatively more likely to have 
experienced marital breakdown by the age of 23. They had more children, and their age at the birth 
of their first child was younger. Truants differed little from non-truants regarding their drinking 
habits, but were more prone to being heavy smokers. They also showed an increased likelihood 
of depression. Differences remained after controlling for social background, prior educational 
attainment, school attendance and qualifications obtained. The authors conclude that truancy 
appears to be associated with subsequent marital and psychological problems in early adulthood. 


INTRODUCTION 

Tuts paper is the second to describe the findings of an investigation based on the National 
Child Development Study (NCDS) designed to examine the relationships of truancy from 
school with a wide range of outcomes in early adulthood. A previously published paper 
(Hibbett et al., 1990) examined occupational outcomes of truancy. In the Peet Paper we 
shall discuss social and personal outcomes associated with truancy: family formation 
patterns and some aspects of health-related behaviour, namely smoking and drinking habits, 
and an indicator of depression. 


Much of the previous research into truancy has investigated its causes and related 
behavioural problems in the children concerned. The present project aimed at examining a 
different aspect of this subject: the outcomes in later life associated with truancy. The point 
of looking at outcomes is to understand causes. Competing explanations for truancy have 
focused on personal characteristics and maladjustment, on work-orientation and on the 
characteristics of schools and their curricula. Each of these explanations generates a range 
of hypotheses concerning the expected relationship between truancy and experiences after 
school. If itis correct that truancy isan indication of amore general maladjustment (Tyerman, 
1968), then it can be hypothesised that there would be continued evidence of this in, for 
example, family formation or on indices of mental health in early adulthood. If, on the other 
hand, truancy indicates a move towards the values of work and away from the values of the 
school (Haigh, 1976), then those who had truanted from school would not be expected to have 
more difficulties than their peers in later life. 


There have been few studies of family formation and health-related behaviour of 
truants. In a study of causes and effects of persistent job changing, Cherry (1976) established 
that low attendance was related to an increased likelihood of broken marriages, illegitimate 
births and psychiatric problems. In a subsequent longitudinal survey from age 8 to age 21 of 
411 male respondents ina working class area in London, Farrington (1980) found that truants 
tended to have a markedly antisocial or deviant life style after leaving school, and that they 


* This research was carried out when Dr Hibbett was employed at the Social Statistics Research Unit, City 
University, from 1986 to 1988. 
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were more likely to be involved in antisocial activities. Truancy was also found to be 
significantly related to juvenile delinquency and violence. Truants were more sexually 
active, and they had an increased likelihood of being heavy smokers, but there was 
comparatively little difference in their likelihood of heavy drinking. 


These findings were confirmed by Robins and Ratcliffe (1980), who investigated 235 
black schoolboys from StLouis, born between 1930 and 1934, High school absenteeism was 
strongly related toalcohol abuse, criminality, marital problems and parental irresponsibility 
(i.e., fathering an illegitimate child, or failing to support legitimate children), and, to a lesser 
degree, to anxiety and depressive disorders and psychiatric problems. These outcomes were 
predicted by absenteeism even when controlling for the effects of non-graduation and 
adolescent deviance. An interesting social outcome was a tendency towards “assortative 
mating”, i.e., marrying absentee girls, and producing absentee children. More recently, ina 
study of the relationship between children’s and parental smoking habits, and absence from 
school, Charlton and Blair (1989) found that there is a positive correlation between smoking 
and absence from school. Children who smoked were more likely to be absent from school, 
and parental smoking increased that likelihood still further. 


In a study of psychological outcomes, Tyrer and Tyrer (1974) found school refusal to 
be significantly correlated to adult neurotic illness, i.e., depressive and anxiety disorders, 
particularly for female respondents. Similar findings were reported more recently by Watters 
(1989), and a study based on the Medical Research Council’s National Survey of Health and 
Development (Rodgers, 1990), which established a tendency towards psychological distur- 
bances associated with truancy, and also confirmed the previously observed differential 
between male and female respondents. 


While there is thus some evidence to suggest that truancy is associated with juvenile 
delinquency, increased smoking, and adult neurotic illness like depression, research on 
family formation appears to have been neglected so far. Robins and Ratcliffe (1980) inves- 
tigated some of these aspects, but it has to be seen whether these American findings are 
applicable here. Certainly, regarding other aspects, namely subsequent earnings of truants, 
their findings were contradicted by British research (Cherry, 1976; Hibbettetal., 1990). The 
present paper therefore examines a variety of social outcomes of truancy, utilising the data 
contained in the National Child Development Study (NCDS). 


METHOD 

The National Child Development Study, which surveyed some 15,000 respondents 
born between 3-9 March, 1958, atages7, 11, 16and23, collected an extensive amount of data 
onchildren’s health, education, social background and family life. Later, exam results were 
included, as well as details of their occupations and careers, marriage and parenthood, and 
physical and mental health and illness. Response rates have been about 90 per cent during the 
school years and 76 per cent at age 23. The breadth of data available and the longitudinal 
structure of the NCDS make it possible to examine the relationship between reported truancy 
from school, based on information obtained during the school years, and a number of 
Cae explored by interview atage 23. For further information on the NCDS see Shepherd 
(1985). 


Based on teachers’ ratings of individual pupils’ truancy, four groups were identified: 
those said to be truanting at 11 but not at 16; those said to be truanting at 11 and 16; those said 
to be truanting at 16 but not at 11; and those not said to be truanting at either age. Table 1 
presents the numbers of cases in each category. The first group was too small to be analysed, 
and the second could only be included in the initial bivariate analysis, which showed that there 
was a regular correlation between truancy and virtually all the outcomes examined, with 
truants at 16 only in an intermediate position between truants at 11 and 16 and non-truants. 
Tables for these findings and a fuller discussion are presented in Hibbett (1987). 
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After exploring the simple associations of truancy and the outcome variables, using 
bivariate statistics, multivariate analyses were carried out to establish which association of 
truancy with differences in outcomes remained after accounting for the influence of other 
factors, related to truancy and which could affect outcomes in early adulthood. For each 
outcome variable a sequence of analyses was carried out, each stage designed to account for 
the influence of other factors on differences between truants and non-truants. 


TABLE 1 
NumBER oF RESPONDENTS 
Number of Cases Boys Gins Total 
Column % 
Tmanting at 11 only 26 15 41 
0.5 03 0.4 
Truanting at 11 and 16 51 11 62 
0.9 0.2 0.6 
Truanting at 16 only 1179 888 2067 
21.7 17.1 19.4 


Not truanting at 11 and 16 4178 4292 8470 
76.9 82.4 79.6 


Column Total 5434 5206 10640 


For each outcome, the initial contrast presents the simple differences between truants 
at 16 and non-truants. It had been shown in earlier work based on the NCDS (Fogelman and 
Richardson, 1974) that truants were relatively more likely to be from families with fathers 
in manual occupations, that they were not equally distributed across the country,and that they 
showed poorer educational ability and attainment compared to other respondents. 


In the second stage of the analyses, the influence of social background factors (social 
class of father’s occupation, region of residence, number of children in the household) is 
accounted for, i.e., the remaining contrast between the two groups presents differences 
between truants and non-truants of similar social background. 


Likewise in the third stage, educational attainment prior to secondary schooling 
(General Ability Test score, Reading Comprehension Test score, Mathematics Test score, 
each at age 11) is accounted for. Truants are also likely to have lower-than-average school 
attendance, and lower attendance for whatever reason is in itself related to lower attainment 
(Fogelman, 1978), Therefore the fourth stage of the multivariate analysis concerns the 
respondents’ attendance rate at 15, to establish the degree to which differences in outcomes 
between truants and non-truants are due to poor attendance, which may be due to, for 
example, chronic illness rather than truancy. 


send a previous study focusing on occupational outcomes (Gray et al., 1980) found 
that truants’ difficulties in this respect were wholly explained by their poorer examination 
performance, i.e., that truants and non-truants with similarly poor qualifications experienced 
similar problems. The fifth and final stage of the multivariate analyses therefore controls for 
qualifications obtained between ages 16 and 23, to determine to what extent different 
outcomes are due to lack of qualifications. Although the role of qualifications appears less 
likely to be relevant to the outcomes presented here than to those concemed with labour 
market experiences, these findings are presented for completeness and comparability with 
our earlier paper. 


With this design it was possible to identify the contribution made by each factor or set 
of factors to the relationship between truancy and the outcome variable. By accounting for 
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the effects of all these other factors, the remaining differences between truants and non- 
truants could be established. For each outcome variable, separate analyses were carried out 
for men and women. For discrete outcome variables loglinear analysis was carried out, for 
continuous outcomes analysis of variance was used. 


Information on truancy was available for 10,640 respondents, 85 per cent of the total 
sample of 12,537 respondents at age 23. However, as the multivariate analyses included a 
range of variables, there was a higher proportion of cumulative non-response, which varied 
according to the outcomes evaluated. Analyses were carried out to assess the effects of any 
non-response bias. It was found that there were no systematic biases which would affect the 
statistical relationships observed, and that the sample analysed was reasonably representative 
of the total. For a fuller discussion of non-response and the analyses used to test for its effects, 
see Hibbett et al. (1990). 


For comparisons across the stages to be valid, it was clearly important that each stage 
should be based on the same sample. As the examination and awards system differs between 
Scotland and the rest of Great Britain, no common measure could be derived for “qualifica- 
tions” in the fifth stage of the analysis, thus the findings presented here are for England and 
Wales only. Findings from the separate analysis of continuous variables for Scottish 
respondents are presented in Hibbett and Fogelman (1988), but the Scottish subsample was 
too small for loglinear analysis. 


RESULTS 

Marriage and family formation 

In analysing occupational outcomes of truancy, we have suggested that the truants are 
progressing morerapidly through the major events and transitions of early adult life (Hibbett 
et al., 1990). Further evidence of this is provided by Tables 2 and 3. The first of these is 
concerned with legal marital status, the second with current living situation. Findings in this 
and the following tables are based on loglinear analysis, and report results as relative odds 
calculated against a selected reference category: 95 per cent confidence intervals are given 
to indicate statistical significance. As there were found to be no consistent interactions 
between the truancy variable and other independent variables, main effects only were fitted. 
In Table 2 we see that, compared with the non-truants, male truants are just over half as likely 
to be single rather than married, whereas the equivalent figure for women is two thirds. For 


TABLE2 
MARITAL Status (LOGLINEAR Anatysis). ODDS RELATIVE TO ‘MARRIED’. TRUANTS AT 16 vs. NON-TRUANTS 
Adjusted for 
Background AND Educ, Ability ANDAttendance AND Qualifications 
all at 15 at 16+ 

MEN (2815) 
Single 0.58 0.66 0.64 0.64 0.64 

(0.47/0.70) — (0.54/0.81) (0.52/0.79) (0.52/0.79) (0.52/0.80) 
Separated/ 2.19 2.07 1.99 2.00 2.01 
Divorced/Widowed (1.31/3.68)  (1.21/3.54) (1.12/3.52) (1.13/3.54) (1.1273.61) 
WOMEN (2848) 
Single 0.67 0.78 0.79 0.82 0.78 


(0.53/0.84)  (0.61/0.99) (0.61/1.02) (0.63/1.08) (0.58/1.06) 


Separated/ 3.50 3.57 3.44 3.33 3.40 
Divorced/Widowed (2.43/5.05)  (2.42/5.26) (2.34/5.08) (2.25/4.93) (2.28/5.07) 


95 per cent confidence intervals in brackets 
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men, it is only adjusting for social background which reduces the contrast, and that only 
marginally. Although the same is true for women, the reduction is sufficient to bring the 
difference to the borderline of statistical significance. The more dramatic figures in this table 
ieagncelegereaanay 5 divorced or widowed (and the last of these is of course 
very rare at this age). Although overall the number whose marriages have broken up by 23 
is not large, the differences are highly significant, and suggest that male truants are about 
twice as likely to have experienced a broken marriage by the age of 23, and female truants 
more than three times as likely. 


As would be expected, the findings for the odds of not being currently ina ership 
(“lone” in Table 3) are similar to those of being single, since they are overwhelmingly the 
same group. However, some of the single (and some of the separated or divorced) were 
cohabiting at the time of the 23-year interview, and here there is a marked sex difference in 
the relationship with truancy. Male truants are slightly less likely to be cohabiting, but the 
difference is not statistically significant. On the other hand, female truants are much more 
likely to be cohabiting than are the non-truants. 


TABLE3 
PARTNERSHIP STATUS (LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS). ODDS RELATIVE To ‘MARRIED’. TRUANTS AT 16 vs. NON-TRUANTS 
Adjusted for 
Background AND Educ. Ability ANDAttendance AND Qualifications 
at 1] at 15 at 16+ 
MEN (2815) 
Lone 0.60 0.68 0.66 0.66 0.66 
(0.49/0.73)  (0.56/0.84) (0.53/0.81) (0.53/0.81) (0.53/0.81) 
Cohabiting 0.82 0.96 0.86 0.87 0.87 
(0.54/1.25)  (0.62/1.47) (0.55/1.36) (0.55/1.38) (0.55/1.38) 
WOMEN (2848) 
Lone 0.77 0.88 0.89 0.87 0.81 
(0.61/0.96)  (0.70/1.12) (0.69/1.14) (0.68/1.13) (0.62/1.07) 
Cohabiting 1.62 1.86 1.96 1.90 1.79 
(1.14/2.28) — (1.29/2.70) (1.36/2.83) (1.30/2.80) (1.21/2.66) 


95 per cent confidence intervals in brackets 


Further insight is provided in Table 4, which summarises analyses of current family 
type. Although we have seen fairly substantial differences in the likelihood of being married 
at 23, truants and non-truants differ only slightly in the likelihood of being married without 
children. There is a much greater contrast in the odds of being married with children and 
single with children (this last group includes the ted, divorced or widowed and those 
cohabiting). Female truants are particularly more likely to be in this last situation — as much 
as six or seven times more likely than non-truants. A small proportion of these differences 
is explained by social background, but there is no additional contribution from other factors 
in the analyses. 


Looking further at the children of the cohort members, in terms of the cohort member’s 
age when their first child was born, and the number of children they have had by the age of 
23, it was found that for those men with children, truants are only about three months younger 
on average at the time of the birth of their first child —a difference which is not statistically 
significant and is further reduced when adjusted for other factors (table not presented). 
Among women the initial difference is larger, about 10 months. Allowing for social 
background and ability at 11 reduces this to about six months, and allowing additionally for 
attendance and examination attainment brings it to a level of about four months, which 1s no 


longer statistically significant. i A 
a re VS . 
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TABLE 4 


Famy Tyrs (LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS). ODDS RELATIVE To ‘SINGLE (INCLUDING SEPARATED/DrvorceD/WinowED) 
No Crogan’. TRUANTS AT 16 vs. NON-TRUANTS 





Adjusted for 
Background AND Educ, Ability ANDAttendance AND Qualifications 
at 11 at 15 at 16+ 
MEN (2815) 
Single with 2.65 2.07 2.22 2.76 2.83 
Children (1.46/4.80)  (1.12/3.82) (1.25/3.95) (1.62/4.70) (1.66/4.83) 
Married with 2.64 2.08 2.41 2.53 2.47 
Children (2.07/3.39)  (1.61/2.69) (1.84/3.14) (1.94/3.29) (1.88/3.23) 
Married 121 1.15 1.16 1.15 1.14 
No Children (0.95/1.54)  (0.90/1.47) (0.90/1.48) (0.90/1.47) (0.89/1.45) 
WOMEN (2848) 
Single with 7.55 5.67 6.10 6.06 6.06 
Children (5.21/10.93) (3.86/8.35) (4.00/9.28) (3.95/9.28) (3.93/9.34) 
Married with 3.09 2.27 2.28 2.28 2.28 
Children (2,38/4.02) — (1.73/2.97) (1.70/3.07) (1.70/3.06) (1.65/3.14) 
Married 0.74 0.73 0.74 0.74 0.74 
No Children (0.53/1.04) — (0.52/1.03) (0.52/1.04) (0.52/1.04) (0.52/1.05) 


95 per cent confidence intervals in brackets 


A similar sex difference is also apparent in relation to the number of children in the 
family (Table 5). Male truants were over three times as likely and female truants over six 
times as likely than non-truants to have two or more children by the age of 23. Adjusting for 
the influence of other factors reduces these odds, but they are still 2.7 and 3.56 for male and 
female truants respectively. Social background accounts for some of the initial contrast 
between truants and non-truants for men, with the other remaining factors being of little 
influence, whereas for women prior educational attainment explains a relatively larger 
proportion of the initial difference. 

TABLE 5 
Numa or CHILDREN(LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS). ODDS RELATIVE TO ‘No CHILDREN’. TRUANTS AT 16 vs. NON-TRUANTS 





Adjusted for 
Background AND Educ. Ability ANDAttendance AND Qualifications 
at ll at i5 at 16+ 
MEN (2815) 
One child 2.42 1.96 2.05 2.05 2.02 
(1.86/3.15)  (1.50/2.58) (1.54/2.72) (1.54/2.73) (1.50/2.72) 
Two or more 3.66 2.68 2.81 2.81 2.70 
children (2.40/5.59)  (1.72/4.15) (1.84/4.31) (1.82/4.35) (1.67/4.38) 
WOMEN (2848) 
One child 3.35 2.57 2.38 2.38 2.36 
(2.60/4.31)  (1.97/⁄3.34) (1.80/3.15) (1.80/3.15) (1.78/3.13) 
Two or more 6.04 4.03 3.59 3.70 3.56 
children (4.58/7.97)  (3.00/5.39) (2.60/4.97) (2.68/5.11) (2.47/5.12) 


95 per cent confidence intervals ın brackets 
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TABLE 6 
Smoxina (Locunear Anatrsis). ODDS RELATIVE To ‘NON-SMOKING’. TRUANTS AT 16 vs. NoN-TRUANTS 


Adjusted for 
Background AND Educ. Ability ANDAttendance AND Qualifications 
all at 15 at 16+ 
MEN (2815) 
Upto 10 cigarettes 2.00 2.18 211 2.02 2.05 
per day (1.37/2.93) (1.47323) (1.43/3.13) (1.38/2.98) (1.39/3.02) 
10-30 cigarettes 3.42 3.11 3.12 3.19 3.28 
per day (2.77/4.22) (2.51/3.86) (2.51/3.87) (2.57/3.97) (2.60/4.14) 
Over 30 cigarettes 5.79 4.89 4.93 4.94 5.05 
per day (3.83/8.76) (3.19/7.54) (3.20/7.58) (3.25/7.54) (3.28/7.85) 
WOMEN (2848) 
Upto 10 cigarettes 1.82 2.06 2.16 2.17 1.83 
per day (1.25/2.64) — (1.41/3.03) (1.46/3.18) (1.48/3.20) (1.22/2.73) 
10-30 cigarettes 4.44 3.85 4.05 4.14 4.34 
per day (3.50/5.63)  (3.02/4.92) @.13/5.22) (3.21/5.34) (3.39/5.61) 
Over 30 cigarettes 8.89 7.65 8.72 9.47 10.51 
per day (S.26/15.00) (4.39/13.33) (5.05/15.09) (5.54/16.12) _ 6.17/17.81) 


95 per cent confidence intervals in brackets 


Health-related behaviour 

Ascan be seen in Table 6, truants of both sexes are considerably more prone to smoking 
and to smoking heavily (over 30 cigarettes per day). They are correspondingly much less 
likely to be non-smokers. This appears to be more pronounced for female truants. For male 
truants the initial odds of smoking 10-30 cigarettes, or over 30 cigarettes per day, are reduced 
slightly by allowing for other factors, but for women there is no consistent reduction in the 
initial differences by accounting for other influences. Indeed, the likelihood of smoking more 
than 30 cigarettes a day is, with 10.51, higher after adjusting for other factors than the initial 
one of 8.89, indicating that among women of similar background, ability, attendance and 
qualifications, truants have an increased likelihood of smoking heavily. By contrast truants 
differ hardly at all from non-truants in their drinking habits (table not presented). The 
confidence intervals indicate that the only noteworthy contrast is that female truants are more 


TABLE7 


DEPRESSION (MALAISE-ScoRE CATEGORISED) (LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS). ODDS RELATIVE TO ‘NormaL', TRUANTS AT 
16 vs. NON-TRUANTS 


Adjusted for 
Background AND Educ. Ability ANDAttendance AND Qualifications 
at il at lS al 16+ 
MEN (2813) 
Depressed 2.64 2.26 2.24 2.38 2.40 
(1.7573.98) — (1.48/3.47) (1.37/3.68) (1.47/3.85) (1.48/3.90) 
WOMEN (2842) 
Depressed 2.75 2.14 2.26 2.23 2.22 
(2.08/3.63)  (1.61/2.90) (1.68/3.06) (1.63/3.06) (1.61/3.07) 


95 per cent confidence intervals in brackets 
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likely to report that they drink less often than once or twice a week or never, but even these 
differences are no longer significant once social background is taken into account. 


Finally, the analysis reported in Table 7 is of scores on the “Malaise Inventory” (Rutter, 
1976), a screening instrument designed to detect tendency to depression. Differences are 
substantial for both sexes, with truants almost three times as likely to obtain scores above the 
cut-off indicating oy pee The effect on this of taking social background into account is 
small, and of other factors trivial. 


DISCUSSION 

Before discussing our findings, it is important to note that, when looking at outcomes, 
the age of 23 is clearly relatively early in the adult lives of the cohort. By the age of 23 about 
half the cohort were married, and about one third had had children. Therefore we have not 
examined a static or completed picture. It should also be noted that progress through the 
transitions of early adulthood varies according to social class and sex. Young people from 
working class hackoraunds tend to leave the parental home, marry and have children earlier, 
as do young women compared to men. And women are more likely to leave the labour force, 
if only temporarily, when they have young children. These general patterns in the transitions 
of early adulthood (Kiernan, 1986) may explain some of the differences observed between 
truants and non-truants, and male and female respondents, and also emphasise the need for 
taking these factors into account by using a multivariate design. 


We found that truants at 16 differed consistently and significantly from non-truants in 
terms of family.formation and health-related outcomes, up to the age of 23. They tend to 
marry and have children at an earlier age and by 23 they have more children. They are by this 
age considerably more likely to be separated or divorced, often with children in their care. 
On the whole, truants appear to put a stronger emphasis on having children and getting 
married, which may be in compensation for previously observed occupational disadvantages 
(Hibbett et al., 1990). The results of the preliminary bivariate analyses suggest that such 
differences are even more marked for the relatively small number who had been identified 
as truanting at both 11 and 16. 


Truants were found to be much more prone to heavy smoking, and this contrast was 
relatively unaffected by controlling for other factors. This study therefore confirms the recent 
findings of Charlton and Blair (1989), establishing an association between smoking and 
truancy. There was little difference between truants and non-truants regarding frequency of 
drinking. This is in line with previous research in this country (Farrington, 1980), butappears 
to contradict the findings of the American study by Robins and Ratcliffe (1980), who found 
truants to have a higher likelihood of subsequent alcohol problems. 


It was found that, generally, social background and prior educational attainment 
contributed only a small part to explaining the contrasts between truants and non-truants, 
which still left a substantial and significant difference between the two groups. The effect on 
the contrast between truants and non-truants of allowing for attendance rate in the autumn 
term of the final compulsory year is also on the whole insignificant. Likewise, the remaining 
differences between truants and non-truants are not explained by accounting for the effects 
of educational qualifications. This means that there are consistent and significant differences 
in the outcomes examined between truants and non-truants of similar background, ability, 
attendance and educational attainment. 


An explanation might be that the difficulties encountered by the former truants are the 
result of their more accelerated rate of progress through the major events and transitions of 
early adulthood. They were married at an earlier age, were younger when they had their first 
child and had more children by the age of 23. In these respects they are showing a more 
extreme version of the pattern of other young people of similar background. Even the higher 
rates of marital breakdown of the truants may be compatible with their having reached this 
Stage at an earlier age; their peers may experience similar problems as they grow older. 
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However, when male former truants are twice as likely to have experienced marital 
breakdown, and females three times as likely, it does not seem probable that these are 
difficulties only temporarily greater than those of their peers. On the contrary, it seems more 
reasonable to interpret this as one symptom of their generally greater problems in adult life. 
A further important sign of this, in addition to their employment difficulties previous! 
observed, are their high scores on the “Malaise” inventory. Although not synonymous witi 
clinical depression, scores above the conventional cut-off do indicate a greater likelihood of 
depression, and were more than twice as frequent for the truants. Interestingly, while this is 
generally in line with previous research (Tyrer and Tyrer, 1974; Rodgers, 1990), we found , 
male and female truants to be similar in this respect. 


Conclusions 

Our findings suggest that there are significant and consistent differences between 
truants and non-truants, regarding family formation and health-related behaviour. The much 
higher incidence of subsequent marital breakdown and depressive symptoms for truants 
suggest that truancy is part of more comprehensive and persistent psychological problems, 
rather than merely a move away from the world of school to the world of work. In our previous 
paper (Hibbett et al., 1990) we noted that truancy is associated with serious occupational 
ceive by age 23; the present analyses extend and consolidate these observations, 
indicating that truancy is a predictor of multiple problems in early adulthood. 
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Summary. A sample of 105 adolescents who had abused solvents and an equal number of controls 
matched for school, school year and sex were identified by means of a two-stage 
procedure involving (a) administration of a self-completed questionnaire to approximately 5 mi 
third, fourth and fifth year pupils in 16 secondary schools, and (b) individually conducted 
interviews. These two groups were followed up at the end of their final year of compulsory 
education when details of their fifth year public examination entries and results were obtained 
from their schools. The examination attainments of the solvent abusers were generally lower than 
those of the controls. They were more likely to leave school at Easter of their fifth year and amuch 
higher proportion of them were not entered for any examinations. Those who were entered for 
exams were less likely to pass at O level and, regardless of the type of exam, much less likely to 
obtain higher examination grades. Poor examination attainments among the solvent abusers were 
associated with adverse domestic circumstances, frequent self-reported behaviour problems and 
low scores on educational tests administered at the time of transfer from primary to secondary 
school. After controlling for these factors, the difference between groups in examination 
attainments was no longer statistically significant. 


INTRODUCTION 


Concern has frequently been expressed about the risks of solvent abuse. Instances of sudden 
death among youngsters who have been sniffing have been well documented (Bass, 1970; 
Anderson et al., 1985) and a number of reports have drawn attention to the health risks of the 


practice (Watson, 1986). 


Less attention has been paid to the impact of solvent abuse on educational progress. 
Only a few studies have examined the relationship between solvent abuse and scholastic 
attainment and these have mostly been concerned with delinquent samples. Barker and 
Adams (1963), for example, studied boys at a correctional school in Colorado and found that 
those who had been committed for glue-sniffing were more educationally retarded than non- 
sniffing delinquents; both groups were behind in their grade placements, but the glue-sniffers 
were on average two years further behind than the controls. Similarly, Sterling (1964) in his 
comparison between juveniles arrested for glue-sniffing or drinking found that the sniffers 
tended to have lower grade placements than the drinkers. 


Very few studies have been conducted with non-delinquent samples and it is therefore 
unclear whether the reported relationship between solvent abuse and poor scholastic 
performance holds true for the general population. Nurcombe et al. (1970) studied boys at 
an aboieinel primary school in Australia and noted a trend for those who were said to have 
been involved in petrol sniffing to be rated as “slow learners” more often than non-sniffing 
controls. However, both the ratings of learning disability and the judgments about involve- 
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ment in petrol sniffing were made by boys’ teachers and the possibility of unintentional bias 
cannot be ruled out. Mahmood (1983) found that the mean reading age of a group of solvent 
abusers referred to a special clinic in Glasgow was approximately four years behind that of 
asmall control ponp or lora secondary school pupils. However, the overall pattern of results 
in this study is puzzling as the solvent abusers obtained significantly kigher scores than the 
controls on tests of arithmetic and paired associate learning. 


These few studies do not provide a firm basis for the belief that solvent abuse is 
associated with poor educational attainment. In view of the widespread nature of the problem, 
there is a need to confirm this association in a larger and more representative sample of 
secondary school pupils. 


Assuming that there is an association between solvent abuse and poor scholastic 
attainment, a further question concerns the nature of the hypothesised relationship. Several 
possible explanations may be suggested. In view of the evidence linking solvent abuse with 
neurological impairment (Ron, 1986; Lolin, 1989), one possibility is that the association 
reflects a direct causal effect of solvent abuse on cognitive ability. Alternatively, the poor 
educational attainments of solvent abusers may be a reflection of background social 
disadvantage, concomitant behaviour problems or their level of scholastic ability prior to 
taking up the practice. A large number of studies have shown that poor scholastic perform- 
ance is more common among children with behavioural problems and among those coming 
from homes characterised by a variety of social disadvantages (e.g., Rutter et al., 1970). In 
seeking to understand the relationship between solvent abuse and poor scholastic attainment, 
the role of each of these factors has to be considered. 


The aim of the present study was, therefore, to examine in a representative sample of 
pupils attending ordinary secondary schools whether there is an association between solvent 
abuse and poor educational attainment, and, if so, to investigate whether this association is 
due specifically to solvent abuse. 


METHOD 

Children who had abused solvents were provisionally identified by means of a self- 
completed screening questionnaire that was administered to the third, fourth and fifth year 
pupils (aged 13-16 years) of 16 local education authority secondary schools in three 
geographically adjacent areas: one division of the Inner London Education Authority (five 
schools) and two outer London boroughs (11 schools). At one school the questionnaire was 
administered at the end of the school year 1983/4 but atthe other 15 it was administered during 
the school year 1984/5. At schools where the questionnaire survey was conducted during the 
summer term, fifth year pupils were excluded. 


At each school, a letter was sent to the parents of each child in the target population 
explaining the study and giving them the opportunity to withdraw their child. Pupils whose 
parents refused permission were excluded form the study, as were those pupils who 
themselves declined to participate. 


The questionnaire was administered to the pupils in their normal classrooms and was 
introduced, distributed and collected by a member of the research team. It took about 15-25 
minutes to complete and consisted of 31 items, three of which were concerned with solvent 
abuse. In introducing the questionnaire, the confidentiality of the pupils’ responses was 
stressed, and to emphasise the point, their teachers were openly encouraged to feel free to 
leave the classroom as soon as the class had settled. The pupils were requested to record their 
date of birth and school class on the questionnaire so that those selected for further assessment 
and follow-up could later be identified by means of the school register. 


A total of 7,485 third, fourth and fifth year pupils from the 16 participating schools were 
eligible for inclusion in the questionnaire survey. At the request of their parents 825 of them 
(11.0 per cent) were excluded, and 1,180 (15.8 per cent) were recorded as absent on the 
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morning or afternoon the questionnaire was administered. Completed questionnaires were 
obtained from a total of 5,014 pupils. 


Individual assessments 

Ateach school, a sample of those who acknowledged that they had deliberately abused 
solvents to the point of intoxication were selected for individual interview. At schools where 
the questionnaire yield was high, those who indicated that they had abused solvents most 
frequently were examined first in order to ensure that as many Kernent abusers as possible 
were assessed in the time available. 


For each case, a control who denied sniffing on the questionnaire was also selected for 
interview. The controls were selected at random and were individually matched with the 
cases for sex, school year and school. 


The aim of the interview was to provide a check on the validity of the questionnaire 
responses to the items on solvent abuse, to obtain detailed information on the frequency and 
patternof solventabuse, and tocollect information on background social and medical factors 
that might be expected to affect educational progress. Although the structure of the interview 
followed a standard format, the interviewers were encouraged to supplement the basic 
schedule in any way they judged likely to set the interviewee at ease, promote confidence and 
thereby increase the likelihood of obtaining valid and truthful information. 


One hundred and thirty three positive questionnaire pelea were individually 
interviewed and solvent abuse was confirmed at interview by 106 (79.7 per cent) of them.One 
hundred and six negative questionnaire respondents were also interviewed and all of them 
confirmed that they had not abused solvents. The Pa tee therefore consisted of 106 
interview-confirmed cases and a matched sample of 106 interview-confirmed controls. 


The individual assessments also included an extensive battery of neuropsychological 
tests and a short breath test, the aim of which was to identify pupils who might have been 
under the influence of solvents (or alcohol) at the time of psychological testing. Detailed 
results from these assessments are presented elsewhere (Chadwick et al., 1989a). For the 
present, it is sufficient to note that seven of the cases and one of the controls were positive 
for solvents on the breath test. The control (and the case with whom he was matched) were 
excluded from their respective samples, thereby reducing the sample size to 105 matched 


pairs. 


Fifth year public examination results 

At the end of the school years 1984/5, 1985/6 and 1986/7, the headteachers of each of 
the participating schools were requested to provide details and results of all public examina- 
tions taken by the pupils who had been individually assessed. A standard form was used for 
this purpose with space to record each subject entered for, at what level (CSE, GCE O-level, 
or ‘16+’), on what date and with what result. Where pupils were entered for more than one 
level of examination in the same subject (e.g., CSE and O-level Maths), only the better result 
was counted. Information was also collected on whether the pupil left school at Easter or in 
the summer of their fifth year or whether he or she stayed on into the sixth form. Although 
the headteachers were aware that the study involved a comparison between pupils who had 
abused solvents and those who had not, at no point was information disclosed about the group 
membership of particular pupils. 


All headteachers provided public examination data, and information was obtained on 
102 cases and 103 controls, The remaining three cases and two controls had transferred to 
other schools before Easter of their fifth year. No attempt was made to collect examination 
results from their new schools because permission to do so had not been obtained at the outset. 
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Results on three types of examination were examined: Certificate of Secondary 
Education (CSE), General Certificate of Education at Ordinary Level (GCE O-level) and a 
precursor (16+) of the General Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE). GCE O-levels 
are marked on a five-point scale ranging from A to E and are usually taken by the more 
academically able pupils: at least five passes at grade C or above are normally required for 
admission to higher education and entry into certain careers. CSE is a newer type of 
examination which aims to assess a wider range of scholastic abilities. It is marked on a 1 to 
5 scale. There is an accepted scale of equivalence between O-level and CSE exam marks (e.g. 
grade 1 at CSE is usually considered equivalent to grade C at O-level). The GCSE 
examination was officially introduced shortly after this study was completed with the aim of 
replacing the GCE and CSE curricula and exams with a new curriculum and a single scale 

of scholastic attainment. At the time the study was carried out, some schools offered their 
supils the option of taking a precursor of the GCSE (16+ examination) in some subjects. 
These 16+ examinations were graded by the examiners in terms of both CSE and O-level 
grade equivalents. Usually these grade equivalents corresponded closely, but where discrep- 
ancies occurred, the O-level grade equivalent was used in the present study. 


Educational test results at time of secondary school entry 

In order to obtain data on educational test performance prior to solvent abuse, the 
schools were asked to provide details of the results on any standardised educational tests that 
had been taken by the cases and controls at the time of transfer from primary to secondary 
school. With the cases, the date when the test was taken was compared with the age when the 
child had started to abuse solvents (as determined at interview) to ensure that the test had 
indeed been taken prior to the first episode of solvent abuse. 


Valid data came from (a) tests of reading ability (Neale Analysis of Reading Ability, 
Schonell Word Reading Test, Holborn Reading Test, London Reading Test or Burt Word 
Reading Test) or (b) verbal reasoning tests (NFER VR Tests, Cognitive Abilities Test (VQ) 
and the Moray House VR Test). On most of the tests, the data came in the form of an 
standardised quotient with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15, but on the N 
Schonell and Holbom reading tests, the scores came in the form ofa reading age (in years and 
months). In order to convert these two types of score to the same metric, the reading ages were 
transformed into equivalent scores on the London Reading Test Form A (1980) using the 
empirical data collected to validate the test, and converted into standardised quotients. 


Behavioural and emotional problems 

Information on behavioural and emotional problems was obtained on the self- 
completed screening g au uestionnaire by means of a 15-item checklist (Chadwick, 1988), 
modelled on Rutter’s (1967) Child Behaviour Questionnaire (B2), covering problems with 
sleeping, appetite, stomach aches, headaches, nervousness, difficulties concentrating, wor- 
rying, being bullied, involvement in fights, stealing, destructive behaviour, truancy, misery, 
loneliness and worries about health. 


RESULTS 


Frequency and pattern of solvent abuse 
Before ee ¢ examination results, itis important to mention the frequency and 
ttern of solvent abuse reported by the cases at interview. By design, the proportion of 
uent solvent abusers was somewhat higher among the interviewed cases than among the 
total sample identified by means of the questionnaire (Chadwick etal., 1989a). Even so, the 
pattern of solvent abuse among the former group could best be described as “experimental”. 
Approximately a third of those who had abused solvents had done so only once or twice, and 
nearly two-thirds of them ie sniffed fewer than ten times. At the other end of the frequency 
distribution, approximately one in five had sniffed more than 30 times. Typewriter correction 
fluids were the most popularly abused products and had been tried by approximately three- 
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quarters of the sample. Various glues and butane gas had each been abused by between a 
quarter and a third of them. Other substances, such as dry cleaning fluids, amy] nitrite, petrol, 
paints and aerosols had been abused by a smaller proportion of the sample. 


Time of school-leaving 
As shown in Table 1, the solvent abusers were significantly more likely to leave school 
at an earlier stage than the controls (77 = 12.51, 2 df: P<0.01). 


TABLE1 
Tos or Schoo: LEAVING 
Control Solvent Abusers 
(N = 103) (N = 102) 
Left Easter of 5th year 4 ( 4.0%) 19 (19.2%) 
Left Summer of 5th year 68 (68.0%) 61 (61.6%) 
Went into 6th form or equivalent 26 (26.0%) 16 (162%) 
Not known 5 6 


Examination entries 

The solvent abusers were entered for significantly fewer examinations (mean =4.0; SD 
= 3.3) than the controls (mean = 6.0, SD = 2.3; t= 4.96, 203 df P <0.0001). However, a large 
part of this difference could be explained in terms of differences between the two groups in 
the proportion of children who were not entered for any exams. Whereas 30.4 per cent of the 
cases were entered for no exams, this was true of only 3.9 per cent of the controls, and when 
these children were omitted from the comparison, the difference in mean number of 
examination entries (5.8, SD = 2.3 vs. 6.2, SD = 1.9) was no longer statistically significant. 


There was a statistically significant difference between the two groups in terms of the 
levels of examinations entered for (x7 = 6.88, 2 df: P<0.05). The examination entries of the 
solvent abusers were less likely to be for O-levels than the controls (16.0 vs. 22.5 per cent) 
and more likely to be for CSEs (72.1 vs. 67.7 per cent) and 16+ exams. (11.9 per cent vs. 8.8 
per cent) instead (Chadwick, 1988). 


Examination absenteeism 

The solvent abusers were somewhat more likely to be absent for examinations than the 
controls. Among those who were entered for any exams, 16 (22.5 percent) of the 71 solvent 
abusers and 9 (9.1 per cent) of the 99 controls were absent for at least one exam [77 = 3.18, 
1 df, NS]. Most of these absentees were absent for only one or two exams, and overall, the 
solvent abusers were absent for 24 (5.8 per cent) of the 413 exams for which they were 
collectively entered whereas the controls were absent for 19 (3.1 per cent) of their 619 exam 
entries, 


Examination results 

As shown in Table 2, the overall examination performance of the controls was 
markedly better than that of the solvent abusers (x? = 25.10, 4 df, P<0.0001). The main 
difference between the two groups appeared to lie at the extremes of the scale. 


For the purposes of statistical analysis, there are advantages to the use of a continuous 
measure of examination performance. The results were therefore reanalysed using the 
“weighted examination score” proposed by Byford and Mortimore (1980) which takes 
account of the grades obtained on each exam as well as the number of exams passed. Points 
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TABLE2 
OVERALL CLASSIFICATION OF EXAMINATION ATTAINMENTS 


Controls Solvent Abusers 
N = 100) (N= 99) 
No graded pass 9 ( 9.0%) 34 (343%) 
CSE grade 4 or 5 10 (10.0%) 10 (10.1%) 
CSE grades 2 - 3 or 
O-level grades D - B 35 (35.0%) 29 (29.3%) 
1 - 4 O-levels grade A -C 
or CSEs grade 1 35 (35.0%) 25 (25.2%) 
5+ O-levels grade A - C 
or CSEs grade 1 11 (11.0%) 1 ( 1.0%) 


Norte: Three children in each group who were absent for all exams entered for 
are excluded from thus Table. 


are allocated for each examination grade as shown in Figure 1, and the weighted score is 
obtained by summing the scores on all exams taken. 


FIGURE 1 
PONTS ALLOCATED IN CALCULATING WHIGHTED EXAMINATION SCORES 
Examination Grade 
O-level A B C D E — oe U 
CSE — — 1 2 3 4 5 U 
Points 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 0 


The mean weighted examination score of the solvent abusers (10.4, SD = 10.3) was 
significantly lower than that of the controls (18.4, SD = 12.9, t= 4.9, df = 189, P<0.0001). 


In the above comparisons, children who were not entered for any examinations were 
regarded as having achieved no graded passes. In order to examine whether the large 
differences in examination results between groups could be explained in terms of the greater 
number of examination entries among the controls, the comparisons were repeated after 
taking into account the number of examinations taken by each group. 


Table 3 shows the aggregate number of examination passes expressed in relation to the 
aggregate number of examinations taken by each group. The overall pass rate among the 
solvent abusers was significantly lower than the pass rate among the controls (x7 = 5.63, 1 
df, P<0.025) and this difference was almost entirely attributable to their significantly lower 
O-level pass rate (° = 15.03, 1 df: P<0.001). The difference between groups in CSE and 16+ 
pass rates were negligible. 


In order to take into account the effect of the number of examination entries on the 
weighted examination scores, the score of each child was divided by the number of 
examinations taken to uce amean weighted score for each child. The mean of the solvent 
abusers’ mean scores (2.41, SD = 1.08) was lower than that of the controls (2.78, SD = 1.43), 
but this difference fell just short of statistical significance (t = 1.88, df = 161, P<0.062). 
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TABLE3 
Proportion op Exam ENTRIES PASSED 


Controls Solvent Abusers 
Number of Exams Number of Exams 
Passed Taken % Passed Taken % 
CSEs 364 402 (90.5%) 248 279 (88.9%) 
O-levels 132 138 (95.6%) 48 64 (75.0%) 
16+ 56 60 (93.3%) 44 46 (95.6%) 


Total 552 600 (92.0%) 340 389 (87.4%) 


Other factors associated with both solvent abuse and examination performance 


(a) Social disadvantage 

The domestic circumstances of the solvent abusers were generally less favourable than 
those of the controls. As shown in Table 4, they were slightly less likely to be living with both 
their natural parents, slightly more likely to come from families living in rented accommo- 
dation and significantly more likely to be members of large sibships than the controls (x? = 
4.52, 1 df, P<0.05). In addition, they were slightly less likely to come from homes in which 
the main breadwinner had a non-manual occupation, and significantly more likely to come 
from homes in which neither parent was employed (77 = 6.61, 1 df: P<0.01). 


Adverse domestic circumstances were in turn associated with poor examination results 
among the solvent abusers (see Table 5). Children from large sibships (t = 3.02, 97 df, 
P<0.01), those whose families lived in rented accommodation (t = 2.06, 94 df, P<0. 05), and 
those from families in which the main breadwinner had a manual occupation (t= 2.28, 75 df 
P<0.05) obtained significantly lower weighted examination scores than those coming from 
homes without these features. 


(b) Behavioural and emotional problems 


As shown in Table 6, most of the items on the behavioural and emotional problems 
checklist were acknowledged as being a frequent problem significantly more often by the 


TABLE4 
Bacxcrounp Domestic Facrors 


Controls Solvent Abusers P< 
Not living with both ‘natural’ parents (Q) 35/103 (34.0%) 41/101 (40.6%) NS 
3 or more sibs (I/V) 27/103 (26.2%) 41/102 (40.2%) 0.05 
Accommodation owned by family (Q) 62/103 (60.2%) 47/100 (47.0%) NS 
ional status of mam breadwinner (I/V } NS 
I, 0, W Non-manual 3696 (37.5%) 2180 (262%) 
Tl Manual 4086 (41.7%) 44780 (55.0%) 
IV, V 2096 (20.8%) 15/80 (18.7%) 
Employment status of main breadwinner (I/V) 
Unemployed 399 ( 3.0%) 12/92 (13.0%) 0.01 


(Q) : Questionnaire data 
(I/V) : Interview data 
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solvent abusers than by the controls. In addition, at interview the solvent abusers were 
significantly more likely to express antipathy towards their teachers(see Table 7). 


The associations between the presence of each of these 16 problems (15 from the 
checklist and one from the interview) and the pupils’ weighted examination scores were 
examined among the solvent abusers. The only items that were consistently associated with 
low examination scores were those relating to anti-social problems: fighting, stealing, 
destructive behaviour, truancy and antipathy towards teachers. Cases who acknowledged 
these problems obtained significantly lower weighted examination scores (mean = 7.6, SD 
= 10.1) than the rest of the cases (mean = 12.6, SD = 10.1, t= 2.48, df = 97, P<0.015). 


TABLES 
Bacxarounp Domestic FACTORS AND EXAMINATION ATTAINMENTS IN SOLVENT ABUSERS 
Weighted 
Exam Score 
N Mean (SD) P< 
Living with both 
‘natural’ parents (Q) 
10.5 (10.4) 
NS 
No 41 10.1 (10.4) 
Number of sibs (I/V) 
3 61 12.6 (10.8) 
0.01 
3+ 4] 6.5 ( 8.4) 
Housing tenure (Q) 
Owned 47 12.5 (11.7) 
0.05 
Rented 51 82 ( 8.7) 
Occupational status of 
main breadwinner (I/V) 
I- MNM 21 14.1 (11.1) 
IN Manual 44 8.2 (9.1) 0.05 
IV, Y 15 8.9 (10.3) 
Employment status of 
main breadwinner 
Employed 80 9.9 (10.1) 
NS 
Unemployed 12 7.8 ( 9.2) 


(c) Educational test results antecedent to solvent abuse 

surprisingly, there was virtually no difference between the solvent abusers and 
their controls in mean antecedent educational test quotients at the time of transfer from 
primary to secondary school (mean score of the cases = 103.2, SD = 14.1, mean score of the 
controls = 103.8, SD = 12.6), The data were re-examined to investigate whether, in spite of 
the similarity in mean scores, there were differences between groups in the proportion of 
children with low test scores. Test quotients of less than 85 were obtained by approximately 
twice as many solvent abusers (12.3 per cent) as controls (6.2 per cent), but this difference 
was not statistically significant (7? = 1.83, 1 df, NS). 
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There was, however, a significant correlation (r = 0.48) between the pupils’ weighted 
fifth year examination scores and antecedent educational test quotients (measured approxi- 
mately four years earlier). 


TABLE6 
BEHAVIOURAL AND EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Controls Solvent Abusers P< 
Sleeping difficulties 13/102 (12.7%) 16/101 (15.8%) NS 
Not eating 13/103 (12.6%) 27/102 (26.5%) 0.01 
Stomach aches 9/103 ( 8.7%) 25/100 (25.0%) 0.01 
Headaches 21/102 (20.6%) 27/ 99 (27.3%) NS 
Tense/nervous 10/102 ( 9.8%) 15/ 98 (15.3%) ‘NS 
Poor concentration 17/103 (16.5%) 43/101 (42.6%) 0.001 
Worrying 14/102 (13.7%) 271/102 (26.4%) 0.05 
Teased/bullied 4/103 ( 3.9%) 5/100 ( 5.0%) NS 
Involved in fights 1/103 ( 1.0%) 19/101 (18.8%) 0.001 
Stealing 1/102 ( 1.0%) 15/100 (15.0%) 0.001 
Destructive 0/102 ( 0.0%) 8/100 ( 8.0%) 0.01 
Truancy 4/101 ( 4.0%) 26/102 (25.5%) 0.001 
Misery 10/103 ( 9.7%) 18/101 (17.8%) NS 
Loneliness 6/102 ( 5.9%) 15/101 (14.8%) 0.05 
Worried about health 7/102 ( 6.9%) 15/102 (14.7%) NS 

Mean (SD) Mean (SD) 
Total score 13.7 (7.1) 20.3 (6.8) 0.001 
TABLE7 


Controls Solvent Abusers 
= 103) (N = 102) 
N % N % 
Gets on reasonably well 
with most teachers 92 (93.9%) 60 (63.2%) 
Some problems with 
most teachers or marked 
antipathy towards a few 4 ( 4.1%) 25° (26.3%) 
Marked antipathy towards 
most teachers 2 ( 2.0%) 10 (10.5%) 
Not known 5 7 


= 27.2, 2 df: P< 0.001 


Controlling for differences in social disadvantage, behaviour problems and antecedent 
educational test results 

Taken together, the findings presented above show that in addition to the differences 
between groups in fifth year examination results, there were also differences in levels of 
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social disadvantage, frequency of self-reported behaviour problems and educational test 
results prior to solvent abuse that might contribute to, or account for, the poor examination 
performance of the solvent abusers. In order to examine whether the difference between 
groups remained after controlling for these potentially confounding variables, the weighted 
examination scores of the two groups were compared in an analysis of covariance in which 
these variables were included in the equation as covariates. 


Housing tenure (owned or rented), number of siblings (three plus or fewer), and the 
occupational status of the main family breadwinner (manual or non-manual) were dummy- 
coded and treated as covariates in the equation to control for differences in background social 
disadvantage. An overall anti-social problems score ranging from 0 to 14 was constructed by 
aggregating each pupil’s self-rating of the frequency of fighting, stealing, destructive 
behaviour and truancy (scored on a 0 to 3 scale) and antipathy towards teachers (scored on 
a0 to2 scale). The pupils’ antecedent educational test quotients were also included as a fifth 
covariate. When the two groups were compared after controlling for differences on these five 
variables, no significant difference between the solvent abusers and their controls was found 
& (1, 110) = 2.92, P<0,090). 


DISCUSSION 
At the end of their final year of compulsory schooling, the examination attainments of 
secondary school pupils who had abused solvents were found to be generally lower than those 
of other randomly selected pupils from the same schools. Taken in conjunction with their 
roughly normal levels of verbal ability both at the time of secondary school entry and when 
examined during the course of this study (Chadwick et al., 1989a), their poor examination 
results would appear to reflect a marked degree of scholastic underachievement. 


Itmight be argued that the sample of solventabusers studied here was unrepresentative 
of school age solvent abusers in general because pupils who were absent from school on the 
day the screening questionnaire was administered were not included. Youngsters who have 
abused solvents frequently or over prolonged periods of time are probably more likely than 
others to be absent from school on any given day (cf. Kandel 1975), and as a result, cases of 
this kind are likely to have been under-represented in the sample. However, as pointed out 
earlier, pupils who acknowledged frequent solvent abuse on the screening questionnaire were 
preferentially selected for individual assessment. To some extent, this will have corrected the 
under-representation of frequent solvent abusers due to school absenteeism (Chadwick et al., 
1989b). Moreover, it is important to note that any such under-representation should lead to 
an overestimate of the examination attainments of the group as a whole. In other words, the 
examination attainments of the solvent abusers should, according to this argument, be even 
worse than they were found to be here. 


One possible explanation of the findings is that scholastic underachievement repre- 
sents a long-term effect of neuropsychological impairment caused by solvent abuse. 
However, as reported elsewhere (Chadwick et al., 1989a), when the two groups were 
compared on an extensive battery of neuropsychological tests, the few differences that were 
found (on tests of vocabulary, Verbal IQ and a measure of impulsiveness) could be 
adequately explained in terms of differences between groups in background social disadvan- 
tage. 


Alternatively, the poor scholastic performance of the solvent abusers might simply 
reflect their level of ability prior to solvent abuse. In the present study, the evidence relevant 
to this possibility was equivocal: although low scores on tests of verbal reasoning and reading 
ability taken at the time of secondary school entry were twice as common among the solvent 
abusers as among the controls, the mean test scores of the two groups were closely 
comparable. However, prior educational test data were not obtained for all pupils and those 
that were obtained came from a variety of tests administered at different times and 
presumably in slightly different ways in each school. In view of Seltzer and Oechsli’s (1985) 
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finding that adolescent cigarette smokers obtain lower scores than non-smokers on tests of 
intellectual ability administered in childhood, it is possible that pre-existing weaknesses in 
verbal reasoning and reading ability among some of the solvent abusers may have contributed 
to the poor scholastic performance of the group as a whole. 


A further possibility is that the poor fifth year examination attainments of the solvent 
abusers reflect a disaffection toward school values and a disinclination to apply their abilities 
to school work. The solvent abusers were much more likely to acknowledge both emotional 
and behavioural problems than the controls, and as in studies of other groups (e.g. Rutter et 
al.,1979; Maughan etal., 1985), behavioural problems were particularly strongly associated 
with poor educational attainments. Itseems likely that such problems both contributed to, and 
devel in reaction to, lack of scholastic success, It has been suggested that opposition to 
authority and adult mores is central to the shared value-system of solvent abuse peer groups 
(e.g., Merrill, 1985; Watson, 1986). Assimilation into, or involvement in, such peer groups 
might therefore have the effect of fostering the development of a range of “anti-school” 
sentiments, values and behaviours. These sentiments would include indifference or hostility 
to notions of scholastic commitment and achievement. 


In keeping with these possibilities, when levels of problem behaviour, background 
social disadvantage and educational test results at the time of secondary school entry were 
taken into account, the difference between groups in weighted examination scores was no 
longer statistically significant. The inference that the relationship between solvent abuse and 
educational outcome can be aoe explained in terms of these factors is consistent with 
the conclusions from studies of the impact of marijuana use (Robins eż al., 1970; Halikas er 
al., 1983) and other forms of illicit drug use (Kandel et al., 1986) on educational attainment. 


Nevertheless, it is important to emphasise the limits to the generalisability of the 
findings. The pattern of solvent abuse among the cases studied here was for the most part 
experimental or occasional and only a minority had abused solvents frequently. The 
suggestion that the poor scholastic attainments of solvent abusers can be adequately 
explained in terms of their domestic circumstances, levels of problem behaviour and 
antecedent educational attainments cannot necessarily be generalised to cases with more 
chronic sniffing histories. 
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THE WRITTEN RECALL OF PRINTED STORIES BY SEVERELY 
DEAF CHILDREN 
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Summary. The written recall of printed stories by a sample (N = 16) of severely deaf children 
(mean age 13:3) was compared with that of a slow-reading hearing sample. The deaf children 
recalled as much, or more, of the story content. In general, however, their recall contained more 
distortions of the kind that indicates a break-down of the temporal structure of the story. The 
writing of one story in Sign word order proved to have a facilitatory effect on cloze recall by the 
deaf children, but not upon their free recall (as measured by either the amount recalled or the 
number of distortions), thus clarifying a well-confirmed finding in the literature. The deaf had even 
more difficulty than the slow-hearing in employing a “top-down”, schema-driven strategy at the 
whole passage level. : 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue deaf usually have great difficulty with reading. There is general agreement that “. . . 
despite years of effort by teachers to teach them how to read, the vast majority of severely 
and profoundly deaf children leave school essentially incapable of doing so” (Wood et al., 
1986). Surveys of the reading abilities of the deaf have shown consistently that if deaf 
children with severe prelingual deafness (i.e., with onset of deafness before eighteen months 
of age) are measured on formal, hearing-standardised tests, they rarely achieve a level of 
reading proficiency beyond that of a typical nine-year-old child (Trybus and Karchmer, 
1977; Conrad, 1979; Wolk and Allen, 1984). 


Conrad has argued that our efforts to teach the deaf child to read must inevitably fail, 
because most deaf children cannot learn the rules of grapheme-phoneme correspondences 
(GPC), which he considers to be essential for word recognition. Since Conrad’s gloomy 
prognostication, however, there have been some developments which have radically altered 
our way of thinking about the reading of the deaf, so that we have gained at least some 
understanding of the nature of the problems that they face, if not the key to their solution. 


Inthe study of reading in the hearing, the traditional bottom-up theories have given way 
to top-down and interactive theories (Stanovich, 1980), according to which the reader 
actively selects aspects of a passage in accordance with expectations and hypotheses about 
its overall meaning and structure. In other words, reading can be concept-driven, rather than 
the meaning emerging in an automatic, stimulus-driven fashion. Accordingly, in the 
literature on reading in the hearing, there has been a shift in emphasis away from the use of 
materials consisting of words, parts of words or isolated sentences to meaningful passages, 
or written discourse, which allow top-down processing full play. 


The interactive view has provided helpful interpretations of the difficulties facing the 
slow-hearing reader (Stanovich, 1980, 1986). For example, in the competent reader, word 
recognition is so rapid that it is almostcertainly bottom-up, rather than top-down (Juel, 1980; 
Samuels and Eisenberg, 1981). The slow reader, however, may use the immediate context 
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and previous knowledge in lown fashion as an aid to word recognition. The interactive 
moda thus allows the possibility of compensatory activity, whereby one kind of processing 
can be deployed to remedy weakness in the other. 


Thereare,no doubt, important parallels between the problemsof slow-hearing and deaf 
readers. Both kinds of reader, for example, tend to “bark at print”, that is, they become so 
entrammelled in their i pba with word-recognition and syntax that the general meaning 
of the passage is lost. Beggs and Breslaw (1983) have shown that typical deaf children read 
in a word-by-word fashion, rather than showing the selectivity that is characteristic of good 
readers. As a result of their difficulties, both slow-hearing and deaf readers are subject to the 
“rich-get-richer”/“poor-get-poorer” mechanism which Stanovich aptly terms the ew 
effect” (Stanovich, 1986). Recently, there have been attempts to apply interactive models and 
the Matthew effect to the study of reading in the deaf (Wood et al., 1986; Webster, 1988). 
In this view, Conrad may have been wrong in supposing that the only route to reading 1s 
through the acquisition of the grapheme-phoneme correspondence (GPC) rules. In some 
circumstances, deaf readers may be able to use contextual information in a top-down fashion 
to bypass, as it were, their syntactical problems and so arrive at the overall meaning of the 
passage (Ewoldt, 1981; Cumming et al., 1985). 


Yet the deaf appear to face unique problems. Conrad (1979) has produced strong 
evidence to suggest that deaf readers generally do not have internal speech, which seems to 
be an essential aspect of competent reading (the very few good deaf readers studied by Conrad 
had internal speech). Profound deafness may not be an insuperable obstacle to the acquisition 
of internal speech (Conrad, 1979; Wood et al., 1986), but it is no doubt a major reason for 
the majority of profoundly deaf children failing to acquire it. And it is a reasonable surmise 
that in not having an auditory-based internal code, the typical deaf reader may be at a great 
disadvantage when rehearsing the long stretches of sentence material that must be retained 
in order to apply the rules of syntax. (Tests of syntactic ability, such as Quigley’s TSA 
(Quigley et al., 1978), show that the deaf have a very poor grasp of syntax.) 


But the deaf have an additional problem, as Wood and Webster so cogently demon- 
strate. The hearing child comes to its formal reading lessons with considerable linguistic 
knowledge (King and Quigley, 1985). This knowledge has been acquired through constant 
use of language instrumentally in interaction with its parents and others. It is quite different 
with the deaf child. Here there is a severe mismatch between thechild’s linguistic competence 
and the syntactic sophistication of even the simplest reading matter. As a result, the deaf child 
finds it difficult to map the reading lesson on to a framework of day-do-day experience. 


Almost all studies of reading in the deaf have focused on the reading of single words 
and isolated sentences; few studies have been made of the reading performance of the deaf 
on whole passages. This is because the powerful interactive models of reading (Rumelhart, 
1977; Lesgold and Perfetti, 1978; Stanovich, 1980), which have aided the understanding of 
reading processes in the hearing, have only very recently begun to be applied to the study of 
reading in the deaf. The research reported here was carried out in the belief that the use of 
interactive models to investigate deaf children’s reading of whole passages (stories) might 
offer insights into the reading problems of the deaf beyond those produced by word and 
sentence reading tasks. We begin by looking at research into story reading in the deaf and then 
go on to consider the application of interactive models of reading to their reading problems, 


The written recall of printed stories by the deaf 

The written recall of stories by the deaf has been little studied. Gaines et al., (1981) 
compared deaf and hearing children’s ability to read a normal English story and two 
experimentally modified stories. The three stories were equivalent in story-grammatical 
structure: one was written in ordinary English; another contained words which had been 
misspelt non-phonetically (e.g. “throgh”) as opposed to phonetically (“thru”); and a third 
contained ambiguous noun and pronoun references (e.g., “He rode on his back all the way 
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to London”). The deaf and hearing children recalled as much of the normal story as the 
hearing children, but more of the two modified stories. Gaines et al. claim that the deaf read 
“with a broader reconstructive strategy” (p. 467); that is, they make more use of “top-down” 
esses, such as guessing and reconstructing meaning from partial cues in the text than do 
earing children. Since the deaf children’s comprehension was notimpeded by modifications 
to textual detail, it was assumed that they engaged in more top-down processing of the 
modified stories at the whole passage (story schema) level. Additional top-down processing 
of the immediate context would have resulted in lowered recall, because of the excessive use 
of cognitive resources for making sense of local detail. The finding that the deaf children 
employed the same story-grammatical categories as the hearing to organise their recall 
suggested that they had developed high-level story schemata. The additional finding that the 
children produced more distortions in their recall was taken as support for the view that 

a broad, reconstructive, passage-level strategy was being used. 


This is an important study, but it has major limitations. Firstly, their sample consisted 
of six deaf children with a mean reading age of 12.6 years. This level is unusually high for 
the deaf. Deaf children with more typical (i.e. lower) reading ages would be expected to have 
greater problems at the level of word recognition than were experienced by the sample 
studied. Secondly, the sample studied was orally trained. Deaf children who use sign could 
be expected to have more difficulties than the orally trained at the sentence level, since sign 
languages such as British Sign Language have been shown to have different sentence 
organisation (Deuchar, 1983). For example, the sentence “I have the telephone number” 
would be signed as “Number telephone number have” (p. 70). 


Inastudy by Sarachan-Deily (1985), theabilities of deaf students to recall propositions 
and make inferences from a story were compared with those of a sample of hearing students. 
The mean chronological ages of the deaf and hearing samples were 17:2 and 16:1 years, 

ively. The two samples had very similar mean IQs, but markedly different reading 
levels, the mean grade equivalents being 5.4 and 10.5, respectively. The hearing students 
recalled more story propositions than the deaf students, but the numbers of inferences 
recalled by the two groups were stated not to differ significantly. Sarachan-Deily suggests 
that the deaf have impaired propositional recall of stories because of their sentence processing 
difficulties and argues that they should make use of their background schemata or “world 
knowledge” about a topic to help them with comprehension. Two points should be noted, 
however. Sarachan-Deily gives the means and standard deviations of the numbers of 
inferences recalled by the deaf and hearing students as 4.45 (SD = 1.98) and 6.85 (SD = 2.00), 
tively. Since N = 20, t = 3.8138, which has a one-sided P-value of 0.0002. The 
ifference between the means is very substantial; the point biserial correlation is 0.5261 and 
its square, the correlation ratio, is 0.2768. Thus 27.68 per cent of the variance is accounted 
for by the difference between the means. There is therefore strong evidence that under the 
conditions of Sarachan-Deily’s experiment, deaf children do not recall as many inferences 
as hearing children. Furthermore, the single story used in her study, “Lost in Alaska”, seems 
to have been easy for both groups to read. The implications of this study for the reading 
process in the deaf, therefore, are unclear. 


Atthe time of writing, no other studies on the written recall of stories by the deaf appear 
to have been published. It is clear that much more empirical information is required. Further 
insight into the reading of the deaf may be gained on consideration of models of the reading 
process and their applicability to the deaf. 


Story es do the deaf read “story-grammatically” ? 

competent reader is responsive to the emergent features of integrated discourse, 
as well as to isolated words or sentences. Knowledge of the subject-mattercan help the reader 
to follow the flow of ideas in discourse. In addition, the knowledge of the typical structures 
of texts can also aid the reading process; in particular, knowledge of typical story structures, 
stored as “schemata”, plays an important role in top-down processing of story (discourse) 
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features. Schemata are organising structures of knowledge, which are acquired through 
general experience (Anderson, 1978; Rumelhart, 1980). Story schemata are sets of expecta- 
tions about the internal structures of stories, which guide comprehension and memory durin 
ane and listening. Story schemata have been described by means of “story grammars 
(Mandler and Johnson, 1977; Rumelhart, 1977; Stein and Glenn, 1979) which define the 
elements in the internal structure of an idealised story: setting; a problem, which the main 
character must solve; an outcome; and an ending. Knowledge of such structures, derived from 
previous experience of story forms, can help the reader or listener to organise and predict 
incoming story information (Mandler, 1978). Thus, justas knowledge of syntax helps readers 
to process sentences in a top-down fashion, so knowledge of story grammar helps good 
hearing readers to process complete stories. Lack of sensitivity to story-grammatical 
structure has been demonstrated in poor hearing readers (Weaver, 1978, Feagans and Short, 
1984). Presumably the focus upon local context leaves no residual cognitive capacity for 
“story-schematic” reading. 


The interactive-compensatory viewpoint may apply a fortiori to the deaf reader, whose 
notorious difficulties with syntax would force even greater dependency upon the use of local 
context, with the result that they derive even less of the passage’s meaning than do slow- 
hearing readers, The study reported here was designed to investigate this view of the reading 
xi itty deaf by comparing them witha slow-hearing group at the same nominal level of reading 


METHOD 


The three stories used by Gaines et al. (1981) were adapted for use in the present study. 
These stories were a ntly simple in content and have been used in previous story 
grammarresearch with hearing readers (Mandler, 1978). Two of the stories— “The Unlucky 
Twins” and “The Penguin and the Polar Bear at the North Pole” — were reproduced exactly 
as used by Gaines et al. “The Unlucky Twins” was written in normal English; it acted as the 
criterion against which performance on the modified stories could be compared. “The 
Penguin and the Polar Bear at the North Pole” contained ambiguous pronoun references; 
additional local contextual processing should be required to establish the referents for the 
ambiguous pronouns with a consequent loss of overall passage understanding and recall. 
Since the ambiguous pronoun references should interfere with the global structuring of the 
story, good subsequent recall should therefore be taken as evidence of compensatory story 
schema effects. However, processing of individual sentences in this story should not be 
impaired because the meaning of individual sentences remains intact. 


“A Nightat the Zoo” was written in sign language (BSL) word order by two profoundly 
deaf children of deaf parents. These children, aged 12 and 14, were fluent in BSL and had 
learned it as a first language at home. These “signers” were asked to sign the meaning ofeach 
story proposition to each other as naturally as possible. The signed version of each story 
proposition was translated into an English gloss by a hearing teacher who himself had deaf 
parents and was fluent in BSL. The English glosses were recorded verbatim and from these 
a single version of the overall story was produced which was designed to retain as much of 
the word order of BSL as possible. There is some evidence that passages are easier for deaf 
sig toread when they are rewritten using the same lexical order as sign language (Dawson, 

981). Although most of the evidence relates to word and sentence comprehension, it has 
been shown that the effect is present when whole passages are rewritten in this way (Odom 
and Blanton, 1970; Dawson, 1979). Prior to the study, the children’s teachers confirmed that 
the children selected would be equally familiar with the content domain of each story. Thus 
no systematic differences in content familiarity among the stories were anticipated. Each 
story had the same story-grammatical structure, comprising a major setting and two episodes, 
each with a beginning, a response, an attempt, an outcome and an ending. 


In an area of research with so few participants available, a within-subjects design, in 
which the same children served in all the experimental conditions, is necessary. The use of 
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a single story which could be read in more than one form by each child (for example, in 
English, sign word-order, and with confused pronoun references) would have created carry- 
over effects from reading to re-reading. To eliminate these effects, equivalent stories were 
used. 


Measuring story reading at the passage and local levels 

Recall. Memory for overall passage organisation was measured by written recall. 
Children’s recall protocols were scored for the presence of information in each of the story 
grammatical categories in order to ascertain their awareness of story structure. In addition, 
the amount and quality of recall were scored. 


Cloze. Cloze passages were used as a measure of top-down processing at the local, or 
within-sentence, level. Every fifth word was deleted. The hearing literature shows that 
increasing context beyond five words appears to have no influence upon word predictability 
(MacGinitie, 1961). Although cloze tests can be contrived to make them sensitive to cross- 

ph information in passages, fifth-word deletion cloze is generally considered to be 
sensitive to the processing of local contextual constraints within sentences rather than whole- 
passage organisation (Shanahan et al., 1982). Cloze has been demonstrated to be a valid 
measure of local contextual processing by the deaf (Odom et al., 1967; Marshall, 1970; 
Fischler, 1983). However, the deaf tend to score much lower on cloze than the hearing 
because of their syntactical difficulties (LaSasso, 1978). 


Participants 
The deaf sample 

Sixteen prelingually deaf children, all with severe profound bilateral sensori-neural 
loss, were randomly selected from a school for the deaf. The sample consisted of 10 girls and 
six boys. 


The method of communication used with the children was signed English (Quigley and 
Kretschmer, 1982), thatis, the use of signs to represent the word order and syntax of English. 
This was intended to help them acquire the structure of English for use in reading and writing. 
In addition, they were exposed to the natural language of the deaf, British sign language 
(BSL) and were encouraged to use this ineveryday communication through interaction with 
fluent deaf adult signers, who were employed in the school specially for this purpose. Thus 
all the children in the deaf sample understood BSL. We were assured by teachers that none 
of the deaf children in our sample had intelligible speech. 


The deaf children had been taught to read using materials from reading schemes 
intended for use with the hearing. Much of the teaching was directed towards helping the 
children to overcome their difficulties with the traditional “foundation” skills, i.e.,GPC rules, 
word recognition and syntax. This approach has been criticised on the grounds that in general 
it rests upon an outmoded view of reading itself, and in particular that it ignores the special 
problems of the deaf (e.g. Howarth et al., 1981). 


The hearing sample 

Fourteen hearing children (10 boys and four girls) were selected from remedial reading 
classes in local schools. These children were selected because their reading ages were 
equivalent to those of the deaf sample on the Young Group Reading Test (Young, 1982). The 
Young reading test measures word and sentence reading from a given list. An example of a 
sentence restoration item is “The sky is sometimes — bull, bible, blue, bellow, bald, 
bluebell”. Both samples were therefore matched on word reading skills and some aspects of 
the handling of sentences. There would be many important aspects, however, in which the 
two samples would differ in their reading; analysis of errors has shown that the deaf reader 
adopts very different strategies from the hearing reader, as has been shown by Wood et al. 
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(1981). For example, Quigley’s TSA would certainly have showed the deaf sample to be 
weaker on syntax. The purpose of the Young test was simply to screen the children so that 
the same story material would be of comparable difficulty for both samples. The samples 
were also matched on non-verbal reasoning by using Raven’s Progressive Matrices (Raven, 
1976) from which IQ equivalents were derived. Satisfactory matches for reading age and 
non-verbal reasoning were achieved, as can be seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Man Cxronotoaicat AGE (C.A.), Reanna Ads (R.A.) AND LQ. of THE DEAF AND 
Hearina SAMPLES 


N CA: RA. LQ. Mean Hearing Loss 
in dB (better ear) 
Hearing 14 12.18 8.82 100.3 
(1.83) (0.49) (11.86) 
Deaf 16 13.25 8.26 109 90.87 
(1.96) (0 69) (10.94) (13.67) 
Standard deviations ın brackets 


The slow-hearing children had all received remedial reading classes using a variety of 
published reading schemes and materials drawn from the various subjects in their curriculum. 


Selecting hearing controls: the problem of comparability 
Inthe present study, it was decided to make use of hearing children of normal reasoning 
ability, but who were slow in their reading development. To date, very little use has been 
made of slow hearing readers as controls in reading research with the deaf. Where such 
children have no additional handicaps such as language impairments, subnormal intelligence 
or dyslexia, they arguably provide hearing controls which are as similar to the deaf children 
ee from the factor of deafness) as it is possible to get. According to Stanovich (1980, 
1986), slow hearing readers use top-down processing at the word and sentence levels to 
compensate for their weakness in word recognition. It was therefore felt that this comparison 
group might be particularly interesting because their reading style might prove to be (among 
earing children) most like that of our sample of deaf children. It was expected, however, that 
analysis of their errors would reveal important differences between the two groups of 
children. 


Procedure 

Recall test. Each child was tested individually on every story with the order of 
presentation of stories counterbalanced across subjects. For the hearing children, the 
instructions were: “Please read this story as quickly as youcan, When you are finished, I will 
ask you to write down what you remember about the story. Please let me know when you have 
finished reading.” For the deaf children, the same instructions were signed. After completion 
of reading, written recall was requested immediately. Since pilot trials had shown that the 
deaf children tended to think that they were being asked for verbatim recall, the instructions 
for written recall were as follows: “Please write down what happened in the story you have 
just read, as if you were telling it to other children.” 


Cloze test. The purpose of the cloze test was to measure meaningful recall of the story 
contents at the word and sentence levels. Immediate administration of the test after the written 
recall test might have prompted verbatim recall of the words used in the stories. The cloze 
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test was therefore administered after a delay of one week. To help the children cue their recall, 
each child was asked again for written recall of each story (in the original order of 
presentation). Following the second recall, each child was presented with a cloze version of 
each story, comprising twenty deletions spaced at five-word intervals (see Appendix 2). The 
deaf children were told (in sign) that some words were missing in the stories that they had 
previously read and they were to fill in the spaces so that the stories made sense. 


Scoring 

Recall test. The written protocols were scored by two independent raters for amount 
of recall, number of distortions and for information recalled in the different story categories. 
In terms of amount of recall, each protocol was scored for the presence of story propositions. 
For each of the 22 propositions in each story, a score of two was awarded for accurate recall, 
a score of one for a version which, while preserving the general meaning, contained minor 
distortions of action or character identity, and a score of zero for a serious distortion. In 
addition, the serious distortions were divided into two categories: (i) major distortions, in 
which recall was inaccurate and the line of the story was broken. Additions of new and 
irrelevant material (i.e., confabulations) were also included in this category; (ii) temporal 
inversions, in which the story elements were themselves correctly recalled but their 
remembered order of occurrence was wrong. Neither major distortions nor temporal 
inversions counted towards the recall score. 


Inter-rater reliabilities for the minor and serious distortion categories werer=0.91 and 
r= 0.93, respectively. On the few occasions on which a temporal inversion was recorded, 
there was complete agreement between the raters. 


Cloze test. Exact replacements of the words used in the original stories were scored one 
pointeach. This method of scoring was used because it would appear to be the most objective 
(Rankin, 1970). Furthermore, allowing synonyms to contribute to the Cloze scores would not 
have made any difference to the overall pattern of results. 


The hypotheses 

The general aim of the investigation was to provide comparative data that might offer 
some insights into how deaf children read whole texts. Three bases for comparison were 
decided upon. Firstly, the deaf sample was compared with a group of hearing children who 
were slow readers, who, according to Stanovich (1980, 1986) were also likely to use an 
interactive-compensatory strategy when tackling a difficult passage. Support for this general 
hypothesis (1) that the groups would be similar in the amounts they recall was sought by 
comparing performances on the Normal story in terms of a measure of story understanding 
(written Recall) and of story schema utilisation (story categories used in recall). For both of 
these measures, no significant differences between the slow and deafreaders were predicted. 
However, the work of Gaines et al., 1981 and the general finding that the deaf seem to have 
difficulties with successive processing (Cumming and Rodda, 1985) led to the hypothesis 
that (2) the deaf sample would produce more temporal distortions within recall than the 
hearing sample. 


Secondly, the use of two modified stories allowed further differential predictions. It 
was predicted that the syntactic modifications in the Sign story would benefit the deaf and 
handicap the hearing. This leads to two testable hypotheses: (3) a “strong effect” hypothesis 
that the amount of recall by the deaf of the Sign story would be superior to their recall of the 
Normal story; and (4) a “weak effect” hypothesis that the amount of recall by the deaf of the 
Sign story would be rior to the amount of recall of this story by the slow-reading group. 
Confused pronoun references (as in the second modified passage) make it difficult fr any 
reader to establish a coherent representation of the overall passage meaning. It was 

thesised (5) that the recall of both the deaf and the hearing groups would be poorer on 
this story than on the Normal story. However, evidence from es et al. (1981) suggests 
another interesting hypothesis as an alternative to (5). They argue that, because the deaf have 
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had to learn to adopt a reconstructive, top-down ing strategy to overco: blems 
in communication, their performance would not be affected (or so badly affecte d by these 
modifications, Logically, this would entail the hypothesis (5a): the recall by the deaf of the 
Confused pronouns story would be superior to the recall of this story by the slow hearing 
Hi sles that the performances of the two groups on the Normal story really are 

as predicted in the first hypothesis. Itis possible, however, that the strategy suggested 
by Gaines et al. may only be used by high reading achievers among the deaf. 


The use of the Cloze measure introduces a third basis for comparison. In Cloze, readers 
are required toreconstruct the passage at sentence and word levels only. The overall structure 
of the passage is still provided by the remaining text. Deaf children’s notorious difficulty with 
syntax leads to the hypothesis (6): the cloze scores of the deaf will be inferior to those of the 
slow group on the Normal story. However, since the Sign story matches closely the syntax 
used by the deaf in sign, it can be hypothesised that (7) the cloze scores of the deafon the Sign 
story will be superior to their scores on the Normal story. The Confused Pronouns story offers 
a further testable hypothesis: (8) since both groups are hypothesised to operate essentially at 
the word and sentence levels, their Cloze performance on the Confused Pronouns story 
should be similar to their Cloze performance on the Normal story. 


RESULTS 

In the analysis of variance of the data, the Group factor (Deaf, Hearing) was analysed 
as a between-subjects factor, and those of Story Type and Time of Testing were within- 
subjects factors. With repeated measures factors, it is essential to employ conservative testing 
procedures, because with non-sphericity of the data, the type 1 error rate may be inflated. The 
Geisser-Greenhouse procedure, in which statistics of the variance-covariance matrix are 
used to adjust the degrees of freedom of the final F test, was followed for the testof each within 
subjects source. The “tail probabilities”, or P-values, that we shall report are (for the repeated 
measures factors) conservative (Geisser-Greenhouse) P-values. 


TABLE2 
PBRCENTAGE RECALL POR Eacan Story 
First Recall Second Recall 
Normal Sign Confused Normal Sign Confused 

Story Story Story Story Story Story 
Hearing 48.2 29.0 32.3 35.5 19.6 19.9 

(15.7) (19.1) (14.9) (16.7) (11.3) (12.1) 
Deaf 50.5 37.3 28.5 382 243 20.0 

(242) Q263) (21.5) (26.2) (20.6) (22.8) 

Standard deviations in brackets 


Itwill be recalled that the deaf and hearing groups were initially matched on non-verbal 
reasoning and on performance in reading words and sentences. In Table 2 are shown the 
percentage recall of both groups on each of the three types of story. Both groups performed 
at much the same level on amount of recall of the Normal story, a measure reflecting to a 
greater degree understanding of the story as a whole. Analysis of variance showed no 

NS Hen difference in percentage recall between the deaf and hearin ae samples (F = 0.14; 

First recall was considerably higher than second recall (F = 72.34; P<0.00005). In all 

cases, however, the recall of the children in this study was poor in comparison with those in 
the samples of Gaines et al., 1981. 
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The results are consistent with the first hypothesis that the performance of typical deef 
readers is similar to that of slow hearing readers. According to the interactive-compensatory 
viewpoint, however, readers may achieve the same general reading level by different routes. 
The purpose of gathering comparative data on performance with other reading tasks was to 
gain further insight into the manner in which the deaf deploy their cognitive resources. 


The analysis of variance showed no difference between the deaf and hearing groups on 
recall of the Sign and Confused Pronoun stories. It can be seen from Table 2, however, that 
both groups recalled more of the Normal story than they did of either the Sign story or the 
Confused story. The ANOVA showed the factor of Story Type to have a significant main 
effect (F = 42.66; P<0.00005). The basis of the main effect appears to be the difference 
between recall of the Normal story and recall of the Sign and Confused stories; a Tukey 
Honestly Significant Difference (HSD) test indicated that recall of the Normal English story 
was superior to that of either the Sign or Confused Pronoun stories, but that the amounts 
recalled of the Sign and Confused stories were not significantly different for either group of 
subjects. This, of course, adds additional confirmation that the two groups were com le 
on reading performance. On the other hand, it disconfirms hypotheses (3) (the deaf children 
should recall more of the Sign story than of the Normal story) and (4) (deaf recall should excel 
slow hearing recall on the Sign story). 


Introducing Sign syntax did not appear to benefit the deaf children as far as amount of 
recall is concerned. This suggests that easing the deaf child’s known problems with syntax 
does not necessarily improve performance on a global reading task. The hypothesis that for 
both groups amount of recall would be affected by the introduction of confused pronoun 
references (5) was supported. There is no evidence that deaf children with more typical levels 
of reading performance (in the deaf population) adopt the reconstructive strategy that may 
be adopted by superior deaf readers, such as those studied by Gaines et al. In general, then, 
performance of the two groups was rather similar across the three story types used and so the 
first basis of comparison did not yield clues as to the nature of characteristically deaf reading, 
as such. We must turn now to the other bases for comparison. 


TABLE 3 
Mean Tora Distortion Output FoR Eacu STORY 


First Recall Second Recall 
Normal Sign Confused Normal Sign Confused 

Story Story Story Story Story Story 
Hearing 3.4 2.9 32 3.8 34 3.6 

(1.5) (1.8) (1.9) (2.5) (1.2) (1.9) 
Deaf 5.0 4.2 5.9 5.3 4.9 45 

G.4) (2.6) (5.1) (4.7) (2.1) G.0) 

Standard deviations in brackets 


Distortions 

It is clear from Table 3 that the deaf participants averaged more distortions on every 
story. The analysis of variance showed a significant difference in distortion output between 
the deaf and hearing groups (F = 5.49; P<0.02). Further analyses of variance on the different 
kinds of distortion showed thatthe deaf sample produced significantly more major distortions 
(F=6.99; P<0.01) and significantly more temporal inversions (F= 7.88; P<0.008). Temporal 
inversions that confuse information from different episodes reflect a more serious breakdown 
of temporal recall than do inversions of material within episodes. In the hearing sample, only 
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one of the children produced an inter-episodic inversion, whereas in the deaf sample seven 
children produced mter-episodic inversions. A chi-square test (using Yates’ correction) 
shows significance only beyond the 0.1 level (y7 = 3.42; P<0.10). On the other hand, there 
is evidence from Monte Carlo studies that the Yates correction for ximate chi-square 
tests of association with 2 x 2 tables results in a conservative test ( iand Hopkins, 1978). 
Without Yates’ correction, 77 = 5.12; P<0.025. It would seem, therefore, that deaf children 
of a more typical level of reading skill (within the deaf population) than those studied by 
Gaines et al. nevertheless do perform more like the superior deaf readers in that study than 
like the slow readers in the present study, whom they resemble in all other respects discussed 
so far. Temporal distortions, then, seem to be typical of deaf readers. Hypothesis 2 (the deaf 
sample should produce more temporal distortions) is therefore supported. 


Story-grammatical structuring 

The story propositions accurately recalled were assigned to the story-grammatical 
categories proposed by Mandler and Johnson (1977). Since the number of propositions in 
each story category was small, the total recall within each category was collapsed across the 
first and second testings. There were no statistically significant differences between the 
groups. Once again, however, the performance of both groups was poor. Comparative data 
provided by Mandler and Johnson show that Grade 2 children, who would have comparable 
reading ages, reproduced more than 60 per cent of the propositions in all categories other than 
Reaction (just over 20 per cent) and Ending (approximately 50 per cent). These results 
suggest that both the deaf and hearing groups make comparatively limited use of story 
categories in story retrieval. The fact that their performance remains unaffected by the 
Co Pronouns passage (where the increased ambiguity reduces the coherence of the 
narrative) supports this. It is not clear, however, whether this is due to a failure in strategy or 
to the absence of (or the inability to access) mature schemata. 


Cloze 

The Cloze data are summarised in Table 4, which gives the deaf and hearing group 
means and standard deviations for each of the three different stories, Figure 1 shows the plot 
of cell means against Type of Story. The pattern of the means indicates the presence of a 
striking interaction between the factors of Group (Hearing, Deaf) and Story Type (Normal, 
Sign, Confused). 


TABLE4 
MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations FOR CLOZE RECALL oF THE THREE STORIES 


Normal Story Sign Story Confused Story 
Hearing 12.36 10.71 12.00 
G56) (1.82) (2.08) 
Deaf 8.94 5 11.69 9.06 
(4.02) (4.66) (4.58) 
Standard deviations in brackets 


With the Normal and Confused Pronoun stories, the hearing group performed better on 
Cloze; but in the Sign condition, deaf performance was superior. In fact, deaf performance 
on the Sign cloze was actually superior to their performance on the Normal cloze. The 
analysis of variance showed this interaction to be significant (F = 10.29; P<0.001). Before 
the data were gathered, it was planned to compare the mean deaf sign cloze score with the 
average of the cloze means for the other two stories. This contrast was significant (t = 2.66; 
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P<0.01), An unplanned, data-snooping Scheffé test (Kirk, 1982) of the same contrast with the 
data from the hearing group did not show significance. 


FIGURE 1 
Priors or THE CLoze CHLL MEANS AGAINST TYPE OF Story FOR THE DEAF AND Haarinc SAMPLES 


cel mean 





Type of Story 


In summary, the performance of the deaf children on the delayed cloze passage was 
markedly different from that of the hearing children. The deaf performed better than the 
hearing on the Sign story and in addition, their performance on the Sign cloze was superior 
to their own pertormance on the Normal cloze. This demonstrates the effect of syntactic 
problems on the performance of the deaf. More importantly, itconfirms that the deaf children 
focused their efforts at the sentence and word levels. The superior deaf performance on Sign 
cloze, however, was not reflected in the amount they recalled of the Sign story. Thus, 
although the performances of the two samples were remarkably similar in many respects, the 
deaf achieved this despite poor syntactic processing. This suggests that some form of 
compensatory activity was indeed at work. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The analysis of errors has shown that the nominal matching (using a simple, hearing- 
standardised test) of groups of deaf and hearing children on “reading age” can mask 
fundamental differences in the ways in which they achieve their scores (Wood et al., 1981). 
The findings of this paper, however, suggest that insights into the reading processes of the 
deaf can be gained by comparing them with slow hearing readers, from the viewpoint of the 
interactive-compensatory model, which is proving to be very useful in research with hearing 
readers and is now beginning to be applied to the reading of the deaf. Broadly speaking, deaf 
and slow hearing children appear to be similar at the level of total recall of passage content. 
The deaf, however, have a well-established weakness in syntax (which is reflected here in 
their performance on the cloze tests) and also in their ability to use story schemata in their 
reading (as shown by the number and nature of the distortions they produced in their written 
recall). How, then, did the deaf achieve the same amount of recall as the hearing children? 
The cloze data for the Sign story establish that under these conditions, deaf children engage 
in “reconstructive” top-down processing, butat the word and sentence levels they do notread 
“story-schematically”. As a result, they achieve a poor level of recall, similar to that of the 
slow hearing readers. 
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An analysis of their errors confirms that the deaf habitually focus on the smaller units 
of the word and the sentence, thus limiting their residual capacity for gaining access to the 
obal meaning of the passage. This was seen in the kinds of distortion at story-schematic 
evel that were observed in the deaf children’s free recall. Why do deaf children adopt this 
particular strategy, even when, as in the sign-order condition, they receive assistance with 
their syntactic problems? Recent work by the Nottingham research group (Wood etal., 1986) 
suggests that many deaf children are a Rie to highly directive, controlling teaching, 
leading to passive learning strategies. Such teaching would be consistent with the failure of 
deaf children to use story schemata to actively reconstruct global meaning in a story recall 
task. 


Wood et al. (1986), Webster (1988), Ewoldt (1981) and others have made several 
suggestions for the teaching of the deaf. The present study suggests that it may also be useful 
to give deaf children explicit training in the construction of meaning from whole passages, 
rather than placing the emphasis solely upon isolated items of vocabulary and single-sentence 
syntax. Teaching should be directed at helping deaf children to balance the allocation of top- 
down resources fusca the whole and local passage contexts. 


Future research should concern the nature and role of deaf children’s story schemata 
in their reading generally: is the problem for the deaf one of strategy (that is, they have the 
relevant schemata but fail to use them because of the lower-level processing demands); or is 
the problem one of deficient knowledge (that is, the deaf fail to acquire story schemata)? 


Further research is also needed to investigate the use of compensatory reading 
strategies in the deaf. In particular, deaf children’s failure to use story schemata strategically 
in their reading suggests that it would be worth attempting to teach story schemata and the 
strategic use of them to the deaf. It is possible that compensatory processing at the story- 
schematic level would assist deaf children to reconstruct overall passage meaning and help 
them to read more “schematically”. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr James Banks, Grampian 
Region Psychological Service, 66 Carden Place, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Norma Encusn Story 
Tue Untucky Twins 


Once there were twins called Tom and Jennifer. They were so unlucky their parents called them 
the unlucky twins. One day, Jennifer’s parents gave her some money to buy the tortoise she wanted. 
Buton her way to the pet shop she lost the money. Jennifer was worried that her parents would be an 
with her. So she decided to look everywhere on the pavement where she had walked. She looked i inal 
the cracks on the pavement. She looked in the grass beside the pavement. At last she found the money 
in the grass. She put the money safely away in her pocket. When Jennifer arrived at the shop, the pet 
shop man told her that someoncelse has just bought the last tortoise. He didn’thave any more. The same 
day, Tom fell off a swing. He broke his leg. He wanted to nm and play with the other children. So he 
decided he would not go home. He borrowed a cart from his friends. He asked his friends to pull him 
around in the cart. While they were playing, Tom fell out of the cart. He broke his arm. Tom’s parents 
said he was even more unlucky than Jennifer. They made him stay in bed until he got well. 


ConFusED Pronouns STORY 
THE PENGUIN AND THE PoLaR BEAR AT THE NORTH POLE 


Once there was a polar bear and a penguin. They lived in a house at the North Pole. One day, he 
got an invitation to work at London Zoo. They said they needed a dancing penguin in their zoo. He 
thought it would be lots of fun to dance. So he decided to go to London Zoo. He wrote a letter in his 
best handwriting. He asked them to send themoney for aplane ticket to London. Instead of money, they 
sent a big, grey whale. He rode on his back all the way to London. The penguin became the star of the 
Zoo. All the children went there to watch him dance. The same day, at the North Pole, a big storm blew 
down all the animals’ houses except theirs. They had to find a place to live. He felt sorry for his friends. 
The bear wanted to share his house with them. He moved all his furniture outside. He invited them in 
for the night. The house got more and more crowded. Soon there was no room left for him. The bear 
had to dress in the bear's warmest clothes. He had to sleep out in the bear’s sledge that night. 


Sian Worp ORDER STORY 
A NIGHT AT THE Zoo 


Every night in zoo, zoo-keeper stay awake watching. Tigers, elephants, and lions outside go play. 
One night, tigers start tease lions. Tigers say can roar louder than lions. Lions think the tigers stupid. 
Lions want show can roar loudest in zoo. Lions challenge tigers who win competition. Lions ask 
monkeys choose who win. Lions made too much noise. Monkeys frightened ran away. Lions never 
found out who won. All lions hoarse one week. Same night, elephants started fight water fight. 
Elephants ame water to other elephants. Zoo-keeper was angry with elephants. Zoo-keeper want 
elephants stop fighting. Zoo-k ran after elephants with big stick. Zoo-keeper shout to elephants 
getbackcages. Elephan duii keeper. Thenelephants ran away. Elephants made elephant yard very 
muddy. Zoo-keeper cleaned up for two days. 
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NormaL EnousH STORY 
Croze Test 


Once there were twins called Tom and Jennifer. They were so unlucky their parents called them 
the unlucky twins. One day, Jennifer’s parents gave her some money to buy the tortoise she wanted. 
Buton the way to the pet shop she lost the money. Jennifer was worried that her parents would be my 
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the cracks——— the pavement. She looked the grass beside the . Atlastshe found ——— money 
in the grass. —— put the money away —— in her pocket. When arrived at the shop, petshop 
man told her-—— someone else had just —— the last tortoise. He have any more. The day, 
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decided he not go home. He borrowed a cart from his friends. He asked his friends to pull him 
around in the cart. While they were playing, Tom fell out of the cart. He broke his arm. Tom’s parents 
said he was even more unlucky than Jennifer. They made him stay in bed until he got well. 





CONFUSED Pronouns STORY 
CLoze Test 


Once there was a polar bear and a penguin They lived in a house at the North Pole. One day, he 
got an invitation to work at London Zoo. They said they needed a dancing penguin in their zoo. He 
thought it would be lots of fun to dance. So he decided to go to London Zoo. He wrote a letter in his 
best handwriting. He —— them to send the for a plane ticket London. Instead of money, 
—— sent a big, grey . He rode on his all the way to . The penguin became the —— of 
the Zoo. All —— children went there to him dance. The same , at the North Pole, big 
storm blew down —— the animals’ houses except——. They had to find place to live. He 
sorry for his friends. —— bear wanted to share —— house with them. He all his furniture 
outside. invited them in for the night. The house got more and more crowded. Soon there was no 
room left for him. The bear had to dress in the bear’s warmest clothes. He had to sleep out in the bear's 
sledge that night. 






































Sian Worp ORDER Story 
CLoze Test 








Every: in zoo, Z00-keeper stay —— watching. Tigers, elephants, and outside go play. 
One ——- , tigers start tease lions. ——— say can roar louder lions. Lions think the stupid. 
Lions want show roar loudest in zoo. —— challenge tigers who win —— . Lions ask monkeys 
choose ——— win. Lions made too noise. Monkeys frightened ran ———. Lions never found out 
— won. All lions hoarse — week. Same night, ae hants —— fight, waterfight. Elephants squirt 
— to poe elephants. Zoo-keeper — angry with elephants. SAE oes elephants stop 
fightin ——— after elephants with big stick. Zoo-keeper shot io. to elephants to get back 
cages. Bi poe squirted keeper. Then elephants ran away. Bloghants made elephant yard very muddy. 
Zoo-keeper cleaned up for two days. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADOLESCENT PERCEIVED 
SELF-COMPETENCE AND ATTENDANCE AT SINGLE-SEX 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Ep Cairns 
(Psychology Department, University of Ulster, Coleraine, N. Ireland) 


Summary. The study examined young people's self-esteem measured using a multidimensional measure of 
self-esteem, Harter’ s Perceived Com Scale, as well as a measure of locus of control, in relation to the 
type of school they attended — single-sex or co-educational. A sample of students (N = 2295) pee 
academic and less academic schools was employed. The results indicated that among children (N = 
attending the more academic grammar schools only, those who attended single-sex schools had hi; mal 
of academnc self-esteem and were more inner oriented in terms of locus of control. There were no differential 
sex effects, however. Additional analyses suggested that this effect was not likely to be due to selection in 
terms of socio-economic status. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE accepted wisdom that co-education has academic benefits for girls has recently been questioned 
(e.g. Sareh et al., 1980). Even the earlier suggestion (Dale, 1971) that co-educational schooling might 
bestow social advantages especially on female students has been strongly challenged (Mahony, 1985). 


This anecdotal evidence is now being OED lane by a growing body of evidence that boys and girls 
are treated differently in school (Mahony, 1985). In particular there is evidence that girls are made more 
aware of their acadernic failings in school. For example Dweck et al. (1978) showed that criticism 
directed at girls by teachers was more likely to attribute poor performance to intellectual failing while 
criticism directed at boys was of a more general nature and less likely to be related to ability. More 
recently Frey and Rubble (1987) found that girls made fewer self-congratulatory evaluations of their 
school performance than boys. Indeed, girls made more critical evaluations compared to boys, thus 
showing that girls are notonly made more aware of their academic difficulties but usually perceive these 
in a more negative manner. 


For some time two variables, self-esteem and locus of control, have been considered to be 
important in education. In particular self-esteem has been linked to educational attammentin anumber 
of settings (see Byrne, 1984, for areview). Two recent studies (Lee and Bryk, 1986; Foon, 1988) have 
attempted to examine the impact of attendance at single-sex or co-educational schools upon (among 
other things) children’s self-esteem and locus of control. 


Lee and Bryk(1986) carried outa secondary analysis on data gathered in the United States in 1980 
which involved 1,807 boys and girls in the second and final years of either single-sex or co-educational 
secondary schools. Their results, based on regression analyses, led them to conclude that where self- 
esteem was concemed “the estimated effects generally favoured single-sex schools with larger effects 
accruing for girls schools” (p. 389). Where boys’ schools were concemed they noted that “the picture 
is more ambiguous”. 

Foon (1988) reported data from a sample of 1,675 fifteen-year-olds attending co-educational or 
single-sex secondary schools in Australia. Her method of data analysis involved simply a series of 
paired-comparison of the four possible groups (boys/ x single-sex/co-educational school) using t- 
tests. The results agree with those of Lee and Bryk (1986) in that self-esteem was significantly greater 
for those pupils attending single-sex schools. However, in contrast to Lee and Bryk (198) Foon Foon 
reported that this difference was due to boys at single-sex schools scoring ata higher level than the other 
rae ups. Finally, oe ardless of type of school attended boys scored at a significantly higher level 

id girls, a trend which was also evident in the means reported by Lee and Bryk. 


ee criticisms can be levelled at both these studies. The first is that they mvestigated only a 
particular type of single-sex school although both tend to make generalisations to all schools. For 
example the sample employed by Lee and Bryk (1986) consisted of private, Catholic, secondary 
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schools, excluding those with more than 25 per cent vocational students. In other words the schools in 
their study were those which “emphasise a traditional ”, This characteristic of these schools is 
further accentuated by the fact that over 70 per cent of the students in each of the four types of school 
(single-sex te single-sex giris, co-educational boys, co-educational girls) were identified as 

“academic track”. Less is known about the sample of schools employed by Foon (1988) but it is clea- 
that only non-govemment schools were involved and that the individual students (95 per cent) rated 
doing well in school as important or very important, had high-status occupational ambitions, and that 
their fathers’ occupations were reported as being mainly in the high-status categories. 

Asecond criticism concerns the way in which self-esteem was measured. Foon (1988) used as her 
measure of self-esteem the Piers-Harris Children’s Self Concept scale while Lee and Bryk (1986) do 
notreporthow self-esteem was measured in their study. However the fact that they report only one score 
suggests that like Foon they also employed a unidimensional measure of self-esteem. The unidimen- 
sional approach to the conceptualisation and measurement of self-esteem is one which has recently been 
criticised on both theoretical and empirical grounds (c.g., Harter, 1983; Byme, 1984). Today 
researchers appear agreed that the self-concept is in fact best viewed as a multidimensional construct 
(e.g., Marsh and Shavelson, 1985). And in particular it has been suggested (Byrne, 1984) that one of 
the important constructs which forms part of the self-concept is a specific academic self-concept. 
Obviously, if this is correct, itis an important construct to measure in research designed to examine the 
impacto: schooling on self-esteem. In adopting a unidimensional approach to the measurement of self- 
esteem the two studies reviewed above were therefore deprived of information essential to their 
basic aims. 

The multidimensional approach, for example, as advocated by Harter (1983), allows other specific 
aspects of the self to be measured which may be relevant to the singl e-sex schoo] debate including ideas 
about cognitive competence and indeed about social competence. Finally, the unidimensional approach 
also ignores the idea that in addition to these specific aspects of the self there alsoexists a gencral overall 

self-concept which is relatively independent of the more specific factors (Harter, 1983), 


The present study examined data which allow comparisons to be made between boys and girls 
attending either single-sex or co-educational schools using the Perceived Competence Scale (Harter, 
1982), which allows several ic aspects of the self to be measured, including academicself-concept 
and amore general measure of self-esteem. Further, these data were available foremodents attending two 
different types of school in Northern Ireland. These included a sample of children attending Northern 
Irish grammar schools which teach virtually only academic subjects and where the majority Sf students 
stay on beyond the compulsory school leaving age and where the mapay goonto university or some 
other form of tertiary education. The remainder of schools, “secondary schools”, have a more 
vocational orientation entering fewer children for the academically oriented public exams and where 
the majority of children leave as soon as they have completed their period of compulsory education at 
age 16. 


METHOD 


Sample 

This was sclected from data available on a 1:10 random sample of those pupils in their last year 
of compulsory education (average age 16 years) in Northern Ireland in 1984 who had taken part in a 
government commissioned study. 


Each of the sam oipe (N = 2,890) was required to complete a lengthy questionnaire while still at 
school in April, 1984. This questionnaire included, among other things, the Harter Perceived 
Competence Scale for Children (Harter, 1982). This scale conte of four subscales which measure 
self-assessed competence in three areas — cognitive, social and athletic (originally labelled physical 
by Harter) plus a fourth independent scale which measures general feelings of worth or self-esteem. In 
addition each respondent completed the Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Control Scale (Nowicki and 
Strickland, 1973) which is a generalised locus of control measure for use with children and young 
people. 

Those who were ing colleges of further education plus those pupils for whom essential data 
were missing were discarded. left a total of 2,295 young Te (63 3 per cent girls). Of these the 
majority (59 per cent) were attending a mixed school. A total of Ps were involved, the majority 
of these (59 per cent) being co-educational (see Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 
Numa or Scaoois (AND PUPILS) INEACa CATEGORY 


Mixed-sex Single-sex 
Secondary 38 (1088) 21 (630) 
Grammar 7 (265) 10 (312) 
RESULTS 


In order to examine the possible impact of single and mixed sex schools on the perceived 
competence of boys and girls a two-way analysis of variance, gender x school type (single or mixed) 
was Carried out on each subscale of the Harter test plus the measure of locus of control. Because 
Northem Ireland has a selective educational system, these analyses were carried out separately for those 
pupils attending either 17 more academic grammar schools Ne 577) or 59 secondary schools (N = 
1718). 


Secondary schools 

Boys scored at a statistically significantly higher level than girls on the Cognitive subscale, F 
(1,1714) = 18.30, P<0.001, on the Athletic subscale F (1,1714) = 73.91, P<0.001, and on the measure 
of General Esteem, F (1,1714) = 84.98, P<0.001. On the Social subscale girls scored at a higher level 
than boys, F(1,1714)=8.79, P<0.001 (see Table 2). There wereno maineffects due to the type of school 
attended and no interactions involving the type of school attended. 


TABLE2 
Means (AND SDs) on THE Hater TEST POR SECONDARY 
AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL Purns 


Secondary Grammar 
Boys Giris Boys Guis 
Athletic 2.72 247 2.83 247 
(0.62) (0.61) (0.67) (0.62) 
Cognitive 2.63 2.52 2.73 2.61 
(0.49) (0.53) (0.49) (0.58) 
Gen. Esteem 2.78 2.56 2.78 2.54 
(0.48) (0.50) (0.49) (0.50) 
Social 2.76 292 — — 
(0.44) (0.46) == 


Grammar schools 

Again boys scored at a higher level than girls on the Cognitive subscale, F (1,573)=7.98, P<0.001; 
on the Athletic subscale, F (1,573)=40.30, P<0.0001, and on the measure of General Esteem, F (1,573) 
= 29.27, P<0001 (see Table 2). There were also two main effects due to the type of school attended with 
those at single sex school (X = 2.68, SD = 0.52) scoring at a higher rate than those at mixed sex schools 
(X=2.61,SD=0.51) on the Cognitive subscale, F (1,573)=4. are P<0.05, and on the Locus of Control 
measure, F (1,573), single sex = 6.73 (3.39), mixed = 7.50 (3.23). 


Itis unlikely that these results arise because of a apiece cause and effect relationship between the 
type of school attended and the children's self-esteem. Rather it is possible that these results represent 
a selection process whereby children with higher levels of academic self-esteem are more likely to 
attend single-sex grammar schools in Northern Ireland. A limited posthoc test of this idea was possible 
using the existing data set because demographic information was available for some 87 per cent of the 
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2,295 young people involved in the analyses reported above (the proportions of boys/girls, grammar/ 
secondary etc, remained close to those reported above). The demographic information available for 
these respondents was used to produce a measure of social status based on a composite score derived 
from father’s occupation, parents’ education and tenure of household. This index of social status was 
in turn used as a covariate in areplication of the series of two-way analyses of variance reported above. 
This resulted in no changes in the number of statistically significant differences reported above using 
the larger data set. This suggests that the selection hypothesis is an unlikely explanation for the results 


reported here. 


DISCUSSION 


The results presented above suggest that segregation of children in schools along gender lines has 
no differential impact on the perceived competence or locus of control of 16-year-old boys or girls who 
attend such schools. The present results do, however, indicate that being a pupil at a single-sex school 
may contribute to an increased sense of cognitive competence and a more inner-oriented locus of 
control. This effect applied only to those young people attending the more academically oriented 
grammar schools where it applied equally to boys and girls. There was no evidence that attending aco- 
educational school had advantages in terms of increased social competence for either boys or girls, nor 
ae was there any evidence that global self-esteem was influenced by the type of school attended. 


one respect, therefore, the results of the present study replicate both those of Lee and Bryk 
(1986) and Foon (1988). Both of those studies reported that they had found increased levels of global 
self-esteem in single-sex schools (although for different groups of students — see above). What the 
results of the present study suggest is that this effect may be one which is confined to the single domain 
of cognitive competence rather than having an influence on overall esteem. Further, Lee and Bryk also 
reported that single-sex schools “delivered” advantages where locus of control was concerned and 
i this result is replicated in the present results. 


icular contribution of the present study is to confirm that these effects appear to be confined 

mic type schools only. There was no evidence that the less academic single-sex schools 

kenowed any benefits at all on either boys or girls. This is important because the two other studies 
reviewed above had involved only children attending academically oriented schools. 


It is, of course, important to note that the effects reported here are relatively small and indeed 
confined to one domain of self-perceived competence only and to the area of locus of control. Further, 
any advantage conferred on girls intermsofcognitivecompetence by attending a single-sex school was 
not great renee to overcome the fact that overall girls tended to score at a lower level on this measure 

. Nevertheless the results are important in that they confirm for the third time, and in 
a third odlo, single sex schools are associated with benefits in terms of self-esteem and locus of 
control. What the present results do is to refine this finding in terms of the aspects of self involved and 
the particular type of school involved. 


Why academically oriented single-sex schools should function in this way is difficult to 
understand. Lee and Bryk (1986) make several suggestions. First they consider the possibility that the 
curriculum in single-sex schools is more academic. It is unlikely that this is true in Northern Ireland 
where all grammar schools enter students for the same public examinations. A second suggestion is that 
aes schools provide better adultrole models because of the greater likelihood of amatch between 
be ener of pupils and those of the staff. The results of the present study make this explanation less 
ely as this phenomenon is something which almost certainly applies equally to the less academic 
schools in Northern Ireland. One possibility, therefore, is that this is an important factor but 
ordy where students and teachers share educational values and well as gender identity. If this 
assumption proves to be correct it may help to reinforce the final suggestion made by Lee and Bryk 
(1986) that “single-sex schools provide not only a positive environment for learning but alsoapositive 
environment for teaching”. Whatever the explanation, this is an issue which deserves further attention 
in an era where, in many countries, single-sex schools are becoming an endangered species. 
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PERCEPTUAL DYSFUNCTION IN POOR READERS: EVIDENCE 
FOR VISUAL AND AUDITORY SEGMENTATION PROBLEMS IN A 
SUB-GROUP OF POOR READERS 


By RHONA S. JOHNSTON, MARJORIE ANDERSON, DAVID I. PERRETT 
AND CHRISTOPHER HOLLIGAN 
(MRC Cognitive Neuroscience Research Group, University of St Andrews) 


Summary. The purpose of this study was to consider reading disorders in children within the context of their 
general perceptual development. A review of the literature suggested that visual and auditory perceptual 
skills advance from a holistic to an analytical approach, and that reading skills also show this progression. 
It was proposed ihia Wiring tl ore and ahditory se segmentation tasks, if these 
skills fey Sass actors in reading development. This hypothesis was test masanple (N =20) of poor 
readers in the pnmary age range who were assessed ag agiinalteading age and chronologi age control groups. 
Thehypothesis was partially borne out, a quarter of sal fuses aay under Net aie A onbothtypes of tasks. 
Tt was argued that segmentation problems in Sip egy taske ma may underlie failure ın some children, 
although the direchon of the causation has yet to 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the earliest theories advanced to explain developmental reading disorders was the visual 
perceptual deficithypothesis (e.g., Orton, 1925). Research m this area, however, has proved equivocal. 
Some studies have found poor readers to be impaired in ing designs (Koppitz, 1958; Lachmann, 
1960; Bender, 1970), or in visual sequential memory Gate and Naylor, 1 198). Other studies have 
failed to replicate these findings (e.g., Vellutino et al., 1975). Moreover, where evidence favouring a 
visual perceptual deficit has been fond the data have also often been interpretable within a verbal 
deficit theory of reading disorders (see Vellutino, 1979, for a review). 


Visual segmentation skills have, ina somewhatneglected literature, been consistently reported as 
causing difficulty for poor readers. Goetzinger et al. (1960) found that 10- to 12-year-old poor readers 
were impaired in comparison with chronological age controls on the most difficult subsection of the 
Gottschaldt Embedded Figures Test, where a shape has to be disembedded from more complex 
configuration. Lovell et al. (1964) subs tly found 10- to 15-year-old readers were impaired 
on the entire task. Additionally, Stuart (1 (1967) found that 12- to 13-year-old poor readers had difficulty 
with the short form of the Witkin Embedded Figures Test, which is very similar to the Gottschaldt task. 
However, all of these studies compared poor readers with chronological age controls so it is unclear 
whether their performance on the embedded figures task was appropriate for their reading age. 


It is possible to dismiss poor readers’ difficulties with visual segmentation tasks as being due to 
faulty scanning procedures and attentional problems, as Vellutino (1979) does. However, the impor- 
tance of auditory segmentation skills in reading (where the child has to extract a sound from a word), 
and poor readers’ problems with such tasks, is well documented. Significant correlations have been 
discovered between an awareness of the phonemic constituents of words and reading achievement in 
normal readers (Calfee et al., 1973; Fox and Routh, 1975), and it has been shown that poor readers and 
illiterate adults suffer impairments on such tasks; (Bradley and Bryant, 1978; Morais et al., 1979; Beech 
and Harding, 1984; Liberman et al., 1985). However, there may be a reciprocal effect of reading 
acquisition on the development of both visual and auditory segmentation skills, making firm conclu- 
sions about the causal direction uncertain (Gibson et al., 1967; Morais et al., 1979; Read et al., 1986). 


Given the evidence from a number of studies that poor readers can suffer from either visual or 
auditory segmentation problems, it may be productive to consider how children’s general perceptual 
development might relate to success in learning to read. Research on visual perception suggests that 
children develop from a holistic approach to one where wholes can be segmented into parts (Ames et 
al., 1953; Ghent, 1956; Vurpillot, 1976). A similar developmental sequence also seems to occur with 
auditory skills, the young child initially being unable to detect the individual phonemes in a word 
(Liberman et al., 1974). Gleitman and Rozin (1977) point out that the phoneme is not a natural unit of 
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hearing, so that children have to learn that words can be segmented in this way. These similarities in 
how auditory and visual segmentation skills develop led Treiman and Baron (1 81) to propose that the 
ability to segment speech may reflect a more general development in the capacity to deal analytically 
with all kinds of pattems, visual as well as phonological. Such skills are an importantelementin leaming 
to read, where progress is made nen the increasing ability to segment unfamiliar words in order to 

decode them (Marsh et al., 1981; Fri 1985). Frith (1985) has suggested that classic developmental 
dyslexics fail to mudeveloe these segmentation skills, and that this is the fundamental problem underlying 
their disorder. 

The purpose of the present study was to examine whether poor readers have impairments in both 
visual and auditory segmentation ability in comparison with their reading age as well as their 
chronological age controls, and to determine the relationship, if any, between these skills. Two visual 
tasks which differ in the extent to which they involve segmentation ability were chosen. One task 
involved the identification of a shape embedded within amore complex configuration, which was used 
as an index of visual segmentation ability. This was contrasted with a second task which required the 
perception of a whole figure whilst ignoring constituent shapes. It was predicted that if the poor readers 
had visual segmentation problems then ies As show impairments in the first task but not in the 
second. Auditory segmentation ability was also examined using Bradley and Bryant's (1978) odd word 
out task. It was argued that if deficits in performance on visual as well as auditory segmentation tasks 
were to be found, then this would imply a general dysfunction in perceptual skills relevant to acquiring 
competence in reading. Finally, a reading task was carried out in order to assess how the poor readers’ 
word recognition strategies compared with those of their reading and chronological age controls. 


METHOD 

Sample 

Sixty children were studied. Twenty of these were poor readers attending a reading unit several 
times a week for intensive remedial tuition. Only children with IQs above 90 were selected for 
attendance at the unit. To be included in the study, each child’s reading age on the full version of the 
British Ability Scales Word Reading Test (Elliott et al., 1977) had to be at least 1.5 years behind their 
chronological age. The poorreaders were matched with both reading age and chronological age controls 
using the reading test and the short form of the WISC (Maxwell, 1959), the groups being matched for 
the mean and range of their scores as far as possible. (See Table 1 for means and standard deviations.) 


TABLE 1 


Maan Curonocoatca, Acs (CA), MEAN Reapina Aar (RA), AND MEAN IQ of THE Poor READERS, 
Reapana AGE CONTROLS AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE ConTrois (SDs) 


N CA RA IQ 
Poor Readers 20 10.7 (0.5) 11 (0.6) 1053 (15.1) 
Reading Age Controls 20 75 (0.6) 7.8 (0.4) 1078 (12.9) 
Chronological Age Controls 20 10.6 (0.4) 10.9 (1.1) 107.8 (107) 
Materials and procedure 


All of the testing described below was carried out individually. 


(1) Children’s Embedded Figures Test (Witkin et al., 1971) 

is a measure of visual perceptual disembedding, where the child has to detect and trace out 
either a triangle or a house shape embedded within coloured pictures of varying complexity. This task 
explicitly measures segmentation skills. 


(2) nr Test See ey, 1957) 

This is a test of visual closure and examines the ability to perceive faces. The experimental stimuli 
consist of black and white pictures in which the removal of half tones accentuates shadows and either 
obscures or removes detailed features such as the eye. This task differs from the embedded figures task 
in that it does not require explicit segmentation of the visual configuration, and tests visual synthesis 
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rather than analysis. The children were required to say whether they could see a face and if so to 
categorise it according to age and sex. 


(3) Auditory Segmentation Task 
‘This was similar to Bradley and Bryant's (1978) task. There were three conditions, each consisting 
_of eight trials, in which the odd word out had to be detected from a series of spoken words: 


G) _ Initial phoneme different, e.g., “bud, bun, bus, rug” 

(ii) Medial phoneme different, e.g. “dot, cot, pot, bat” 

Gii) Final phoneme different, e.g., “fat, sat, pat, bad” 
The serial porpant the eat pin was counterbalanced, appearing twice in each serial position, See 
Appendix 1 for experimental 


(a) Memory pre-test 

Prior to carrying out the task, each child was required to recall lists of four words in serial order, 
so as to assess whether the poor readers were comparable on the memory component of this task with 
the reading age controls. 


(b) riment 

1) Practice; The children carried out practice trials where they had to detect which target word 
differed from three distractor items in terms of its initial, medial or final phoneme. Any errors in this 
were explained so that all the children understood the task. 

(ii) Experimental trials: The trials were presented in blocks, in the order initial, medial, and final 


phoneme conditions. The words were read out at one second intervals, and the children’s responses 
were noted at the end of each trial. 


(4) Pronunciation of regular and irregular words 

A final task was carried out to assess how the children approached word recognition. According 
to the dual route model of reading (e.g., Coltheart, 1978), a phonological to reading can be 
indexed by whether there is more accurate pronunciation of regular words (e.g., "best”) than irregular 
words (e.g. “laugh”). Equivalent performance on the two word types, however, would indicate a visual 
approach. 

Regular and irregular words of high and low frequency were selected using Carroll et al's Grade 
3 norms. The mean word frequencies were as follows: high frequency regular words, mean 324.5 (SD 
=216.6); low frequency regular words, mean 27.6 (SD = 24.08); high frequency irregular words, mean 
329.0 (SD = 316.2); low frequency irregular words, mean 29.1 (SD = 24.7). These items are listed in 
Appendix 2. 


RESULTS 


(1) Children’s Embedded Figures Task 

Each child’s overall total per cent correct score was calculated and subjected to an arcsin 
transformation. A one-way analysis of variance was carried out on these data. The means and standard 
deviations are to be found in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Percent Correct ParrorMaNce on CHILDREN'S EMBEDDED 
Ficures Test (CEFT) anp Moonzy Test (MT) 


CEFT MT 
Poor Readers 49.6 (182) 68.08 (13.4) 
Reading Age Controls 39.6 (15.6) 49.00 (17.0) 


Chronological Age Controls 68.8 (12.2) 70.63 (14.4) 


Standard deviations in brackets 
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There was a main effect of groups, F (2,57) = 18.76, P<0.0001. Newman Keuls tests showed that 
poor readers were significantly worse than their chronological age controls on this task (P<0.01), but 
that they performed similarly to their reading age controls. The impaired performance by the poor 
readers in comparison with their chronological age controls seemed to be largely due to a subgroup of 
children having marked difficulty with the task. In order to quantify this, an analysis was carried out 
of the number of poor readers who performed more than two standard deviations below the mean of the 
chronological agecontrols. A total ofeight poor readers were found to be in this category, whereas none 
of the chronological age controls performed at this level. 


(2) Mooney Test 

The percentage correct score was calculated for each child and subjected to an arcsin transforma- 
tion. The means and standard deviations are shown in Table 2. A one-way analysis of variance was 
carried out on these data. 

There was amaineffectof et F(2,57)=27.24, P<0.0001, which a Newman Keuls testshowed 


to be due to the reading epee a ie orming worse than both the poor readers and the chronological 
age controls (P<0.01). No significant difference was found between the latter two groups. 


(3) Auditory Segmentation Task 

(a) Memory Pre-test. An analysis was carried out to sec if the poorreaders differed from the reading 
age controls in their ability to recall the words correctly according to serial order. A one-way analysis 
of variance found no significant difference between the two groups, F < 1 (see Table 3 for means and 
standard deviations). 


TABLE3 
Percent Correcr PERFORMANCE ON AUDITORY SEGMENTATION TASK 


Memory Initial Medial Final Total 
Pre-test Phonemes § Phonemes Phonemes Correct 
Poor Readers 90.95 41.88 57.5 60.0 53.13 


(19.9) (23.7) 273) (17.5) (16.8) 


Reading Age Controls 86.58 40.63 63.13 58.75 54.17 
(12.9) (21.7) (24.4) (27.5) (17.8) 
Chronological Age Controls 96.88 51.88 88.13 84.38 74.80 
(6.6) (25.0) (15.4) (18.5) (12.9) 

Standard deviations in brackets 


(b) Experiment. The percentage of correct responses in each category was calculated foreach child 
and subjected to an arcsin transformation. A two-way analysis of variance with repeated measures was 
carried out on these data. The between-subjects factor was groups (poor readers, reading age and 
chronological age controls). The within-subjects factor was conditions (initial, medial and final 
phoneme). Means and standard deviations are shown in Table 3. 


A main effect of groups was found, (F 2,57)= 15.25, P<0.0001. Newman Keuls tests showed that 
the poorreaders and reading age controls performed similarly overall, and that both groups were inferior 
to the chronological age controls (P<0.01). There was also a main effect of conditions, F (2,114) = 
28.60, P<0.0001. Newman Keuls tests showed that performance in the initial phoneme condition was 
significantly worse than in the medial and final phoneme conditions (P<0.01), and that performance on 
the last two conditions did not differ. A significant interaction between groups and conditions was also 
found, F (4,114)=2.88, P<0.03. Newman Keuls tests showed that the poor readers performed similarly 
on all three conditions, but that the reading and chronological age controls found the initial condition 
harder than the medial and fmal ones, baie being no significant differences between the latter two 
conditions. The number of poorreaders performing more than two standard deviations below the mean 
of the chronological age controls was calculated. A total of seven poor readers fell into this category 
Overall, five of the 20 poor readers performed more than two standard deviations below the mean of 
the chronological age controls on both the visual and auditory segmentation tasks. 
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(4) Regularity Task 
The p recordings were analysed and the percentage of correct responses in each category was 
SATa Unit to an arcsin transformation. Due toa technical problem, one poor 
reader's responses could not be analysed. A three-way analysis of variance for unequal cell numbers 
was carried out, there being two within-subjects factors, regularity and frequency, and one between 
subjects factor, groups. Means and standard deviations are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE4 
Percent Correct Perrormance ON ReouLariry Task 


High Frequency Low Frequency 

Irregular Regular Irregular Regular 

Poor Readers 75.4 69.4 44.9 54.9 
(19.6) (19.9) (22.1) (26.0) 

Reading Age Controls 85.3 85.3 56.5 75.3 
(13.6) (11.2) (15.6) (17.9) 

Chronological Age Controls 98.7 99.0 89.6 97.0 
(2.8) (2.5) (9.3) (4.6) 


Standard deviations in brackets 


A main effect of groups was found, F (2,56) =57.18, P<0.0001. Newman Keuls tests showed that 
the poor readers performed less well than the reading age controls (P<G.01), who in turn read less well 
than thechronological age controls. A main effect of frequency was found F (1,56)= 137.98, P<0.0001, 
high frequency words being read better than low frequency words. A main effect of regularity was 
found, F (156) = 18.61, P<0,0001, but there was also an interaction between groups and regularity, F 
(2,56)=3.77, P<0.03. Newman Keuls tests showed that the reading and chronological age controls read 
regular words better than irregular ones (P<0.01 in both cases), but that the poorreaders read both word 

7. e Finally, an interaction was found between regularity and frequency, F (1,56) = 

1. Newman Keuls tests showed that as far as high frequency words were concerned, 

i was noregularity effect, but that with low frequency words, regular words were read better than 
irregular ones. 


Correlational analyses 

A Pearson’s product moment correlation test showed that for the poor readers there was a 
significant relationship between embedded figures and odd word out performance, even when the 
effects of reading age and chronological age were partialled out, r (18) = 0.46, P< 0.05. The same was 
the case for the chronological age controls, r (18) = 0.48, P<0.05, but no such relationship was found 
for the reading age controls, r (18) = 0.0009, NS. Performance on the embedded figures, auditory 
segmentation and Mooney tasks correlated with reading age in the poor readers, r (18) = 0.67, P<0.01, 
r (18) = 0.49, P<0.05, and r (18) = 0.57 P<0.01 respectively, the effects of chronological age being 
partialled out. However, none of these correlations was significant for the controls. 


DISCUSSION 


The aim of this study was to investigate whether the poor readers were impaired on both the visual 
and auditory segmentation tasks. They were found to be deficient on both tasks for their chronological 
age, there being a significant correlation between visual and auditory segmentation ability. No such 

twas found on the Mooney task, which did not tap explicit segmentation skills. Performance 
on the auditory segmentation task was equivalent to that of the reading age controls (thus replicating 
Beech and Harding, 1984), as was performance on the visual segmentation task. 


Group comparisons assume homogeneity of performance, but an examination of the distribution 
of the scores showed that not all the poor readers had severe impairments on these tasks. In fact, only 
five children performed more than two standard deviations below the mean for their chronological age 
on both the visual and auditory segmentation tasks. However, although the majority of the poorreaders 
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‘ormed above these cut-offs, their scores tended towards the lower end of the distribution, there 
ing very few high scorers. For example, on the visual segmentation task only three poor readers 
performed above the mean of the chronological age controls. 


A thorough examination is now needed of how such problems in non-reading tasks relate to 
slowness in learning toread. If such difficulties cause the reading problems, then the inability toidentify 
familiar elements within a more complex visual configuration may make the recognition and recoding 
of graphemes into phonemes difficult. Additionally, it may make it hard for the child to recognise 
frequently occurring sublexical orthographic segments (e.g. “eam” in “beam” and “seam”), and to use 
these aap ae large units as a basis Petecading novel items. Thus these children might be deficient 
in both alphabetic and orthographic skills, and may show the “logographic” approach to reading that 
Frith (1985) proposes as being characteristic of the “classic” developmental dyslexic. Some support for 
this was found in the present study, as the poor readers failed to show an advantage in reading regular 
versus irregular words, ite the fact that this effect has been found in other group studies of poor 
readers (e.g., Holligan and Johnston, 1988). It seems likely that because of the depressed visual and 
auditory segmentation skills in the present group of poor readers, they used an alternative, possibly 
logographic, approach to word recognition. Such an approach may be more effective for them given 
their normal performance on the Mooney task, which measured the ability to perceive a whole figure 
whilst ignoring the constituent shapes. 

However, it would be premature to assume that the relationship between these visual and auditory 
segmentation tasks is asimple causal one. There may in fact be areciprocal relationship, such that visual 
and auditory segmentation skills develop in part due to maanen read in an alphabetic at It would 
therefore be of interest to determine the extent to which pre-school performance on both of these tasks 
predicts reading achievement. Although Bradley and Bryant(1983) showed that auditory segmentation 
skills are predictive of later reading ability, performance on their “odd word out” task accounted for at 
most 10 per cent of the variance in reading. With so much of reading performance remaining 
unaccounted for, it is possible that preschool visual segmentation skills also make an important 
contribution to later success in reading. The tendency to see a dichotomy between visual and auditory 
skills may prove to be unproductive in considering reading development, where these skills are so 
closely inter-related. 


In conclusion, this study has attempted to demonstrate that it is fruitful to consider reading 
development within the context of children’s general perceptual development, rather than limiting 
research to the auditory domain. The recent emphasis on phonological skills has led to an impressive 
literature on the problems oprie by poor readers; however, the present study suggests that we 
should not overlook the fact that visual segmentation skills may also have an important part to play in 
learning to read. 
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(1) Initial sound different 
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APPENDIX 1 
EXPERIMENTAL ITEMS FOR AUDITORY SEGMENTATION TASK 


(2) Middle sound different 


bun bus rug dot cot pot 
pig pip pit nod red fed 
hit lip him fun gun pan 
bed pen pet lit cat bit 
loss lot cod name game same 
man mat mad bin men hen 
tap had hat feed reed wood 
room food root fish mash dish 


(3) Final sound different 

fat sat pat bad 
job hop top pop 
pin win sit fin 


APPENDIX 2 


EXPERIMENTAL ITEMS POR ReGucLariry Task 


Irregular words Regular words 
High frequency Low frequency Highfrequency Low frequency 
both touch best stuck 
great deaf green gate 
heard pint bring pest 
knew lose strong luck 
break aunt stick wake 
does bury door gang 
come laugh take treat 
build doll dance base 
gone sew kept rub 
bowl soul tum mile 
love sword fine spade 
foot prove tune spear 
blood glove along slate 
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TEACHERS’ PERCEPTION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLCHILDREN’S 
UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOURS: THE EFFECTS OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE, PUPIL’S AGE, SEX AND ABILITY STREAM 


By Mark G. Bora AND Josera M. FALZON 
(Faculty of Education, University of Malta) 


Summary. Using a self-administered questionnarre, the attitudes of 844 Maltese primary school teachers 
towards 16 selected undesirable behaviours were surveyed, Results indicated that pupils’ age is a significant 
moderator of half of the behaviours: these are perceived to be significantly more senous by teachers in the 
second three years of the primary school than by their colleagues in the first three years Significant boy-girl 
differences in the seriousness of behaviour were revealed ın most of the behaviours as rated by teachers m 
both the first and in the second years. In addition, length of teaching experience was found to be asigmficant 
moderator of the perceived seriousness of some of the behaviours: the less ienced, when compared with 
the more , judged these behaviours as being more serious. Ability stream did not have any 
significant on the teachers’ attitudes towards the undesirable behaviours. 


INTRODUCTION 


vious paper (Borg and Falzon, 1989) it was argued that generic descriptions of classroom 

blem behaviour like a DAT AVIO are of very little help when it comes to drawing up strategies to 

PARE the problem behaviour. Several studies have drawn attention to the dearth of research on the 

identification of those pupil behaviours which teachers find most troublesome (Merrett and Wheldall, 

1984; Wheldall and Merrett, 1988), and on teachers’ perceptions of disruptive behaviours in the 
primary school (Lawrence and Steed, 1986). 


Wickman (1928), in a comparative study of the seriousness of children’s behaviour problems as 
perceived by 511 elementary school teachers and 30 mental hygienists in the U.S.A., found that whereas 
teachers rated misbehaviour in class as the major problem, mental hygienists rated personality and 
emotional problems as the more serious. Teachers, for instance, rated behaviours like shyness and 

ess as being less serious in nature than disobedience and destroying school materials; the 
converse was true for the mental hygienists. Moreover, Wickman found no significant pupil-sex 
differences in the teachers’ judgments of the seriousness of behaviours; that is, no significant 
differences were observed in the teachers’ judgment of the seriousness of behaviours whether 
manifested by a boy or by a girl. In Israel, Ziv (1970), in a similar study involving 82 elementary school 
teachers and 45 psychologists, asked subjects to rank each of 30 categories of behaviours in order of 
seriousness. Results showed that teachers and psychologists agreed that cruelty, dishonesty, aggres- 
siveness and stealing were the most serious behaviours. Borg and Falzon (1989), in a study of the 
attitudes of 844 Maltese primary school teachers towards undesirable classroom behaviours, found that 
stealing, cruelty/bullying, and rudeness/impertinence were perceived as the most serious behaviours in 
pupils. Pupil-sex and teacher-sex proved to be significant moderators of the teachers’ attitude towards 
most of the behaviours. In an investigation of whether teachers’ perceptions of problem behaviour are 
influenced by teacher group (“regular’” vs. “special’’) and classroom context (“disruptive” vs. “non- 
disruptive”), Safran and Safran (1987) found that the judgments of “regular” teachers tend to be more 
severe than those of “special” teachers. Results also showed that teachers in “disruptive” classes tended 
to be less tolerant than their colleagues in “non-disruptive” classes; that is, problem behaviours were 
perceived to be more serious in “disruptive” classrooms than in “non-disruptive” ones 

The review of relevant literature has shown that factors like length of teaching experience and 
pupils’ age and ability stream have not been considered as potentially significant moderating variables 
of the teachers’ perception of undesirable behaviours in terms of seriousness. The present study, 
therefore, sought to provide answers to the following questions: 


(i) is teachers’ perception of the seriousness of undesirable behaviours influenced by the age of 
the pupils? 
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(ii) is pupil-sex a significant moderator of the seriousness of undesirable behaviours as perceived 
by teachers in the first and in the second three years of the primary school? 


(iii) is ability stream a significant moderator of teachers’ perception of undesirable behaviours? 
(iv) is teachers’ perception of undesirable behaviours influenced by length of teaching experience? 


METHOD 
Sample 
All teachers in state primary schools in the Maltese Islands who in April 1988 were in charge of 
aclass were invited to participate in the survey by completing aself-administered questionnaire. Of the 
1,074 school teachers in post, 844 (78.6 per cent) returned the completed questionnaire; 610 were 
females and 234 males making up 81.4 per cent and 72 per cent of the population sex-group figures 
respectively. 


Settings 

Camy school age in the Maltese Islands is from 5 to 16; classes are co-educational in the 
six years of primary schooling. The primary school years are divided into two three-year blocks (Grades 
Ito III and Grades IV to VI respectively). In the first three-year block children are grouped into mixed 
ability classes whereas in the second three-year block they are streamed into classes on the basis of 
performance in national end-of-year examinations in Maltese, English, mathematics, social studies and 
religion. 


Questionnaire 

The self-administered questionnaire consisted of two sections the first of which requested 
respondents to provide information like length of teaching experience and age-group taught (i.c., 
whether they taught in the first three-year block or the second). Teachers in the second three-year block 
were further asked to indicate the ability of their class as compared to the average. In the second section 
teachers were asked to rate each of 16 selected behaviours in response to the question, “If one of your 
BOY pupils shows this behaviour, how serious a problem would youconsider it to be?” Since this study 
was concerned with the degree of seriousness of behaviour the rating was made on a five-point scale 
labelled not serious, fairly serious, serious, very serious, and extremely serious. Using the same 16 
behaviours and five-point scale, teachers were also asked torate the undesirable behaviours in 
to the question, “If one of your GIRL pupils shows this behaviour, how serious a problem would you 
consider it to be?” The rating for each behaviour was scored from 0 (not serious) to4 (extremely serious) 
to give a measure of the perceived seriousness of that behaviour. The two listings of the 16 behaviours 
were determined in a random fashion so as to avoid bias as well as response set to the two questions. 


Most of the listed behaviours were selected from Ziv’s (1970) list which in tum was based on the 
comprehensive list in Wickman’s (1928) pioneering work; others were modified or included with the 
Maltese primary school context in mind. Moreover, the 16 behaviours were ones with which most 
Maltese primary school teachers would have been familiar. Since Ziv (1970) had noted that when faced 
with a large number of items respondents tend to rank with less care it was decided to restrict the list 
to 16 behaviours. 


Procedure 

The authors visited all schools to explain to headteachers the purpose of the study and to ask them 
to distribute the questionnaire in their schools. By means of a covering letter, which also set out the 
objectives of the survey, teachers were asked to participate by completing anonymously the self- 
administered questionnaire and return it directly to the authors using an attached stamped addressed 


envelope. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean rating (together with its standard deviation and rank order) of the 
seriousness of each of the 16 selected undesirable behaviours as perceived by teachers in the first and 
second three-year block. Results show that irrespective of age-group taught the two most serious 
behaviours are: stealing andcruelty/bullying. Itis also quite evident that, with the exception of unhappy/ 
depressed, all behaviours are perceived to be more serious by teachers in the second three-year block 
than by their colleagues who teach in the first three years. This finding is supported by the overall mean 
ratings, though the difference is not statistically significant. Untidy in personal appearance, lying, 
disobedience, talkative, cruelty/bullying, stealing, careless/untidy in work and rudeness/impertinence 
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are perceived to be significantly more serious by teachers of the older pupils than by teachers of the 
younger ones. 


TABLE 1 


Purt.-Ace DIFFERENCES IN THE TEACHERS’ PERCEPTION OP THE SERIOUSNESS OF BEHAVIOURS: MEANS, 
STANDARD Deviations AND RANK ORDERS 





First Thee Years Second Three Years 

Undesirable behaviour Meant SD Rank Meant SD Rank Difference 

N =393) Order N=451) Order between means 
Untidy in personal appearance 1.19 0.95 13 1.41 1.08 11 0.22** 
Lying 209 1.0% 5 2.35 1.07 5 -0.26*** 
Easily discouraged 1.57 095 8 1.63 0.95 9 -0.06 
Weepy 1.06 1.02 15 1.11 1.05 16 -0.05 
Disobedience 2.04 109 6 237 110 6 -0.33*** 
Talkative 1.04 101 16 1.24 101 14 -0.20** 
Attention-seeking 122 105 12 1.29 1.04 13 -0.07 
Fearful/easily frightened 1.58 1.07 7 1.67 1.07 8 -0.09 
Suspiciousness 1.53 1.00 10 1.57 1.01 10 -0.04 
Cruelty/bullying 260 110 2 2.86 1.09 2 -0.26***+ 
Shyness 1.07 0.95 14 1.15 1.00 15 -0.08 
Stealing 294 103 1 3.16 0.95 1 -0.22** 
Careless/untidy in work 1.57 0.98 8 1.74 1.03 7 -0.17* 
Rudeness/impertinence 241 1.07 4 267 105 3 0.26*** 
Unhappy/depressed 2.52 112 3 245 143 4 0.07 
Restlessness 128 133 11 137 1.00 12 -0.09 
Overall means and SDs 1.73 1.21 1.88 1.22 0.15 


* P< 0.05, ** P < 0.01, *** P< 0.001 
t Not serious = 0; Extremely serious = 4 


The mean ratings, standard deviations and rank orders of the attitudes of teachers in the first three- 
year block towards each of the 16 behaviours when this is manifested by young boys and by young girls 
are listed in Table 2. The six most serious behaviours in the two pupil-sex groups are: stealing, cruelty/ 
bullying, unhappy/depressed, rudeness/impertinence, lying ani disobedicace: The most pronounced 
difference in the mean ratings and rank orders is for untidy in personal appearance (ranked 16th in boys 
and 11th in girls). With the exception of the mean ratings for stealing and careless/untidy in work, all 
pupil-sex differences in the teachers’ perception of the seriousness of behaviours are statistically 
significant. Eleven of these behaviours are rated significantly more serious n a boys than in young 
giris; the converse is true in only three behaviours namely, untidy in personal ing and 
disobedience. In addition, the overall mean ratings of the 16 undesirable behaviors shi show ia these 
behaviours are perceived to be significantly more serious in young boys than in young girls. 


Table 3 sets out the mean rating, standard deviation and rank order of cach of the undesirable 
behaviours in boys and in girls as perceived by teachers in the second three-year block. Although 
slightly different in their respective rank orders, the six most serious behaviours in the two pupil-sex 
groups are the same as the ones reported for the younger age-group above (namely stealing, cruelty/ 
bullying, rudeness/impertinence, unhappy/depressed, disobedience and lying). Moreover, untidy in 

al appearance is the only behaviour for which the difference in its mean ratings and rank orders 
is particularly pronounced (ranked 16th m boys and 8th in girls). The t-test analysis shows that 
significant pupil-sex differences in the teachers’ attitudes towards the behaviours occurin 11 instances. 
Untidy in personal appearance, lying and careless/untidy are perceived to be significantly more serious 
when manifested by older girls than by older boys; the converse is true for the remaining eight 
behaviours. The overall mean ratings show that teachers of the older age-group perceive these 
behaviours as being more serious in boys than in girls. 
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TABLE2 


PUPIL-SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANK ORDERS FOR TEACHERS IN THE First 
Tareg-YEAR Block 








‘Young’ Boys ‘Young’ Girls 

Undesirable behaviour Meant SD Rank Meant SD Rank Difference 

N = 393) Order (N = 393) Order between means 
Untidy in personal appearance 1.01 0.88 16 137 099 11 0.36*** 
Lying 2.03 1.05 5 2.15 1.07 5 -0.12** 
Easily discouraged 1.63 0.97 8 1.51 0.92 8 0.12** 
Weepy 1.22 1.08 13 0.90 0.94 16 0.32*** 
Disobedience 1.99 1.11 6 2.10 1.07 6 -0.11* 
Talkative 1.09 1.02 15 0.99 0.99 15 0.10* 
Aftention-seeking 1.31 1.06 12 1.12 1.03 13 0.19*** 
Fearful/easily frightened 1.70 1.10 7 1.46 1.04 10 0.24*** 
Suspiciousness 1.56 1.00 9 1.49 1.00 9 0.07* 
Cruelty /oullying 2.67 1410 2 2.53 1.09 2 0.14* 
Shyness 1.11 0.96 14 1.02 0.94 14 0.09* 
Stealing 2.93 104 1 2.94 1 03 1 -0.01 
Careless/untdy in work 1.55 1.00 10 1.59 0.96 7 -0.04 
Rudeness/impertinence 2.49 1.06 4 2.33 1.06 4 0.16*** 
Unhappy/depressed 256 113 3 2.49 1.12 3 0.07* 
Restlessness 1.33 1.05 11 1.22 0.91 12 0.11** 
Overall means and SDs 1.76 1.20 1.70 1.18 -0.06*** 


*P<0.05, ** P< 0.01, *** P< 0.001 
t Not serious = 0; Extremely senous = 4 


TABLE 3 


Purn.-Sex DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANK ORDERS POR TEACHERS IN THE 
SECONDTHRER-YBAR BLOCK 


‘Old’ Boys ‘Old’ Girls 
Undesirable behaviour Meant SD Rank Meant SD Rank Difference 
N = 451) Order (N = 451) Order between means 

Untidy in personal appearance 1.10 0.94 16 1.73 1.12 8 -0.63*** 
L 2.31 1.06 6 2.39 1.09 6 -0.08* 
Easily discouraged 171 0.98 8 155 091 9 0.16*** 
Weepy 131 1.12 13 0.90 0.93 16 0.41*** 
Disobedience 2.34 1.14 5 2.40 1.06 5 -0.06 
Talkative 131 1.03 13 1.17 0.99 14 0.14*** 
Alftention-seeking 138 1.05 11 1.20 1.03 13 0.18%** 
Fearful/easily frightened 1.81 1.11 7 1.53 1.02 11 0.28*** 
Suspiciousmess 1.60 1.03 10 1.54 0.99 10 0.06 
Cruelty /bullying 294 1083 2 278 114 2 0.16"** 

1.23 1.03 15 1.06 0.97 15 0.17*** 

3.19 0.93 1 3.14 0.96 1 0.05 
Careless/untidy in work 1.66 1.05 9 1.82 1.01 7 -0.16*** 
Rudeness/impertinence 2.73 1.05 3 2.61 1.04 3 0.12** 
Unhappy/depressed 2.47 1.14 4 2.43 1.13 4 0.04 
Restlessness 1.36 1.02 12 1.37 097 12 -0.01 
Overall means and SDs 1.90 1.23 1.85 1.22 -0.05*** 


* P < 0.05, ** P< 0.01, *** P< 0.001 
t Not serious = 0; Extremely serious = 4 
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For the purposes of this study those classes which teachers rated as being above average are here 
classified as A-stream, the average as B-stream, and below average as C-stream classes. to the 
relatively small number of classes considered by their teachers to be above average, it was decided that 
the three ability streams should be in fact grouped into two streams: stream A/B and stream C. The 
means, standard deviations andrank orders of the ratings by teachers in the second three-year block who 
teach streams A/B and C are shown in Table 4. The four most serious behaviours in the two ability 
streams are stealing, cruelty/bullying, rudeness/impertinence and unhappy/depressed. Results show 
that the observed difference in the mean ratings of each of the 16 behaviours in the two ability streams 
does not reach statistical significance. This is also the case for the difference in the overall mean ratmg 
for the two ability subgroups. 


TABLE 4 


ABILITY STREAM DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANK ORDERS FOR TEACHERS IN THE 
Sscowp THRHR-YEAR BLocx 


Stream A/B Stream C 
Undesirable behaviour Meant SD Rank Meant SD Rank Difference 
(N = 266) Order (N = 185) Order between means 

Untidy in personal appearance 1.42 1.08 11 1.40 1.10 12 0.02 
Lying 2.42 110 5 225 1.05 6 0.17 
Easily discouraged 1.67 0.98 9 1.58 091 10 0.09 
Weepy 1.10 1.05 16 1.11 1.04 15 -0.01 
Disobedience 2.39 1.12 6 2.33 1.09 5 0.06 
Talkative 124 0.99 14 1.25 1.04 14 -0.01 
Attention-seeking 129 106 13 1.28 1.02 13 0.01 
Fearful/easily frightened 1.68 1.10 8 1.67 1.07 7 0.01 
Suspiciousness 1.56 1.05 10 1.59 0.97 9 -0.03 
Cruelty/bullying 2.86 LI 2 2.85 1.08 2 0.01 

120 105 15 1.07 0.94 16 0.13 
Stealing 3.16 0.95 1 3.16 0.95 1 0.00 
Careless/untidy in work 1.78 = 1.04 7 1.67 1.02 7 0.11 
Rudeness/impertinence 2.68 1.06 3 265 1.04 3 0.03 
Unhappy/depressed 2.48 1.15 4 2.41 1.11 4 0.07 

1.34 1.01 12 1.42 1.00 11 -0.08 
Overall means and SDs 1.89 123 1.86 121 0.03 


* P < 0.05, ** P < 0.01, *** P < 0.001 
t Not serious = 0; Extremely senous = 4 


For each of the three teaching experience subgroups, Table 5 lists the mean, standard deviation and 
rank order of the rating of the teachers’ perception of the seriousness of each of the 16 behaviours when 
manifested by pupils. Stealing and cruelty/bullying are perceived as the two most serious behaviours 
by teachers in each of the three teaching experience subgroups. It is at once evident that there is a trend 
in how teachers from the three teaching experience subgroups rate the behaviours: for most of the 
undesirable behaviours the rating decreases ke. perceived as being less serious) as length of teaching 
experience increases. This trend is confirmed by the overall meanratings; differences between any pair 
of overall mean ratings, however, are not statistically significant. Comparing first the mean ratings of 
the behaviours by teachers with less than 11 years experience and by those with 11 to 20 years teaching 
experience, results show that, with the exception of two behaviours (weepy and shyness), all behaviours 
pid abet oe to be more aN the less experienced subgroup. The t-test analysis shows that the 

ifference in ratings is statistically significant in six behaviours namely disobedience, talkative, 
stealing, careless/untidy in work, rudeness/impertinence and restlessness. A comparison of the 
perceived seriousness of each of the behaviours by the least experienced subgroup and by the most 
experienced one (over 20 years) reveals that of the 16 behaviours only shyness is considered to be more 
serious by the most experienced teachers (even though the difference does not reach statistical 
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significance). Nine of the remaining behaviours are perceived to be significantly more serious by the 
least experienced teachers than by the most experienced ones. The t-test results for the ratings by 
teachers with 11 to 20 years experience and by the most experienced ones show that significant 
differences in the perceived seriousness of the behaviours occur in only two instances; thatis, attention- 
secking and unhappy/depressed are perceived to be significantly more serious by the 11 to 20 years 
teaching experience subgroup than by those with over 20 years experience. 


DISCUSSION 


The present results have shown that irrespective of the moderating variable being considered 
stealing and cruelty/bullying are perceived by Maltese primary school teachers to be the two most 
serious of the 16 listed undesirable behaviours. With one exception, all the listed behaviours are 
perceived to be more serious in the older age-group. Interestingly enough, the exception is unhappy/ 
depressed which is seen as being more serious in the younger age-group; perhaps to most primary school 
teachers, unhappiness and depression appear more inexplicable, and therefore more serious, when 
manifested in younger children. The present study also suggests that teachers show more awareness of 
problems in the personality field; this seems to support Ziv’s (1970) contention that since Wickman's 
(1928) study there has been anarrowing of the gap between the attitudes of teachers and psychologists. 


The influence of sex stereotypes is evident in the two behaviours which are perceived to be 
significantly more serious if manifested in girls, namely untidy in personal appearance and lying, while 
behaviours like weepy, talkative and fearful/easily discouraged are more serious when manifested by 
boys. 

When considering length of teaching experience, results show that teachers become progressively 
more tolerant of the listed undesirable behaviours; perhaps, as Fields (1986) suggests, experience has 
taught these teachers that the great majority of undesirable behaviours in the primary school are, at 
worst, mild. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — The authors wish to express their gratitude to all those anonymous teachers who 
took part in the survey. They also acknowledge co-operation from the Department of Education and from all state 
primary school headteachers in the Maltese Islands. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Aaron, P.G. (1988). Dyslexia and Hyperlexia. The Netherlands: Reidel, pp. 302, £42.00 hbk. 
ISBN 1-55608-079-4. 


One of the continuing debates in the “dyslexia” literature centres on the issue of whether the term 
itself services any useful purpose. On the one side are ranked eminently sensible and pragmatic views 
of Frank Smith, Peter Beyani. Lynette Bradley and many practising educational psychologists who see 
the aalo y as clouding the essentially straightforward issue of how best to teach all children with 
reading difficulties; on the other are dyslexia “experts” who seek ever more novel ways of grouping 
reading and spelling disabilities into various subtypes which, by definition, require specific forms of 
intervention and/or treatment. That the millions of words and acres of South Americanrain forests spent 
on this debate has hitherto provided no universally satisfactory solution should leave us in little doubt 
that no such solution will be forthcoming. 


Pity, then, the poor reviewer faced with a title such as this. “Dyslexia” poses enough problems, 
but is at least justifiable at a descriptive level, but what price “hyperiexia’"? (Before reading an, have 
a guess yourself at the putative meaning.) It was with sinking heart, therefore, that I opened this well 
produced but expensive text. On the whole, however, I found myself quite pleasantly surprised. 


The author himself is one of a fairly rare breed of academics who are interested in both research 
and practical intervention in literacy difficulties from a relatively detached position. His own research 
over the past decade has been mainly geared towards small scale intensive investigations of groups of 
ee ean with unexplained literacy difficulties and he is co-author of a fascinating study of 

reading disability in historical men of eminence. By complementing these studies with 
investigations of children with reading difficulties referred to a school psychology clinic, Aaron has put 
himself in a position to write with some authority on this subject. 


The book begins with a useful historical overview of the reading disabilities “puzzle”, which is 
placed firmly within the context of the reading process rather than relating it to hypothetical 
neurological dimensions. At this point the distinction is drawn between “dyslexia”, as representing a 
relative lack of decoding skills in comparison with the ability to comprehend what is written, 
“hyperlexia”, which is essentially the obverse, i.c., advanced decoding skills coupled with poor 
comprehension, and, thirdly, “non- -specificreading difficulties’ "involving both poor decoding and poor 
comprehension. Little attention is given to the third group, who, after all, make up the bulk of those with 
reading difficulties, but a clear and interesting coverage is given to the history and main research 
findings related to the first two “syndromes”. I remain unconvinced of the value of the term 
“hyperlexia”, but it is helpful to have a convenient summary of its use and origins. 


Apart from identifying developmental dyslexia as a distinct subtype of reading disability, Aaron 
sits squarely on the fence with regard to “deficit” vs. “difference” explanations and the issue of hetero- 
geneity vs. homogeneity. In this he provides a refreshing objectivity by presenting evidence from 
various research studies and discussing their implications. What he does not do, however, is present 
nearly enough of the evidence for the so-called psycholinguistic approach to reading. Here and 
elsewhere there is a curiously “dated” feel to the book. The most up-to-date reference to Goodman is 
1968, to Frank Smith, 1971. weakness becomes particularly evident in the chapter on differential 
diagnosis which plumps for the identification of deficient components of the reading process. Although 
the author makes sensible criticisms of IQ testing as a means of diagnosing dyslexia, his alternative 
strategies are not exactly earth-shatteringly new. Most predictably, they lead into a final chapter on 
treatment and management of reading tulas which is basically of the “teach dyslexics phonics”, 

“teach hyperlexics by the language experience approach” variety. Where have I heard all this before? 


Frankly, anyone looking for the latest word on dyslexia will not be satisfied by this book. 
Paradoxically, however, it provides one of the better introductions to an area thatis a minefield for the 
uninitiated. It is well worth considering as a beginner’s guide despite the price. 


R. L. BURDEN 


Baker, C. D., AND FREEBODY, P. (1989). Children’ s First School Books: Introductions to the 
Culture of Literacy. Oxford: Blackwell, pp. 240, £8.50 pbk. ISBN 0-631-15927-4. 


Research into early reading has traditionally given little attention to what actually exists to beread, 
or to the ways in which texts themselves construct and display aculture’s views about literacy, learning 
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and childhood. Much research has treated reading and writing as neutral technologies whereas they are 
always learned in particular contexts and embedded in social practices. 


This book, and the study it reports, shifts the focus of research towards what the authors call “a 
beginning reading corpus”, a representative body of basal readers (reading schemes). Analysis of 163 
books in common use with young children in Australian schools encourages them to speculate that 
novice readers, in their first encounters with written language in school, are located in particular 
relationships with book knowledge and, more broadly, with school learning. The first school books are 
studied from the perspective of lmguists who sec language as “systemic” and know that cultural and 
power relationships are always interwoven with linguistic forms and patterns. 


There is a patient, well-informed discussion and critique of the notion that school literacy 
represents a transition from oral to written language. It is this simplistic belief, they claim, which leads 
to the sanitised language within much of their studied corpus. The rough-hewn nature of children’s 
primary orality is “submerged” in the problem-free, co-operative conversational world of Peter and 
Jane. They claim that the writers of these kinds of texts are concerned not so much with catching the 
vitality within everyday narration, but with aiming to socialise children into classroom discourse, text- 
book language and the power relations therein. 


Their close reading into literary theory and cultural studies persuade the authors that texts for the 
young, however simple-seeming, “construct” their readership. The books here, designed with a specific 
(school literacy) in mind, also “provide the child readers with a definition of what their 
identities, interests, attitudes and experiences are conventionally deemed to be”. They reveal how such 
definitions of kinship, gender, childhood itself are propounded. Their skill as researchers (and close 
readers of texts that do not always grip the imagination for Jong) is in matching their theoretical 
perspectives with thorough textual scrutiny. Elaboration in speech, turn taking, the permission 
sequences between adults and children in the texts, are all shown to play their part in turning linguistic 
categories into modes of social categorisation. Their analyses of conversational exchanges between 
Peter and Jane (or, much less often, between Jane and Peter) show a lightness of touch which reminds 
us that humour is still too rare in educational research. 


Their discussion of classroom interactions, and the various modes in which children receive 
lessons in what they term “the culture of school literacy” is powerful and reverberative. They add to 
the significant body of ethnographic work by researchers such as Shirley Brice Heath in unpicking the 
ways in which teachers’ “best practices” are often embedded in notions of children's pre-competence 
(or incompetence). There are some grounded accounts of teacher-pupil discussions of stories in which 
we see again how children (here, as novice readers) “must know how to do something they are not 
credited with being able to do in order to participate in the adults’ agenda for learning how to do it”. 
Those who come to school sharing the interpretative categories of their teachers are privileged; their 
accounts, stories, retellings are foregrounded and “count” as reading. 


Optimistically, and unusually in such reports of research, there are recommendations which have 
the tang of innovative classroom practice to them. A more exploratory and all-inclusive approach to 
books im early years classrooms must be combined with lessons in textuality, in the different ways by 
which language is crafted and through which “social purposes come to be translated into textual 
products” (bills, birthday cards, road signs). 

The writers are literate about literacy and will encourage their readers to be. The cross-cultural 
relevance is made plain when we note that the Ladybird Key Words and Breakthrough to Literacy are 
within their corpus. I wish that such insights could now be extended to children’s literature written for 
their supposed pleasure, not just the books with pedagogy in mind. That is another research enterprise. 
The value of this work is in showing us that cognitive theories, or textual analysis, are still inadequate 
tools for looking at literacy without these writers’ insights into contexts, social practices and how texts 
teach. 


Coun Muis 


COLEMAN, À., AND BEAUMONT, J. (1989). Psychology Survey 7 London: Routledge, pp. 278, 
£17.95 hbk. ISBN 1-85433-0012-08. 


Each volume of the Psychology Survey series inevitably offers diversity. Perhaps Number? is the 
most divergent so far, carrymg us to some of the interesting edges of psychology. Annual Reviews Inc. 
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have yet to include Parapsychology, The Strange Achievements of Idiot Savants and Objective Tests 
of Freud’s theories. In these days when degree courses have become tighter in their orthodoxy of 
method and content, it is decidedly refreshing to be reminded of the variety of real problems in our 
domain of enquiry. The description and explanation of the behaviour of idiots savants and of those 
claiming parapsychological powers are just as legitimate a focus for investigation as is the laboratory 
behaviour of psychology undergraduates (Occidental strain). 


The rare has always been a crucial challenge to theory. So has the Applied. There is no shortage 
of real life and contem: issues in this volume: AIDS and children as witnesses are both current 
concerns. Psychology 1s certainly contributing to the latter as Graham Davies shows. For the former, 
Iam more suspicious. Keith Phillips sets down what has been done perfectly well. My worry is that the 
issue exemplifies financial tokenism; governments making known that they are throwing (our) money 
in the direction of researchers, absolving themselves from the hard decisions and responsibilities— and 
peal pal us to join the game. Hollin and Harvey choose to take us on a Cook's tour of Criminological 
and Legal Psychology and Sports Psychology; both are sound guides to the developing landscapes. 


Some of the topics are so large as to strain the ingenuity of the authors. Annett and Richardson 
respectively manage to contain their accounts of the states of the art in Skills and Knowledge 
Representation within their allotted spaces. Bull has to restrict himself to “bodily movement”, but 
retains the title “Non-verbal Communication”, a wise decision but it would have been better tonarrow 
the title as well, in the service of accuracy. Likewise, as Lalljee and Widdicombe note, the recently 
published Handbook of Discourse Analysis runs to four volumes, and the field presents an array too 
broad. Given that this approach has evoked so much passion from its protagonists and antagonists, I 
would have preferred to have read about its strengths and weaknesses. That the authors decided to 
introduce rather than to evaluate is probably correct, and I am merely revealing that I know more about 
this area than I do about many of the others. 


Ihave no hesitation in confessing that I know least about Chapter I, “Psychological Statistics”. It 
deserves to be chapter I. Macrae does an excellent job in his Guide to Good Statistics. With an 
introduction that starts with the most elementary issues, he leads the reader quickly to the latest 
techniques and new ways of thinking. It is excellent to see the 0.05 level put in its proper but limited 
place. This chapter should encourage more of us to match our problems to their analysis. 


Altogether Number 7 is a worthy addition to the series, an interesting variety of introductions, up- 
dates and reviews, and not a dull chapter among them. 


Perser ROBINSON 


Dıcx, W., AND Reiser, R. (1989). Planning Effective Instruction. Hemel Hempstead: 
Prentice-Hall, n.p. ISBN 0-13-679457-2. 


WHELDALL, K., AND MERRETT, F. (1989). Positive Teaching in the Secondary School. London: 
Paul Chapman, £6.95 pbk. ISBN 1-85396-075-6. 


These two books complement one another, in that while both are addressed to teachers, the one 
deals with the content and organisation of instruction, the other with its delivery. Both are lucidly 
written and blessedly brief. Both attempt to provide skills which can be applied realistically within 
elementary (primary) classrooms without any special equipment or aids and both succeed — up toa 
point. There is little exhortation and plenty of practical demonstration, but, since Dick and Reiser work 
at the Florida State University, their book requires more mental adaptation by British readers than that 
of Wheldall and Merrett, who are at Birmingham University’s Centre for Child Study. 


Planning Effective Instruction is presented in eleven chapters, each in a standard format. Each 
includes an Application section that describes activities for a cumulative project. Three themes 

run throughout the book. The first is that systematic planning underlies effective instruction. The 
second theme is the diversity of “types of leaming outcome” which teachers should recognise and for 
which, the third theme, a diversity of learning situations should be created. The book draws heavily on 
the standard texts of Gagné and his associates and provides a useful introduction to them. It is cool and 
rational, and will be useful as an introductory text in initial teacher traming and school-based INSET, 
especially those concerned with information technology. The trouble, as is frankly recognised, is that 
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the authors “cannot o an pete of complex interactional skills that every teacher must 
develop in order to work effectively with students inteclacsrcom’’ -They think that real teaching begins 
with the formulation of instructional goals and objectives. Wheldall and Merrett, in their appealing little 
book, echo this sentiment: “If we are serious about equality of opportunity we must recognise the need 
for a curriculum appropriate for all our pupils, whatever their cultural or social background.” 
Identifying the appropriate curriculum and retaining the attention of adolescents who prefer to buen: 
has become a key task for the teaching profession. This was brought out in a Panorama pro, 
broadcast on 29th January. The truants, newly defined by Right-wing theorists as clients, must be 
consulted about their interests and aspirations, and teachers must try harder to satisfy these consumers 
of the product “education”. 


“Positive Teaching” is the answer. The troublesome behaviour of secondary school pupils, which 
creates such stress among some teachers, is stern aly pa into perspective — itis mostly boys who play 
up, and they indulge in TOOT, HOC andOOS (T. g Out of Turn and Hindering Other Children, Out 
Of Seat — wandering about) rather than an any serious misbehaviours. Classroom management tech- 
niques can be based on five principles, which taken together, constitute Positive Teaching: 
teaching is based on the observable 
almost all classroom behaviour is leamed 
learning involves change in behaviour 
behaviour changes as a result of its consequences 
behaviours are also influenced by classroom contexts 


Most of these prescriptions are commonplace in many secondary schools, and have had to be adopted 
in the pursuit of GCSE; teachers accustomed to good relationships might find themselves irritated or 
patronised by being told that they will have to change, and become accustomed to bestowing praise, 
instead of being so negative. Psychologists running courses might find that they were being placed 
under some stress themselves if they presented, to an audience familiar with ten years’ development 
on Records of Achievement, such “insights” as: “wall-charts showing tokens of achievement” are good 
providers of reinforcement. All the same, Positive Teaching would be very helpful to some probationer 
teachers; what is advocated can do little harm, and may well help to encourage more appropriate 
behaviour through reinforcements which are contingent, immediate, consistent and abundant. 


PauL WIDLAKE 


* + t t 


HAraREAVES, D. J. (Ed.) (1989). Children and the Arts. Milton Keynes: Open University 
Press, pp. 164, £9.95 pbk. ISBN 0-33509880-0. 


The aim and recurring thesis of this publication is stated at the beginning by the editor, David 
Hargreaves: 
“This book aims to explain some of the processes which underlie children’s artistic behaviour and 
development. Most ofits authors attempt to do so from the point of view of developmental psychology, 
and the crucial question of the relationship between developmental psychology and arts education runs 
throughout the book. I shall argue that it is essential for these two disciplines to come together. On the 
one hand, developmental psychologists need to ground their research in thereal worldof children’s arts 
— in the studio, classroom, rehearsal room or on the stage. On the other hand, arts educators urgently 
need a developmental basis for their discipline as well as some degree of rigour in their methodology 
and research.” 


Hargreaves regrets this has generally not been done and also that the arts are “grossly neglected 
in relation to other areas of the curriculum” in schools. 

Each of the ten contributors (some in collaboration) approaches the area from a different aspect, 
especially in the central section of the book dealing with children’s development within particular 
artistic domains: drawings; music; writing; sculpture; drama. David Hargreaves and his colleagues at 
Leicester University provide useful overviews m the first and third parts. 

Hargreaves’ first chapter on Developmental Psychology and the Arts is especially helpful and 
takes us straight into some of the crucial issues, including the appropriateness or otherwise of a 
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Piagetian model and the implications of a “stages of development” theory. He discusses the annexation 
of the virtues of creativity By those involved in the arts, a claim which he, rightly, regards as an error. 
Then follows a review of the central literature on the creative development of children and an account 
of theories of artistic development, many of which are further developed or at least alluded to by 
contributors later in the book. In particular, the ideas of Gardner receive fairly sustained attention, 
especially his distrust of the relevance of developmental stage theory, his view that by the age of 7 or 
so children have accomplished all al symbolic developments, and his conception of multiple 
intelligences which may develop at different rates and in different ways. 


From the evidence cited throughout the book, there are surprisingly similar findings and 
conceptual agreements between researchers in the various arts and I suspect that it would not be so very 
difficult to map corresponding patterns of development from these descriptions, even though they are 
made by different observers of children’s artistic production from apparently different theoretical 
perspectives. Unfortunately, though inevitably, the terminology that these writers employ tends to be 
disparate. However, reading, so to speak, between the lines, it seems possible to identify broad 
conceptual agreement between, for example, Parsons, Wolf, Bolton and Swanwick; though doubtless 
some of these might wish to dissociate themselves from the views of others. 


I must confess to finding myself still slightly puzzled by the approach taken by my colleagues 
Davidson and Scripp on education and development in music “from a cognitive perspective”. Their 
particular view emanating from Project Zero seems to focus fairly lanl A the idea of “representa- 
tion”, rather along the lines developed by Brimer, and representation in this case is clearly envisaged 
to be through various forms of notation. This seems a particular difficulty in music where notation, if 
used at all, is a secondary activity; unlike procedures in the visual arts where, for example, the 
“notation” of a drawing may be in black and white, in blocks of colour and so on. The representational 
process in music is surely articulated in sound and thus should be studied through sonorous objects, the 
music children make. Perhaps itis the cultural context of alargely performance-based American school 
and college curriculum which to some extent has determined this particular analysis of musical 
development through traditionally or graphically notated music. Things are different elsewhere, for 
instance in Britain and Scandinavia, where the strong movement towards children composing points 
towards a very different research paradigm and opens up a range of data not so easily accessed in the 
USA. (Ina recent study by this writer, around 18 per cent of available lesson time in secondary schools 
was committed to individual, small group or whole class composing.) 


Children and the Artsis certainly centred on developmental psychology and the artistic products 
of children. What seems to be missing is any consideration of a theory of arts criticism. It is salutary 
to challenge developmental theory with the results of observations in “natural” settings, and these 
observations themselves will modify and create better theories. It would still seem necessary though 
to develop a third strand; to attempt a conceptual map of artistic experience linked to artistic criticism, 
Tunning in a continuum from the work of the youngest children to the work of practising artists. The 
much maligned APU document, Aesthetic Development, did at leastmake a stab at this; though its force 
was lost in the way in which the report was finally and hurriedly assembled. 


Without any question, Children and the Arts will be found helpful, drawing our attention to arange 
of work issuing from a variety of perspectives and clearly setting out for us some of the important 
themes. 


Ker SWANWICK 


Howe, M. J. A. (1989). Fragments of Genius. London: Routledge, pp. 178, £25.00 hbk. ISBN 
0-415-00781-X. 


This is a fascinating short introduction to the curious phenomena of the “idiot savant”. As the 
author points out, the term “idiot savant” is somewhat unfortunate, but we are stuck with it. Ina televised 
ED it was translated as “foolish wise one”, which is perhaps even more misleading. 
diot” in French means “imbecile” or “natural” (in a now almost obsolete sense), while a “savant” is 
a scientist or scholar. So an idiot savant perhaps translates as an imbecile scholar. Just to add to 
confusion, the condition has recently become part of popular mythology, no doubt partly duc to the film 
Rain Man starring Dustin Hoffman, with the result that mass media now refer to “savants” for short, 
without explanation. 
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Howe’s title, on the other hand, is a very good one, since the things that these otherwise retarded 
individuals can do, do precisely resemble bits of what, in a more integrated and complete form, might 
well attract the label “genius”. As is well known, their accomplishments include playing musical 
instruments and (to a lesser extent) composing; drawing and painting; many remarkable feats of 
memory; equally remarkable feats of calculation, both arithmetical and calendrical; and a number of 
other activities. Itdoes not appear to be the case that there is any recorded feat that could not be achieved 
by a “normal” individual, but there are many that are not normally achieved. It should be remembered 
that both terms of the label “idiot savant” refer to groups of dimensions, rather than to all-or-nothing 
conditions. This is only what is true of behaviour in general. Thus “idiocy”, even if operationalised as 
“low measured intelligence”, is a characteristic of separate groups, two main ones being autism and 
other causes such as brain damage; and intelligence is conceived as continuous. Similarly the feats of 
the individual may be more or less remarkable and as already mentioned occur in various modes. It is 
naturally the more unusual individuals who attract notice. 


Howe begins with general introductory points similar to these, and then describesstwo cases in 
some detail. He then considers possible explanations for feats of memory, followed by the question of 
the independence of human skills. Then come calendar calculating and visual arts, and polly there is 
aparticularly interesting chapter (tome) on extraordinary mental feats in general. The thrustof Howe’s 
argument is, first, that these somewhat bizarre phenomena can be explained, and moreover explained 
in the same sort of way as is applied to more common behaviour. Thus, in particular, feats that require 
extensive tice do not appear magically without it (as some of the popular literature has implied), 
whatever the individual's level of intelligence. It is howevernecessary to account for the fact that some 
individuals will devote extraordinary effort to what for most would be an utterly boring activity, such 
as memorising dates or the details of bus routes. And the same explanation will not necessarily fit 
different cases. 


Second, Howe sees the phenomena as supporting what is now the fashionable modular view of 
human abilities. Whether this is more than a fashion time will perhaps tell. Certainly there seems to be 
areturn to a more-or-less pre-Galtonian “faculty” view; and the emphasis on practice can be seen in the 
same way — it will be recalled that Darwin held, prior to reading Hereditary Genius, that apart from 
extremes of genius and idiocy, individual differences in achievement were to be explained by effort 
rather than ability. Howe does not mention K. Anders Ericsson, the leading current exponent of the 
“practice makes perfect” view, and he cites only one of several important studies by N. O’Connor and 
B. Hermelin. But he stresses that he has not attempted an exhaustive survey, and given a limit of less 
than 200 pages it would be quite unreasonable to expect one. Two minor complaints are that £25 is a 
lot for such a quantity (no paperback price is given), even now; and that the proof reader has allowed 
several errors to slip past. 


But these are small negative points in a book which should be of great interest both to many 
ychologists and to the general reader. It is written at a level which does not uppose technical 
lnibuledeo, but is nevertheless informed by psychological theory and research. Tomy knowledge itis 
only the second book to appear on the subject, the first being D. A. Treffert’s Extraordiary People 
(Bantam Press, 1989), and despite its brevity this is perhaps the better introduction. It deserves to be 
widely read. 


Jonn RADFORD 


LaNGForD, P. (1989). Children’s Thinking and Learning in the Elementary School. 
Lancaster, PA; Technomic Publishing Co., pp. 171, n.p. ISBN 0-87762-604-9. 


What this book clearly is, is very readable. It is also very helpful. What it may be somewhat less, 
is rightup-to-date. For instance, on language, I'dlike to have seena little of Wells; onreading, of Raban; 
on maths of Desforges; on communication and thinking, something of Wood or Robinson. But perha 
I am being ethnocentric and perhaps I am forgetting that the main audience (judging from both the 
spelling and selection) is American and Australian. 


What is here is very accessible, logically developed and clearly written. Moreover, the author has 
adirect, engaging no-nonsense style which should make this a thoroughly useful contribution to initial 
teacher-training. The slender introduction manages to look at the work of Piaget, Bruner, Gagné and 
Ausubel in a fresh, useful and careful way. Langford is not dismissive, despite the sweep of his canvas. 
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(Bruner wins by acomfortable lead in the relevance of his ideas to schooling.) I don't always find myself 
in agreement with the author: “the most influential version (of process writing) in elementary school 
has been that put forward by the American educator Donald Graves”. But there is much to be gained 
from this chapter on writing; it is both instructive and enjoyable. 

It was at this point that I recognised why the book unfolds so smoothly. Unlike most education 
books, this is written by a person who can tell a good story and who does not use six words where one 
will do. At one point Langford says, “Fruitful learning involves a balance between the efforts, 
discoveries and interests of the learner and the guidance, suggestions and enthusiasm of the teacher” 
(p. 50). Not earth-shattering, maybe, but certainly a comment worth extracting and sending to the 
National Curriculum Council, currently preoccupied with terms like “delivering knowledge”! 


The writer’s enthusiasms come over well, particularly here and in the subsequent chapter on 
painting and drawing. In that fourth chapter, as in much of the book, Piagetian theory is the leit-motif 
of much of the analytical schema presented. But Langford, whilst employing Piaget's ideas, often uses 
them critically and sets other ideas against them. He points out the weaknesses in Piaget's “the child 
draws what he knows”, citing work by Booth, Freeman and Van Sommers which clearly demonstrates 
other and more convincing modes of analysis. The vigorous and well-chosen illustrations enliven this 
chapter, too, as Langford moves on to discuss teaching methods for art programmes. His blend of 
analysis, explanation and guidance strikes me as particularly well done in this section. 

Something of the flavour of this book reminds me of much earlier works by de Lissa, Isaacs or 
Hadfield. Analysis and reflection is here in good measure, but the author is not afraid of being usefully 
prescriptive. 

Overall, then, there is much which is helpful. Who would quarrel with the author’s plea for better 
and more systematic exposure to science for elementary children? He even provides the beginnings of 
a syllabus! I liked his conclusions here, too. “Now that we have been through the experience of purely 
child-centred education and realise that children do need adult guidance and even adult inspiration, 
thereis still noreason to go back toa purely adult-centred curriculum” (p. 129). Whilst some of us might 
doubt whether very many did go through that experience, Langford has surely achieved the right 
balance. That is, for me, the attraction of the whole book; a balanced diet, attractively laid out and 
enjoyable to consume. Student teachers could be fed some of this to their advantage. 


Pump GAMMAGE 


Jones, N. (Ed.) (1989). School Management and Pupil Behaviour. Basingstoke: Falmer 
Press, pp. 277, £22.00 hbk., £9.95 pbk. ISBN 1-85000-591-5; 1-85000-592-3. 


This book edited by Neville Jones is one of the “Education and Alienation” series from the Falmer 
Press of which he is the general series editor. The whole range, of about ten books, are of a consistent 
high quality and this particular one being reviewed must be one of the best. 


Neville Jones needs little introduction as he has written widely on SEN and educational 
psychology issues and this experience shows itself in the careful selection of contributors and their 
respective chapters. Many of the writers are well known but their material is nomerere-hashof previous 
publications. A common problem with books such as this is that experienced professionals tend to 
perceive value and enlightenment from a few chapters only but that is certainly not the case with this 
book. 


It is suggested within that this volume can act as an accompaniment to the Elton Report and this 
itdoes admirably by supporting and extending the debate. Used in this way itis an ideal recommended 
book for the many “priority” and INSET courses currently focusing upon discipline in schools. 


The book is organised into three main parts; part one, “Pupil behaviour and school discipline” 
includes work on effective schools and pupil behaviour by David Reynolds and three other chapters on 
approaches to disruption including one of the high quality expected of Delwyn Tattum. The second 
section details six submissions by leading bodies to the Elton Committee. The third section usefully 
discusses pupil behaviour in the context of curriculum approaches. Of the five chapters, the first one 
by Richard Pring questions the likely effect of the National Curriculum not least in the light of 
developing approaches to the curriculum that were more pupil-centred, relevant to low-attainers and 
the potentially disaffected and accommodating. His discussion succinctly encapsulates this concept. 
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Neville Jones argues for anew role for educational psychologists in the final chapter of this section 
and this is worth quoting: “There is a need for EP services to acquire a new status and a new role... 
avenues for this work are through the ordinary channels of effective school management, inspiring 
teaching, developing appropriate curriculum, and the development of appropriate value systems.” No 
mean task. 


The epilogue, also written by Neville Jones, is where the most detailed and crisp discussion of the 
Elton Report takes place. 


In the preface Roy Atkinson reports a criticism of the Elton Report that “it is full of bland 
exhortations and platitudes, We concluded that we had to, in some instances, restate the obvious because 
we found that some schools were not following what seemed to us obvious good practice in simple 
matters”. But despite the utility of the Elton Report, and the recent spawning of several books on pupil 
behaviour, the problem remains, as Reynolds reminds us, in how to put well-established educational 
principles into effective practice. 


This book, which I would go as far to recommend as essential reading as an accompaniment to the 
Elton Report, could be effective in starting to bridge that gap. 


M. I. Svar 


Lomax, P. (1989). The Management of aor Clevedon, Avon: Multilingual Matters Ltd., 
pp. 183, £8.95 pbk. ISBN 1-8539-060-6. 


This edited collection of papers consists of accounts by individuals who have engaged inchanging 
an aspect of educational practice. All the contributors describe themselves as teachers in different 
institutional contexts, and all point to the value of action research as the method which has enabled them 
to become authors or facilitators of change. 


What is enlivening and refreshing about the book is the style in which the various case studies are 
written. The language and form of the accounts, whilst unusual in adopting the first person, are 
immediately accessible. Furthermore the reader is given an understanding not just of the research 
process in relation to arange of substantive issues, but insight into the values which have helped inform 
the teachers’ reflections, actions and theorising. Dialogue and poetry are used to capture the richness, 
feelings and practices of those involved, which is a stark contrast to the way research findings are 
conventionally articulated and reported. As such the presentation accords with the title of this new series 
of occasional papers from BERA: “Dialogues”. 


The book is divided into three parts. The first provides an overview of what is involved in action 
research, its distinctive cycles of reflection, action, and evaluation, and what its exponents see as its 
icular relevance to teachers. The contributors are all zealous in their praise for action research. 
arrie Jones in an original and stimulating account of his own conversion to action research, does 
indeed append to himself albeit tongue in cheek “the born again” epithet. Action research is not, 
however, depicted as unproblematic. Itis Mary Gumey’s article which highlights some of the difficult 
political questions facing action researchers whose own agenda for change bring them into conflict with 
institutional hierarchies. 

Part two presents three case studies of the use to which action research has been putin schools and 
its particular contribution to the professional development of teachers and to school effectiveness. 
These case studies deal with attempts to change attitudes towards gender equality in a special school, 
to develop co-operative teaching in an infant school, and to improve classroom interaction in a 
secondary school. The studies are very much in line with aprons currently being advocated by the 
Department of Education and Science regarding planning for school improvement. In that they show 
how such an approach is clearly possible they should hearten others who might wish so to engage. 


The concluding section points to those who, as in-service providers, have helped teachers initiate 
action research and raises questions as to the need for or nature of support. The dialogue between Pam 
Lomax and John Cowan vividly captures the qualitative form of support which is necessary for someone 
embarking on changing their practice. Given the potential defensiveness and vulnerability of those who 
expose aspects of their practice as areas for change, this is paramount. The two contributors write: 


Pamela: “How do you cope with the fact that people will claim they hold certain values and then 
deny those values in their practices? I think it is a crucial issue when one is getting students to make 
contracts about their own learning.” 
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John: “If I am being totally genuine, my immediate reaction is that this person who holds values 
and then denies them in practice is probably me. But I doubt if you could shift me simply by ene me 
that I am ad pl Tam ashamed to admit that will probably push me into a position in which I will 
passionately defend my actions, and probably believe that] am being misunderstood or misjudged. You 
must find a way in which you hold up a mirror or play back a tape recorder (lit or metaphorically) 
or encourage me to test out my values in a variety of developmg situations until I discover, privately 
andin appara environment, that there is an inconsistency of which I am ashamed and which I wish 
to change. That’s not, maybe, the only way to do it, but it’s the only way I know. It works forme when 
someone caringly facilitates me in that style.” 

The need for the involvement of caring professional colleagues is a tenet to which others also 
subscribe. Several authors point to the benefits of collaboration and teachers working together to share 
problems, experiences and understanding of professional practice. 

Whilst this text does not address itself directly to educational psychology, there are nevertheless 
some lessons for the profession. Namely that the profession should produce some case studies where 
its members can demonstrate, in their claims to educational knowledge, how they have facilitated 
teachers to improve their practice. Such studies would be important contributions to the development 
of a psychology which was truly “educational’. 


Joan WHITEHEAD 


McManus, M. (1989). Troublesome Behaviour in the Classroom. London: Routledge, pp. 
171, £25.00 hbk., £9.95 pbk. ISBN 0-415-03910-X; 0-415-03911-8. 


Itmust be stated at the outset that the author is not the famous wrestler of that name and is therefore 
enjoined to employ more eclectic and reasoned approaches to pupil indiscipline. The book is an unusual 
mixture of approaches but this certainly does not detract from its readability. For most of the text the 
writing projects distinctly human qualities with Mr McManus using a cocktail of ical advice 
eto from hard-won experience, academic references and case examples often iced with good 

umour. 


The author is deputy head of a secondary school and it is stated the book is “written by a teacher 
for other teachers” and I think this is exactly so. The teacher who gained some experience would find 
this book at an appropriate level, full of professional common-sense and reasoning in putting discipline 
problems into perspective. 

The student and probationary teacher would be better equipped with that old favourite Effective 
Classroom Management by Laslett and Smith (1984) or Effective Classroom Control by Robertson 
(1989). The latter deals much more thoroughly with defining and establishing the teacher's authority 
and relationship with pupils than McManus manages to do. 

This is not particularly a book for psychologists or practising academics except where the author 
describes how the book might be used m an INSET capacity. Here, the indication is that such courses 
should be school-specific, nm by teachers for teachers. He believes in teachers “consuming their own 
smoke” and gaining more self-respect by doing so. As far as (educational) psychologists go it is worth 
quoting in full: 

“|. The s of psychology and two or three years’ teaching experience is no substitute 
for twenty years of reflective practice in the classroom.... The real experts to turn to are our 
colleagues. ...” (p. 155). 

The main thrust of the book is in looking at common pupil discipline concerns (McManus 
studiously avoids calling them problems) from both the pupil and teachers’ perspective and looks atthe 
needs of both ies. That current ‘Paracetamol’, the whole school ach, is not particularly 
embraced in this book and although the book is recent there is no direct reference to the Elton Report 
and its useful recommendations. 


Overall, the book is worth reading not least for the fresh and wholesome snippets sprinkled 
throughout the text, such as “teachers need to acquire increased confidence and changed attitudes to 
difficult behaviour: to see it as tractable, as something to be tackled dispassionately, as part of their job 
and not just as grit in the machine”. 


M. I. Ssorn 
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Sterry, B. (1989). Career Stages of Classroom Teachers. Lancaster, PA: Technomic 
Publishing Co., pp. 213, n.p. ISBN 0-87762-673-5. 


In-service training for teachers often fails to take account of teachers’ different interests, working 
contexts and stages of professional development; it often focuses on technical skills; assumes the 
teacher is what needs to be developed rather than the school system; and is based on the expert talking 
to teachers but often failing to communicate what teachers want to know and be able to do. These are 
thecriticisms that Steffy makes of current in-service provision for teachers in the United States, though 
many of these points might well sound familiar to teachers in other countries. 


Following a strong and convincing critique of current professional development activity, Steffy 
draws upon a wealth of personal experience as a teacher and educational administrator to present and 
substantiate a model of teacher" careers that might guide the work of those who attempt to promote 
the professional development of teachers. 


Steffy takes a predominantly humanistic stance, arguing that teachers need to be considered as 
individuals and that their personal and professional needs cannot be conveniently separated. The 
teacher who experiences personal anxieties, personality difficulties or human relationship problems 
requires help with these before any more direct attempt to change their classroom performance can be 
expected to take effect. 


Five stages of teachers’ careers are identified to aid the assessment of teachers’ in-service needs: 
the anticipatory stage; the expert/master stage; the withdrawal stage; the renewal stage; and the exit 
career stage. Drawing upon various examples from her own experience, Steffy outlines the concems 
and characteristics of teachers at these different career stages. The anticipatory stage, for instance, is 
characterised by idealism, energy, an openness to new ideas, creativity and an orientation to 
professional growth. The withdrawal stage, on the other hand, occurs at three different levels — initial 
withdrawal, persistent withdrawal and deep withdrawal — characterised by progressively greater 
cynicism, isolation, defensiveness and lack of enthusiasm. 


Steffy suggests that teachers progress through these stages at differentrates and in different ways. 
Typically, however, the anticipatory stage lasts for the first three or so years of a teacher’s professional 
¢, followed by several years at the expert/master stage and then, for many, by withdrawal. 


Steffy’s primary concem is for teachers to be helped to the expert/master stage and for the 
regeneration of this stage for teachers who are about to enter withdrawal. Successive cycles of the 
expert/master stage and a renewal stage are viewed as leading eventually to the stage of leaving the 
profession with feelings of satisfaction and accomplishment. Steffy estimates that only 5-10 per cent 
of teachers maintain their development at the expert/master level when, she claims, with appropriate 
school support, it ought to be possible for 70 per cent or more to be at this level. The emphasis in the 
book is therefore on strategies of supporting teachers, developing their confidence, helping them to 
grow professionally and to take responsibility for their own professional development. In this, Steffy 
takes quite an eclectic and pragmatic stance, suggesting a variety of strategies for school administrators, 
ranging from reward systems and the supervision of what teachers do, to the development of agreed 
purposes within the school and the improvement of human relationships. Steffy, however, does not 
underestimate the potential damage to children and the school of a teacher who has entered deep 
withdrawal, nor does she underestimate the difficulties that such teachers present for school adminis- 
trators and the virtual ha aorta A of helping teachers to recover from this stage. Her advice is blunt 
and to the point: document their failings and urge them, both in their own interests and those of the 
school, to leave the profession! 


Theoretically, the book draws upon Maslow’s theory of motivation and on Herzeberg’s theory 
of work satisfaction, but much of what is presented draws essentially upon Steffy’s own experience and 
reasoning about professional growth in teaching. From the research perspective, the account is weak 
in its coverage and critique of existing models of professional growth and work satisfaction, and in its 
lack of any systematically collected empirical evidence to support the proposed model. As with any 
stage model of career development, the dynamics of personal commitment, enthusiasm, effort and 
performance are somewhat simplified, and in particular the complex interactions between teachers’ 
practice and children’s learning is little explored. Nevertheless, for the practitioner, the book is rich in 
vignettes and examples of teachers’ careers which have been well organised to illustrate strategies and 
their possible effects. For administrators and those concerned with supporting professional develop- 
ment in schools it represents an interesting, useful and very readable commentary on teacher 
development that could potentially provoke many discussions about what schools, teacher educators 
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and policy-makers might do to improve the quality of work and satisfaction of teachers in school. 
James CALDERHEAD 


WaALKERDINE, V. et al. (1989). Counting Girls Out. London: Virago, pp. 224, £6.50 pbk. ISBN 
1-85381-069-X. 


This book aims to study a range of issues of interest to psychologists: cognition, affect, 
performance, anxiety and “confidence”, in the context of mathematical learning. It aims to look 
critically at the notion of girls’ underachievement in maths relative to boys from their early years to just 
before GCSE. whether there is any evidence for such underachievement, and, if not, why ka is such 
a persistent belief in it. The book is a collective effort, based on an impressive body of data, produced 
by the Girls and Maths Unit at the London Institute of Education over about ten years. 


Counting Girls Out is clearly committed to the understanding of, and the struggle against, female 
oppression, particularly in the learning of maths. At the same time, there is a great deal here that will 
be valuable for those with a general interest in child development and mathematics education. 


The theoretical basis for this work is “post-structuralism”, which can be seen as an attempt to 
synthesise several currents of social theory: 


G) _ structuralism, with its use of linguistics (ala Saussure) where meaning is produced by a “sign” 
as a relation between the “signifier” (typically a word or image) and the “signified”; 


Gi) the historical study of “discourses”, how their significations change over time, while 
remaining linked to earlier meanings (see e.g., finding 1 below). 


Walkerdine et al.'s approach also includes: 
(iii) psychoanalytical ideas; and 


(iv) the study of “lived experience” — how the teachers and the children understand and make 
sense of their activities — through intensive observation and interviews. 


A quotation from the book will indicate the enormous range, interest and power of the approach: 


“Mathematical meanings — indeed, the development of language and word meanings in general 
— cannot be separated from the practices in which the girls grow up. The mother is positioned as 
regulative in these practices, in which desires, fears, and fantasies are deeply involved. So ‘mathemati- 
cal meanings’ arenot simply intellectual, nor are they comprehensible outside the practices of their pro- 
duction. Yet in school . . . children have to learn that there are special meanings to these terms, which 
are not necessarily those used at home. These meanings lead to the generation of mathematical 
statements of enormous power. ... We analysed the transcripts of recordings of thirty mother-daughter 
pairs ... While there were many examples of ‘more’, ‘less’ didnot occur once... all instances of ‘more’ 
come from mother-daughter exchanges where the daughter's consumption of scarce or expensive 
Tesources and food is regulated by the mother. . .. The opposite of ‘more’ in food regulative practices 
is something like ‘no more’, ‘not as much’, and soon.... Here these terms, for the girls .. . carry strong 
emotional . . . content and act as signifiers in very different (ways) from the word pair ‘more’/‘less’ as 
used in school mathematics. . . . Shifts from these practices and emotions to understanding ‘mathemati- 
cal terms’ — in this case the ‘more’/‘less’ pair in . . . the comparison of quantities — have to be 
accomplished” (pp. 52-53). 

Thus, different contexts, such as home and school, are characterised by — indeed, are constituted 
by — different practices and related sets of terms and meanings: “discursive practices”. Subjects are 
put in “positions” by the practices in which they are engaged, as well as structurally, for example 

ding on gender, and also by a struggle for power in which the use of language is crucial. This is 
a lesson which children learn early, to judge from several transcripts provided by the authors, 
illustrating interaction among children (e.g., pp. 69-70, pp. 132 ff.), and one striking incident where two 
little boys, inresisting the teacher’s requests, deploy terms from asexist discourse in a way that threatens 
to challenge her control (pp. 65 ff.). 


Here are some further representative findings: 


(1) 19th century “discourses” that held women to be excessively swayed by emotions and 
therefore lacking in capacity for rational judgment live on in today’s common sense that “women's 
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minds” are not tie panes formaths and hard sciences. More specifically, in primary school maths, 
the discourses of ing tend to view as laudable “active learning”, “breaking set”, etc. and to view 
as pathological “rote-learning” and rule-following. But these ideas are gendered: girls tend to be 
positioned mn the social interactions of the classroom as neat, helpful, hard-working and well-behaved 
—- and then their production of behaviour consistent with such “characteristics” tends to be read as 
evidence of their passivity, in contrast with boys’ naughtiness and restlessness in the classroom — 
whichis seen as testifying to their “potential”, “mathematical flair”, etc. Walkerdine and hercolleagues 
here present evidence from interviews with both teachers and pupils. 

(2) Teachers’ methods and judgments position girls differently in maths and in English: the girls 
thus evaluate their abilities differently in the two subjects, which helps to explain their differing 
tendencies to persevere with the two subjects. 


(3) Ifgirls are positioned as “not successful”, this is not because they are actually not succeeding 
in maths. Here Walkerdine and her fellow researchers examine the findings of national studies such as 
those of the Assessment of Performance Unit (APU), and present their own results of much smaller- 
scale testing in the schools where they observed. In the APU case, they point out that few gender 
differences are even statistically significant, and that even those would be equivalent to only two or 
three points on atest with standard deviation similar to the IQ. Their ownresults appear to show a similar 
lack of gender differences. Unfortunately the discussion for the 10-year-olds (pp. 118-120) is not 
presented clearly. For first year secondary, the boys excel on the test over girls, but the differences 
between tutor sets are as least as great as gender differences. For fourth year secondary, the girls are 

ior in all components of the mock examination (test, course work, investigations), again with large 
differences between tutor sets. The finding that gender differences claimed by some to exist in 
mathematics performance in secondary school cannot be replicated, even in a relatively small-scale 
study, merits attention and further research. 


It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the breadth of the theoretical basis, or to the 
tichness of the data produced. Yet I believe the approach illustrated here, and presented earlier in 
Walkerdine’s The Mastery of Reason (1988) and Henriques et al., Changing the Subject: Psychology, 
Social Regulation and Subjectivity (1984), is exceedingly fruitful both for research, and for understand- 
ing classrooms and the individuals in them. It shows how to study issues central to psychology, such 
as the links between cognition and affect, in a way that does not exclude equally important aspects of 
social life that are conventionally included under other social science disciplines forexample, social 
structure, material inequality, power (through the notion of “‘positioning”’), and a concern with “lived 
experience”. 

The problems which strike this reviewer flow from the same breadth and richness: 

—how to justify a particular historical interpretation of the meanings of a discourse, using small 
number of texts and small samples of quotations from within them (see the discussion (pp. 72-76) of 
the messages of the Plowden Report for an illustration of the difficulties); and 


— how to justify psychoanalytical interpretations of, say, children’s behaviour, based on 
relatively few interviews with the children, their parents and their teachers. 


I do not wish to imply that these problems are insurmountable — there is substantial work on the 
first in semiotics, and scattered work on the second — but rather to the point to their importance in the 
development of the forward-looking work of which Counting Girls Out provides an exciting example. 


Jerr Evans 


VALSINER, J. (Ed.) (1988). Child Development within Culturally Structured Environments. 
Vols. 1 & 2. Norwood, N.J.: pp. 260 and 305, £33.95 per volume, hbk. ISBN 0-89391- 
487-8; 0-8939 1-488-6. 


These two volumes report earnest efforts to make theoretical progress in ESR early 
socialisation processes. Empirical workin this field has along history which has until very recently been 
dominated by passive-receptive models of “culture”. “Culture” was operationalised as “homogenous 
given”, Subjects were “working class” or “American” or “black” for example. Families (generally 
embodied in “mother”) transmitted through “rearing practices”, “culture” to infants who absorbed it to 
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greater or lesser degrees. It may be acknowledged that the rhetoric of this work often hinted ata richer, 
more diversified and more complex picture than this. The fact remains that empirical work adopted 
simple-undirectional and one dimensional models. 


Several factors have conspired to render this work unsatisfactory. From within the field, whilst 
“findings” were amassed, little theoretical progress emerged, .“Findings” were often contradictory and, 
in terms of the operations used, unintelligible. “Good mothers”, for example, were “warm” and also 
“firm” said the correlational studies. But presumably not both at once. Basic questions were unan- 
swered. Why did similar tices have such very different effects? Why within a cultural given, did 
sired vary so much? If cultures were “given” how did culture change? And so on. From outside the 
ield the emergence of constructivist models of cognitive development posed challenges for the 
passive-receptive models of the child. A growing sophistication with correlational studies provoked 
questions about the direction of causation of “effects” reported in socialisation research. Did “warm” 
mothering cause “adjusted, calm” infants or did having a calm infant release “warm” mothering 
Han eeraert More fundamentally, despite decades of research the fundamental question in the field, 

‘what is the meaning of culture as a process in the ontogeny of children?” remain unanswered. It is the 
key question picked up im this collection. In the hands of the editor and his contributors it has become 
exceedingly — but very properly — complex. 


They are to be congratulated on their sustained attempts to drive their work by explicitly 
articulating theoretical positions. These poemon: are not entirely similar, but they do carry a family 
resemblence. A “co-constructivist” model is adopted almost unanimously. This entails recognising that 
all participants in the socialisation process are in the business of constructing meaning from social 
interactions. In interpreting these interactions, the challenge for the psychologist is to understand the 
intersubjectivity of the participants. However, it is more complicated than that. Interactions take place 
in settings and with artefacts which are, to a degree, culturally determined, butnot fixed. The artefacts 
and settings are part of the dynamics of the interaction. Noihing carries an immutable “sign”. The psy- 
chologist, then, must, if socialisation is to be understood, grasp how settings are structured and operated 
on by the participants. 

This general theoretical stance is fleshed out in different ways by different contributors. The broad 
range covered (from a study of the adjustment to “snack” time in US schools to a study of the role of 
cave paintings in initiation rites in pre-historic Europe) is beyond the scope of this reviewer so further 
comment is restricted. 


Particularly striking is the effort by (eid -Savic and colleagues to develop the work of 
Vygotsky — and in particular the concept of “zone of proximal development”. In recent experimental 
socio-cognitive psychology, which is almost entirely a-theoretical, p Vygotsky’ s name has been used 
with neither critique nor explanation, as a kind of seal of approval. In the present volume, Vygotsky’s 
ideas are put under serious scrutiny as i iene poe elaboration and operational definition before using 
them in a study of the developmental effects of social interaction. It is an open question as to whether 
the attempt is successful or not. What is noteworthy is that the attempt is made. 


A second less auspicious feature of the collection is the lack of connection between the work 
reported here and current development in classroom research. This is especially important since 
classrooms are significant culturally structured environments. True, there is classroom research 
reported, butone piece is a study of social rituals in school, and the other, acomment on science teaching 
as indoctrination in the GDR, abandons entirely the theoretical frameworks set up in the other papers. 
More generally, the importance of social setting and of reciprocal interactions was recognised long ago 
in classroom research. More recently the dynamic influence of subject matter knowledge has been 
explored. In this domain, ecological approaches have shown some promise in explaining classroom life. 
Ecological models hardly feature in these volumes. A surprising omission. 


Overall one gets a sense of little real progress in the field but, more promisingly, asense of workers 
looking in profitable directions and revving up the engine of theory on their baggage cart. This is so 
refreshing that the tomes are worth serious study on these grounds alone. 


CHARLES DESPORGES 
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PROBLEM-S OLVING, ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND 
SITUATED REASONING. A STUDY OF JOINT COGNITIVE 
. ACTIVITY IN THE FORMAL SETTING 


By ROGER SALJO anp JAN WYNDHAMN 
(Department of Communication Studies, Linköping University, Sweden) 


Summary. The article reports a study of group work in the school context aimed at solving the 
everyday problem of establishing the postage rate for a letter using a letter-scale and a postage 
table. The participants, pupils aged 12-13 years in the sixth form of the Swedish comprehen- 
sive school co-operated in groups of three that were homogenised with respect to academic 
ability. The results reveal that all groups draw on school knowledge when solving the task, but 
that this does not necessarily lead to success in finding the correct postage rate. Furthermore, 
the higher the academic ability of students, the longer and more roundabout the problem- 
solving procedures are. Inappropriate solutions and procedures for handling the table appear 
just as frequently in all groups as suggestions at some stage of the work, but they are generally 
rejected during the longer and more elaborate interpretative work among the pupils of high 
academic ability. It is argued that the relationship between knowledge acquired in the formal 
setting and the handling of this everyday problem is diffuse. Successful solution of the prob- 
lem cannot be described as the application of a standardised algorithm but seems more to rely 
on extensive interpretative work involving the comparison of alternative models of reasoning. 


INTRODUCTION 

A frequent critique of education, reappearing at regular intervals and receiving support 
from laymen as well as informed experts, focuses on the difficulties in providing students 
with the skills and problem-solving capacities that are useful in what is referred to as 
“real life”. The tacit epistemology underlying such critique is the assumption that prob- 
lems appear in recurrent patterns in different settings and that they can be reproduced in 
identical forms within the context of a formal institution. Practising on prototypical tasks 
in school, then, will result in individuals being able to deal with similar problems in other 
settings. 

At a general and normative level, there is, of course, no reason to object to this 
construction of the role of the educational system in cultivating human intellectual com- 
petence. It is clearly the role and responsibility of formal schooling to contribute to the 
cognitive skills of students and to provide them with the intellectual tools that are impor- 
tant in the outside world. From the research perspective, however, this particular under- 
standing of the relationship between one social context — or “system of activity” to use 
the language suggested by Leontiev (1981) — and others, seems to owe more to tradition 
and inherited assumptions than to in-depth analyses of how people solve problems in 
various settings (Donaldson, 1978; Scribner, 1984). A salient feature of these inherited 
perspectives is the Cartesian legacy of conceptualising human thinking in abstract terms 
as an autonomous domain and as essentially context-free (Rommetveit, 1988). In this 
view, mastery of a set of general principles and definitions should result more or less 
automatically in individuals being able to solve the problems to which these principles 
apply irrespective of context. 


In recent years, several researchers have challenged the tenability of the assumed 
transfer of cognitive skills between situations (cf., for example, Rogoff, 1984; Brown et 
al., 1989). This is not to say that there has not been research evidence around for quite 
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some time indicating the difficulties people have in dealing with conceptually similar 
problems in different situations (see, e.g., Wason and Johnson-Laird, 1972; Gick and 
Holyoak, 1980). Even within the ific setting of schooling, Newman et al. (1984) 
show how very few students identify “problem isomorphs” when dealing with two per- 
mutation problems even though they have been intentionally designed to share a com- 
mon, logical structure. With particular reference to the problems relating to the difference 
between formal schooling and “everyday” life, Carraher et al. (1985), in studying the 
activities of children street-vendors in Brazil, found that the children had considerable 
difficulties in the paper and pencil world of the school in handling the types of problems 
they could be seen mastering with perfection within the everyday activity of selling. Lave 
et al. (1984), in a similar vein, found that people were much more successful in solving 
quantitative problems when carrying out the everyday activity of shopping than they were 
when meeting identical problems as decontextualised tasks on paper (cf. Lave, 1988). 


At a more general level, the assumption that the skills-acquired in one setting will 
be applicable to and readily available for use in other settings can be understood as a 
reflection of what Schön (1983, 1987) refers to as “the positivist epistemology of prac- 
tice”. According to this epistemology, teaching and learning in formal institutions should © 
be geared towards providing students with generalised competencies that can be applied 
to the ed Br problems in any situation. The underlying assumption is that we “learn” 
in school and then later “apply” our knowledge and skills in everyday life and work. This 
view can be conceived both as part of a pervasive theory of learning (learning goes on 
inside rather than outside the formal setting) and simultaneously it provides a view of the 
proper role of a social institution, the school. 


Adopting a Vygotskian perspective, it is, however, obvious that this interpretation 
of the relationship between what goes on in different institutionalised realities rests on a 
narrow conception of thought and action that overlooks the social nature of human 
cognition, and the variation in motives, commitments and premisses for human activities 
that exist between various settings and that are essential to how we deal with problems 
(cf. Marková, 1982). 


The aim of the present study is to scrutinise problem-solving activities by pupils 
under the specific premisses for thinking and action assumed by them to be valid in the 
particular setting of the school. In other words, the attempt is one of shedding light on 
problem-solving within an institutionalised context in which actors have learned to iden- 
tify and adapt to certain agar and patterns of rationality (cf. Elbers, 1986). In saying 
that the context of school is institutionalised, it is not claimed that a clear line of division 
should be drawn between such settings and “everyday life”. On the contrary, the activi- 
ties associated with schooling form a prominent part of everyday life of young people. 
The point emphasised is of an epistemological nature with, we argue, theoretical and 
methodological consequences; all human thinking (and acting) takes place in a setting 
which is perceived as an integral background for the focal that is to be attended to. 
The problem of what competencies transfer between settings remains largely unsolved. 


A primary interest of the present study has also been to study problem-solving of a 
more concrete, everyday — rather than specifically academic — kind, in order to scruti- 
nise how students, judged by the educational system to differ in academic ability, handle 
the problem of reading a table and what types of knowledge they draw on when attempt- 
ing to do so. 


METHOD 
The participants were required to collaborate in small groups to establish the post- 
age rate for a letter une a letter-scale and a postage table. This table was a copy of the 
official Postage Table of the Swedish Post which is a small folder distributed widely in 
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society. The critical part of this table can be seen in Table 1 
The letter provided for the problem-solving task weighed 120 grammes. This had to 


TABLE 1 
Excerrt From Postrace TABLE 
Letters 
Domestic 
Regular letters (and picture postcards) 
Weight Postage 
(not exceeding grammes) 

20 2.10 
100 4.00 
250 7.50 
500 11.50 

1000 15.50 


Note that Swedish currency (SEK) is divided into kronor 
(crowns) and dre (100 to the crown) 


be established by the pupils by using the letter-scale provided. In this sense, the problem 
was practical in nature. The task was solved during a mathematics lesson and all interac- 
tion between pupils was audio-recorded. One of the authors (JW) was present during the 
sessions. 


Participants 

In all, 45 pupils, aged 12-13 years, in the sixth form of the Swedish comprehensive 
school took part in the study. The task was solved collectively in groups of three pupils. 
The groups were formed so as to be homogeneous with respect to the level of school 
achievement. Since no grades are given at this age level, the pupils were placed into one 
of three achievement levels — low, average and high respectively — on the basis of their 
performance in mathematics. The assignment of the pupils to one of these categories was 
done by the regular class teacher. This means that the data derive from the problem- 
solving activities of 15 groups, five from each achievement level. 


RESULTS 
Generally speaking, the problem of establishing the postage rate turned out to be 
quite a challenge for the participants and only a third of the groups eventually ended up 
with the correct postage rate. It was also obvious that the students drew on knowledge 
acquired in school for establishing the postage rate, but that this in no immediate way 
seems to be linked to finding the correct answer. 


There was a considerable variation in the approach taken to solve the problem and 
the time allotted to the task. One group used only 40 seconds to complete the entire task 
and agree on an answer (which was incorrect). The group using the longest time spent 23 
minutes on the task (also arriving at an incorrect answer). Table 2 shows the time devoted 
to the task and the number of turns taken to reach an agreement in the group. A tum has 
been defined as the utterance(s) made by one individual within the same “linguistic 
move”, ie., until the conversation is taken over by the interlocutor. So called “backchan- 
nel talk” (short confirmatory utterances) has not been counted as turns. 
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TABLE 2 
Tok AND VERBAL Activiry DEVOTED To PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Achievement Time devoted Turns 
level of group to task (secs) 

Mean Median Range Mean Median Range 
Low T3 50 40-125 9.6 8 3-14 
Average 433 165 60-1380 23.6 12 7-61 


High 609 435 70-1080 35.6 29 11-66 


The outcome pattern is consistent in the sense that the higher the achievement level 
in mathematics of the group, the longer time the group used and the longer the discussion 
took to come up with an answer that could be agreed upon. This perhaps somewhat 
contra-intuitive result hides, as we shall see below, distinctively differing approaches to 
solving the problem of establishing the postage for a letter. In statistical terms, the 
differences between groups in time used are significant (Kruskal-Wallis, P<0.049), while 
the differences in turns are not (P=0.08). The paired comparisons between groups can be 
seen from Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


STATISTICAL ANALYsES oF DipremENcas In Time Usep 
AND NUMBER of Turns FOR Soivina Task 


(MANN-WHITNEY) 
Group Tums 
Low Average High 
Low NS 0.016 
Time Average 0.016 NS 
High 0.016 NS 


Suggested postages rates and strategies for finding them 

The first p of the problem-solving activities in a situation such as this involves 
coming up with suggestions that can serve as raw material for the discussion on the 
postage rate. Counting all the postage rates that appear in the sessions, the groups pro- 
duced a total of 37 suggestions. The most common one was 6.10 crowns, which was 
arrived at by adding the two postage rates for letters weighing 20 grammes (2.10 crowns) 
and 100 grammes (4 crowns) respectively. This was the suggestion made in S 322 and 
which was supported in subsequent turns by the other members. (Note that in the three- 
digit identification of each utterance, the first two digits refer to the achievement level of 
the particular group (11, 21, 31, 41, 51 = high achievers; 12, 22, etc. = average achievers; 
13, 23, etc. = low achievers). The third digit refers to the individual student). The perti- 
nent discussion in group 32 (average achievers) was as follows: 


S 321: 120 grammes 

S 322: 100 + 20 (grammes) 

S 323: 6.10 (crowns) 

S 322: 6.10 (crowns), is that right? 

S 323: Let’s agree on 6.10 (crowns) 

S 322: (Adding) 4 (crowns) + 2.10 (crowns) 
S 321: Yes 
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In 11 of the 15 groups, this postage rate was suggested and discussed, and in four 
cases this was the one agreed upon as correct. Two postage rates — 7.50 and 4.00 crowns 
— also appeared quite frequently. They were mentioned six times each. In both these 
cases, the postage rate was arrived at by using a different strategy of eliciting information 
from the table, namely by reading the table directly without introducing any computa- 
tions. Group 23 arrived at the latter answer as can be seen from the following verbal 
exchange: 

S 231: Should we weigh it then? 

S 232: 120 

S 233: Have you gotten anywhere? 

S 232: 4 crowns 

S 233: Me too 

S 231: 4 crowns 

S 232: 120 is between 100 and 250. It’s closer to 100 than to 250. It’s further from 250. 

S 233: Answer: 4 crowns 


The decision to agree on 4 crowns was based on a strategy which involved reading 
the table to find the appropriate interval and then rounding off to the closest value 
appearing, 100 grammes. This principle of rounding off corresponds to the mathematical 
principle acquired in school. 


The postage rate of 7.50 crowns was arrived at by locating the interval and then 
deciding on the upper limit as was done by group 21 in the excerpt below. This, of 
ame is the correct alternative, since the table specifies the maximum weights in each 
interval, 


S 211: (Weighing) 120 grammes 

S 212: 7.50 (crowns) it should be 

S 211: I think so too 

S 213: Hmm 

S 212: 7.50 (crowns) it is 

S211: Otherwise it should . . . Maybe one should put on two stamps? 
S 212: No, we are not! 

S 211: One can get fooled too (looks at interviewer) 

S 212: It weighs a maximum of . . . (reading table, pointing at heading) 
S 213: 7.50 (crowns) it is 

$211: Yes 


A few other types of logic resulting in different answers should be added to this 
presentation. They represent attempts to arrive at a postage rate by interpolating into the 
table or by using the figures provided in accordance with a computational principle. In 
the following excerpt, group 51 suggested that the ge rate was 4.80 crowns by 
establishing that a letter weighing 100 grammes costs 4 crowns and then adding a fifth to 
make up for the additional 20 grammes. Thus, the problem was solved by means of a 
formal, computational approach. 

S 511: Wait! (writes: 100 grammes — 4 crowns 1/5 of 100 grammes — 20 grammes, 1/5 of 

4 crowns — 80 Gre) 


S 512: 4.80 (crowns) it is 
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S 511: Hmm 
S 512: If you're to do it exactly, that’s it. Otherwise one just takes . . . it'll be 7.50 (crowns) 
S 513: Yes, 4.80 (crowns) is the exact amount. 


An alternative way to establish the postage rate was to use a strictly proportional 

approach to calculate the postage per gramme and then to multiply by 120. Provided that 

‘one uses 4 crowns as the starting point for the calculation (rather than, for example, 2.10), 
the resulting postage is the same as in the previous excerpt. 


S 412: Maybe we can take 4 crowns and divide by 100, then we'll know what 1 gramme 
costs 


S 413: That'll be 4 dre 
S 411: 4.80 (crowns) in that case 


Yet another way of finding a principle for interpolating was exemplified by group 
42. In the first turn by S 423, the pupil noted that 120 grammes is six times 20 which is 
the upper limit of the first interval. 


S 423: 20 times 6 then? 2.10 times 6 then? 
S 421: Should we calculate that? .. . 12.60 (crowns) 


Table 4 gives a presentation of the outcome in terms of the total number of postage 
trates suggested in the groups. 


TABLE 4 
TOTAL NuMBER or SUGGESTED Postaas RATES 


Suggested postage 
4 480 610 7.50 12.60 Other Total 


Low 2 3 1 1 7 

Average 2 4 1 1 6 14 

High 2 2 4 4 1 3 16 
6 


2 10 37 


As is evident, the number of alternatives considered is higher among the average 
and high achievers than among the lower achievers (Mann-Whitney test for high vs. low 
achievers P=0.016, and for average vs. low achievers P=0.048). The former two groups 
introduce an average of 3.2 and 2.8 suggestions respectively, while the corresponding 
value of the latter group is 1.4. In one sense, this is an unexpected and to some extent 
contra-intuitive result: the higher the achievement level, the more tentative and round- 
about the process of solving the problem appears and the more incorrect alternatives are 
suggested. 


Deciding on a postage rate 

The next step in the problem-solving procedure is one of deciding on a postage rate 
among the suggestions made, i.e., in those groups where more than one alternative has 
been considered. Analytically, this is a different phase of the groups’ work. Here, criteria 
have to be considered and evaluated against assumptions about postage rates in an out- 
side reality. In Table 5, the postage rates agreed upon by the members of the various 
groups as their answer is given. 
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TABLE 5 
Postage Rates Dranep On 


Achievement level 
Group Low Average High 
1 6.10 4.20 750° 
2 4 7.50 7.50 
3 4 6.10 7.50 
4 6.10 No answer 4.80 
5 6.10 4 7.50 


Four of the groups of high achievers arrived at the correct postage rate, while only 
one of the groups of average and none of the low performers did so. At the statistical 
level, this means that the comparison between high and low achievers is significant 
(Fisher test, P<0.025), while the other differences are not. As can be seen, however, the 
incorrect solutions are by no means randomly distributed. The postage rates of 6.10 and 4 
crowns were decided on in four and three groups respectively. This means that, with the 
exception of three groups, the outcome can be described in terms of three different 
answers. 


A corollary of the finding that the majority of the answers can be reduced to a 
limited number of solutions is that, in terms of the semiotics of the reasoning underlying 
the Problem solving, there are a few, parallel interpretations of how to understand and 
handle the task. Furthermore, comparing the final solutions given by the groups with the 
total number considered, an interesting pattern emerges. The alternative of 4 crowns is 
mentioned in two groups at each achievement level and the postage rate of 6.10 is most 
frequent among the high and average achievers as a considered alternative but not as the 
final answer, The decisive difference between the groups, then, does not appear to be one 
of merely finding the correct alternative, but more one of judging what the relevant 
criteria are for choosing among different procedures of finding the postage rate. It is — 
we shall argue — the differences in the latter respect which appear crucial for explaining 
the variation in success these groups had in arriving at a correct answer. 


Problem definition and problem-solving 

Perhaps the most salient difference between groups has to do with the way in which 
the suggestions for solutions were handled. One obvious strategy —- displayed in the 
excerpt from group 23 above — was to immediately accept a suggestion that was made 
and that was perceived as coherent according to some criterion. Consider also the follow- 
ing excerpt where the postage decided on was 6.10 crowns. 

S 321: 120 grammes 

S 322: 100 plus 20 

S 323: 6.10 (crowns) 

S 322: 6.10 Is that it? 

S 323: We agree on 6.10 .. .? 

S 321: Yes 


The approach taken by groups 23 (above) and 32 was characterised by the fact that 
the solution of the problem was suggested more or less immediately without any consid- 
eration of alternative interpretations. There was, in other words, no explicit hermeneutic 
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process involved where the interpretation of the problem was thematically attended to. A 
second decisive feature was that the arguments considered when attending to the problem 
took their point of departure in the suggestion made and provided proof of the correctness 
of the suggestion. Thus, the arguments offered all supported the solution considered. 


The differences between the achievement groups do, however, not seem to result 
from a difference in the ability to arrive initially at a correct answer. This is evident from 
the more roundabout way in which the high achievers arrive at the answer, and also from 
an analysis of the initial solution suggested by the various groups. As can be seen from 
Table 6, there was a strong commonality between groups in the sense that there was a 
limited number of postage rates that appeared as first answers and that these were repre- 
sented among all the groups. 

TABLE 6 


Frsr Postage Rate SUGGESTED 


Suggested Achievement level 

postages Low Average High Total 
4 2 2 1 5 

5 1 1 2 
6.10 2 2 1 5 
750 1 2 3 


Instead, the main difference between groups, and the one that produces the more 
extensive discussions among the high achievers, is that the conimunicative activities are 
eared towards attempting to establish the proper definition of the problem by challeng- 
ing suggestions made and providing alternatives. This interpretative work involves at- 
tending to a broad range of factors that are potentially relevant and that can account for 
the problems and the inconsistencies that the groups detect and that they have to settle 
auring the problem-solving process. These problems concern arguing about the logic of 
the table and why the costs per unit decrease as the letter gets heavier, if it is reasonable 
to assume that the clerk at the post office will start adding or dividing to arrive at 
postages, if the distance you send a letter affects the postage, to mention just a few of the 
types of arguments that arise and that have to be resolved once they are brought into open 
discussion. This explicit discussion of how to interpret the problem, and what counts as 
valid arguments in this context, leads to more verbal activity and, thus, to a longer and 
more time-consuming problem-solving phase. It also introduces the very significant ac- 
tivities of argumentation and context building into the problem-solving, activities that 
cannot be found among the low achievers (Säljö and Wyndhamn, 1990). 


DISCUSSION 


The successful solution of the task of establishing the postage rate does not rely on 
the ap iae of a standard algorithm that the participants bring to the situation and 
through which the problem becomes immediately transparent. Furthermore, all solutions 
—- whether resulting in a correct or an incorrect postage rate — draw on knowledge 
acquired in school and in this sense even the mistakes made at various stages are founded 
on following the problem-solving procedures leamed in the formal setting. This result 
also, in our view, lends support to the notion that the problem of applying school-based 
knowledge in ific settings is more complex than is conventionally assumed (cf. 
Schliemann, 1988). One immediate observation that can be made is the apparent unfa- 
miliarity among the participants with tables of the kind used. Finding the correct postage 
rate in this study relies on extensive semiotic work and includes attempts at reconstruct- 
ing the principles behind the table rather than on a direct reading of it. The problem 
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experienced by students is not merely one of finding the appropriate postage rate, but 
more fundamentally one of deciding how to approach the task. The routes taken by 
several groups of adding postage rates, or, alternatively, making calculations as to what 
the per me postage is and then multiplying by 120, or ip ai into the table, 
violate the premisses for using the table, yet are approaches that are used by all groups. 


A second observation, following this one, is that the handling of the problem 
clearly mirrors the fact that the task is being carried out in a school setting and during a 
mathematics lesson. Several of the modes of dealing with the problem can be read as 
attempts at reading some mathematics into it. The results also reflect the contextual 
knowledge demanded by students to realise that, for instance, dividing and multiplying or 
interpolation are not relevant strategies for solving the problem in spite of its appearing 
withm a lesson allotted to mathematics. It is also obvious that with respect to the postage 
rate of 4 crowns, suggested by three groups, the answer is arrived at by strictly applying a 
principle of rounding off to the closest value which is mathematical in nature but which 
cannot be used in the case of the table. The setting, thus, is not external to the problem 
but poses a sense-giving background that is integral to solving it (Rogoff, 1984; cf. Säljö 
and Wyndhamn, 1987, 1988). 


In our interpretation, what the results illustrate are the outcomes of fairly global 
differences between the groups when confronted with a task in the context of school, 
rather than in their specific abilities to handle that particular task as such. What differenti- 
ates groups are thus not primarily their solutions to the task in a technical sense, but 
rather their definitions of the situation and their willingness to engage in the type of 
interpretative work that the task demands under the specific institutional constraints typi- 
cal of the formal setting. Let us attempt to clarify this. 


Genuine problem-solving results from the experience of having an obstacle in the 
process of dealing with a situation. The problem-solving thus is a means towards what is 
perceived as a worthwhile end. Instances include andi a monetary transaction, mend- 
ing a broken artefact or retrieving information. In such a situation, the nature of the 
problem is directly perceived, as is the range of possible means that might be instrumen- 
tal in dealing with it. One could attempt to solve the problem on one’s own, or, which is a 
common strategy, ask someone who is more knowledgeable. In the present situation of 
finding a postage rate, one could ask an adult for assistance, which is in fact a suggestion 
made by several participants. In the ae context of the school, usage of such 
sources of expertise is excluded by definition. The concrete problem-solving in this 
formal setting thus involves attending to a hypothetical problem, the solution of which is 
not an end in itself but a means to another goal, i.e., learning. At the same time there are 
clear restrictions on the resources that are appropriate for arriving at a solution where 
some potentially effective ones are excluded. The consequence of this institutional fram- 
ing of the problem-solving process is thus that the students’ intellectual activities are kept 
within specific boundaries as to the “structuring resources” (Lave, 1988) available for 
solving the task. 


Furthermore, when looking at this task as an instance of a “school task”, an inter- 
esting question is what competencies may be acquired by the participants in the various 
groups as a consequence of the work. To function as a leaming task providing partici- 
pants with a “semiotic challenge” (Wertsch, 1985), the pursuit of which is meant to 
contribute to their competence in handling similar tasks, the challenge has to be accepted. 
The differences between the groups in terms of the time and energy invested do seem 
more to concern the willingness to engage in the type of cognitive activity that is needed 
than to solve the factual task of establishing the postage rate in a realistic situation. For 
the groups characterised as high achievers the task seems to be accepted as an authentic 
one, mobilising considerable intellectual activity and concern in response. For the groups 
defined as low achievers the problem — in spite of its “realistic” character — does not 
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seem to be interpreted as anything but a poorly disguised mathematical problem to be 
expected in these specific circumstances but which has no meaning in a wider existential 
sense. 


In our view, the results illustrate how the particular definition of cognitive activities 
and learning prevalent in the school as a social institution feeds back on itself and serves 
as self-fulfilling prophecy. The institutional designation in this study of some groups as 
high achievers and other groups as low achievers cannot be considered as constituting an 
independent variable in a neutral sense depicting differences in skills of a purely cogni- 
tive nature. The success of problem-solving can — we venture to claim without direct 
support in our data — to a significant degree be understood as a function of the extent to 
which children feel concerned by the tasks given to them. In this perspective, in-depth 
scrutiny of what constitutes a learning task in the formal setting in itself will become a 
problematic and fascinating topic of research, as will the tradition of presenting students 
with tasks that do not mobilise their capacities in spite of the widely acclaimed necessity 
of promoting learning. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LIMITED PRIVATE REPRIMANDS AND 
INCREASED PRIVATE PRAISE ON CLASSROOM BEHAVIOUR IN 
FOUR BRITISH SECONDARY SCHOOL CLASSES 


By STEPHEN HOUGHTON, KEVIN WHELDALL, ROD JUKES 
AND ANTHONY SHARPE 
(Centre for Child Study, University of Birmingham) 


Summary. Four secondary school teachers were systematically observed teaching four different 
classes. Measures of class on-task behaviour and teacher use of praise and reprimand were made 
during each observation session. Following baseline observations, two teachers were asked first 
to decrease their use of reprimands and to make them more private and then to increase their use 
of private praise. The other two teachers were asked first to increase their use of private praise and 
then to add limited use of private reprimands. A multiple baseline design was employed so that 
one teacher in each pair introduced the intervention one week after the other teacher. Observations 
of teacher behaviour confirmed that all four teachers were able to comply with these instructions. 
The results showed clearly that both minimal use of private reprimands and use of private praise 
statements were effective in increasing the on-task behaviour of secondary aged pupils in all 
classes, by an average of over 20 per cent. Follow-up observations after two months on three 
classes showed that improved on-task behaviour was still apparent. 


INTRODUCTION 
Numerous studies have now been completed which demonstrate the effective use of 
contingent praise as a Classroom management strategy in British secondary school class- 
rooms (Wheldall and Austin, 1980; Wheldall and Merrett, 1985, 1987; Scott et al., 1986; 
Merrett and Wheldall, 1987). There has been little research, however, on the effectiveness 
of reprimands. 


Wheldall et al. (1989) found that secondary teachers generally oy abe more often 
than they disapproved, giving on average up to three times more approval to pupil academic 
behaviour as disapproval. However, three times as much disapproval as approval was 
directed towards classroom social behaviour. Reprimands are clearly the most common form 
y unishmentused by secondary school teachers. Justas teachers attempt to increase certain 

viours through the contingent use of approval, they also attempt to reduce other 
N ae through the contingent use of disapproval. Van Houten et al. (1982) suggest that 
the paucity of experimental classroom based research on reprimands may be due to the 
inconclusive nature of earlier work with respect to the effectiveness of reprimands. They go 
on to suggest that the way in which reprimands are delivered and the varied interpretation of 
what constitutes a reprimand may be possible explanations for this. 


O’Leary and O’`Leary (1977) reviewed the studies carried out on reprimands in North 
America, which involved younger children. For example, Jones and Miller (1974) decreased 
high frequencies of disruptive behaviour in two special education classrooms by training the 
teachers to use reprimands in the same way as two more successful teachers. The less 
successful teachers were trained to reprimand misbehaviours briefly at their inception, in 
close proximity to the pupils, giving a clear explanation and accompanied by a facial 
expression and tone of voice consistent with disapproval. The teachers were also instructed 
to praise pupils for behaving appropriately following a reprimand. Jones and Miller further 
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reported that the numberof repriman sa b to maintain order declined as the school year 
progressed. This suggests that reprimands can have long-term effects on performance if 
consistently applied. 


In the light of Kazdin and Klock’s (1973) finding that non-verbal behaviour and 
physical contact can increase the effectiveness of praise, Van Houten et al. (1982) examined 
the effects of reprimands on two children when delivered with and without eye contact and 
a firm grasp. Results indicated that although verbal reprimands delivered without contact 
were effective in both cases, the addition of eye contact and a firm grasp markedly increased 
their effectiveness. In a second study they com reprimands delivered from within one 
metre of a pupil with reprimands delivered from seven metres. It was found that those 
delivered from within one metre were more effective, bringing about a greater reduction in 
disruptive behaviour. Only one person was involved in this experimental study, however. In 
a final study, the same authors examined whether reprimands delivered to one pupil affected 
the behaviour of an adjacent peer. This was found to be the case, with the amountof reduction 
in a given student’s misbehaviour being essentially the same when his neighbour was 
reprimanded as when he was reprimanded himself. 


A sample of two children from each of five grade two and three classrooms were 
selected by O’Leary et al. (1970) to participate in two studies comparing the effectiveness 
of loud and soft reprimands. Soft reprimands were seen by the authors as advantageous over 
loud reprimands since the former did not single out a pupil, thereby making his behaviour 
noticeable to others. Moreover, teachers perceived soft reprimands as a viable alternative to 
the usual methods of dealing with misbehaviour. Overall, the findings revealed that when 
teachers used soft reprimands they were effective in modifying behaviour in seven of the nine 
disruptive pupils. They concluded that, used in combination with praise for appropriate 
behaviour, soft reprimands may be helpful in reducing disruptive behaviour. In contrast, 
however, it appears that loud reprimands lead to a vicious circle of increasingly frequent 
reprimands, resulting in even more spel poh behaviour. Soft reprimands may also prove 
more reinforcing for the teacher, since arelatively small expenditure of effort often produces 
positive (and dramatic) changes in pupil behaviour. 


O'Leary (1985) subsequently described a series of experimental studies on punishment 
conducted with young children. The studies fell into two main categories, namely parameters 
of reprimands and the interaction of punishment and reinforcement (praise) contingencies. 
She ee that: 


. timing and intensity are powerful variables, at least for some behaviours; the 
shane or consistency of reprimands may be less important than we originally thought; 
length of reprimand is a weak but significant factor with brief reprimands being more 
effective; and voice tone may correlate meaningfully with other parameters but may not be 
a critical variable by itself.” (p.9). 


The findings of her three studies into the interactive effects of reprimands and 
showed that De p removal of reprimands and praise (regardless of order) resulted in 
deterioration of pupil à n-task behaviour when negative feedback was withdrawn but not 
when positive feedback was omitted. In a further study to address the generality of earlier 
findings, the teacher used only praise and reprimands. Praise did not improve pupil on-task 
behaviour achieved with reprimands and a deterioration in on-task behaviour was observed 
when reprimands were withdrawn. O’Leary believes that this demonstrates the importance 
of reprimands. 


Hogan and Johnson (1985) argue that age appropriateness and perceived “fairness” of 
punishment may also be important variables when dealing with adolescents. A sharp, firm 
voice may elicit the desired response from a misbehaving young child, but may not have the 
same effect on a secondary pupil. Consideration should also be given to the possibility that 
reprimands and praise are mutually enhancing. Praise may be more effective when behaviour 
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is occasionally reprimanded and reprimands more effective when behaviour is occasionally 
praised. It is known that punishment is most effective when paired with reinforcement for 
alternative behaviour (Azrin and Holz, 1966). 


Pupil perception of praise is also an important consideration, especially in the 
secondary school context. Teacher praise may be highly embarrassing to sensitive adoles- 
cents especially when delivered publicly, ina loud voice. Houghton etal. (1988) have shown, 
in a recent survey of pupil opinion, that secondary pupils of all ages and both sexes prefer 
quiet, private praise to loud public praise for both academic achievement and classroom 
social behaviour. 


In view of the lack of experimental research on reprimands in British secondary school 
classrooms the following study was carried out to examine the effects of private praise and 
private reprimands as classroom behaviour management strategies. 


METHOD 


Sample and setting 

The experiment was carried out in a large inner-ring co-educational comprehensive 
school in the West Midlands. The study involved four secondary school teachers who had 
volunteered to take part in the study and their chosen respective classes. Teacher A (female) 
was observed teaching English to a third year class of 27 pupils (13 boys, 14 girls); teacher 
B (male) was observed teaching geography to a second year class of 25 pupils (12 boys, 13 
girls); teacher C (male) was observed teaching mathematics to a fifth year class of 26 pupils 
(12 boys, 14 girls); whilst teacher D (male) was observed teaching chemistry toa fourth year 
class of 22 pupils (13 boys, 9 girls). The teachers had, on average, 13 years teaching 
se daa (range nine to 18 years). All four classes comprised pupils of above average 
ability. 


Observation schedule 

The observation schedule employed was the OPTIC (Observing Pupils and Teachers 
In Classrooms) schedule developed by Merrett and Wheldall (1986). Acopy of an earlier but 
substantially similar schedule (CTP2) was previously published in Wheldall et al. (1985), 
and was subsequently summarised in Merrett and Wheldall (1987). Consequently, only a 
brief description will be ponon here. The development of OPTIC is described fully in 
Merrett and Wheldall (1986) together with evidence for its reliability and validity. Full 
instructions for its use are also provided. 


Briefly, OPTIC is meant to be used when the whole class being observed is engaged 
in classroom activity either as a whole, in groups or individually. A complete observation 
takes 30 minutes. OPTIC allows the observer to sample two main aspects of classroom 
behaviour. In Section A the observer is concerned with positive and negative teacher 
responses to children’s academic and social behaviours. Instructional language is ignored. 


Section B is concerned with estimating children’s on-task behaviour. The class is 
divided by eye into three groups of approximately equal numbers of pupils. The members of 
each group of pupils are then observed individually and in sequence for four seconds. If they 
are seen to be on-task for all of the four seconds then they are marked on-task. If, on the other 
hand, they are off-task at any time during the four seconds then they are recorded as off-task. 
Attention is then paid to the second group, then the pupils in the third group and so on. An 
estimate of overall percentage on-task behaviour for the class is subsequently calculated by 
summing the number of occasions when pupils were observed to be on-task and dividing by 
the total number of pupil observations. 
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The observer alternates between the two sections at three-minute intervals. Thus 
obtained rates of teacher behaviour relate to a total of a quarter hour observation time per 
session. In accordance with the instructions for using OPTIC each teacher and class was 
observed, in the present study, when the teacher and pupils were engaged in academic 
classroom-based activities. C were observed at different periods during the day and 
week in order to obtain representative samples of teacher and class behaviours. The data on 
each teacher and class were aggregated over the number of observation sessions conducted 
for each intervention phase to provide mean levels for each phase. 


Inthe present study, teacher positive (praise) and negative (reprimand and disappro val 
responses to pupils were further L f into categories denoting “public” and Snie 
responses. “Public” responses would be heard by the majority of the class, whereas “private” 
Tapore would be heard only by the target pupil and possibly by a peer sitting at the same 
table. Observations were carried out by the third and fourth authors who had been thoroughly 
trained in the use of OPTIC as part of a structured ten-week course in classroom behaviour 


management. 


Prior to any observations taking place, the two observers visited each classroom on at 
least three separate occasions inorder that the teachers and pupils would become accustomed 
to their presence in the classroom. 


Experimental design 

Baseline data were gathered on all four teachers over a period of two to three weeks 
comprising six separate 0 ation sessions of both teachers A and B, and five separate 
observations of teachers C and D. Lessons occurred on only two or three days per week. 
Timetabling constraints dictated when the four classes could be observed, i.e., when they 
were being taught by that subject teacher. 


Examination of the baseline data shows that the four teachers fell into two convenient 
pairs. Pair one comprised teachers A and B who both employed high rates of reprimand, 
whilst pair two comprised teachers Cand D who employed lowrates of feedback overall (i.e., 

itive and ee responding). These findings are described in more detail under 
‘Results”. This difference was incorporated into the multiple baseline experimental design. 


The aim of the experiment was to evaluate the effects of the contingent use of quiet, 
private teacher praise and reprimands on pupil on-task behaviour. To this end, following 
baseline observations, contingent use of quiet reprimand was introduced into classes A and 
B whilst use of quiet praise was introduced into classes C and D. This was followed by the 
addition of quiet praise in classes A and B and the addition of quiet reprimands in classes C 
and D. In all cases, the interventions were introduced in classes A and C one week prior to 
their introduction in classes B and D, in accord with a minimal multiple baseline design 
(Kazdin, 1984). These interventions are detailed below under “procedure”. A multiple 
baseline design was employed in preference to a reversal (return to line) design for both 
ethical and practical reasons. Teachers are reluctant to revert to previous procedures once 
significant improvements in pupil behaviour have been achieved as a result of changing their 
own behaviour. A multiple baseline design demonstrating change in the dependent variable 
when (and only when) the independent variable is manipulated obviates the need for 
reversals. 


Procedure 

Teachers A and B. Following six separate baseline observations the first intervention 
phase was introduced. As can be seen from Figure 1, teacher A began her intervention one 
week before teacher B. The intervention involved the use of quiet private reprimands. 
Teachers A and B were shown (separately) a video eee on“Effective Reprimands” from 
the BATSAC package (Merrett and Wheldall, 1988). It was explained that toreprimand more 
effectively the teacher should move closer to the pupil, make eye contact and then reprimand 
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briefly and privately, saung explicitly what is being disapproved of. These points were 
duplicated in the form ofa written handout to actas areminder. Both teachers were instructed 
to reduce their total reprimands to just a few quiet private ones. Teacher A was requested to 
reduce her number of (private) reprimands per double lesson (i.e., 70 minutes) to ten (2.1) or 
fewer (private) reprimands per double lesson. (In order to facilitate comparison with 
observed rates subsequently achieved, these rates are also given (in brackets) per quarter 
hour, i.e., the total teacher observation time per session.) 


A further five separate observation sessions were made of each teacher over a period 
of three weeks and then the second intervention phase was introduced. Once again teacher 
A began this phase one week before teacher B. This intervention involved quiet private 
reprimands plus quiet private praise. Teacher A and B were shown (again separately) a video 
sequence on “Effective Praising”, again from the BATSAC package. It was explained that 
to praise more effectively the teacher should move closer to a pupil, make eye contact and 
to praise briefly and privately, stating exactly what was being approved of. Private reprimand 
conditions were maintained and both teacher were asked to give at least 15 (3.2) approving 
(private) responses per double lesson. These points were again duplicated in the form of a 
written handout. Five further observations were made during this phase. 


Teachers C and D. Following five te baseline observation sessions teachers C 
and D followed a similar procedure to that of teachers A and B except that the treatments were 
reversed. The first intervention comprised a private praise phase. Teachers C and D were 
shown (separately) the video sequence “Effective Praising” and given the same instructions 
(and written handout) as teachers A and B received, except that at least 20 (4.2) approving 
(private) Sees: Dees lesson were required. Five separate observation sessions were 
made of each teacher over a period of three weeks. 


In the second, private praise and private reprimands phase, teachers C and D were 
shown (separately) the video sequence “Effective Reprimands” and given similar instruc- 
tions (and written handout) that teachers A and B had previously received. They were told 
that they could give up to five (1.1) private reprimands per double lesson. Five separate 
observation sessions were made of each teacher over a period of three weeks. As can be seen 
from Figure 1 teacher C began each phase of intervention one week before teacher D. 


The numbers for private praise and private reprimands requested from each teacher 
were realistic individual targets based on their relative baseline behaviour. Each teacher was 
given a hand tally counter with which to record the number of responses given during the 
double lessons. Teachers A and B recorded instances of reprimand during their reprimand 
phase and instances of praise during the combined phase. The numbers of instances of pais: 
and reprimand recorded during observed lessons were given to the observer on conc 
of the subsequent observed session. 


Throughout the study the teachers were asked not to discuss any aspect of the research 
with colleagues. Eight weeks after the conclusion of the study observers returned to the 
school and observed teachers A, B and D on three separate occasions with the same class as 
observed during the main study (class C had left school by this point During this phase no 
instructions of any kind were given to the teachers and the self-recording procedures were 
not implemented. 


Inter-obseryer agreement 

OPTIC has repeatedly been shown to be highly reliable, as measured by inter-observer 
agreement figures, when employed by trained observers. Merrett and Wheldall (1986) 
yep average inter-observer agreement figures of 93 per cent for teacher behaviour and 
per cent for pupil on-task behaviour. In the present study a second trained observer was 
present for one of the observation sessions for each teacher/class during each intervention 
phase. Inter-observer agreement was calculated in the usual way by dividing number of 

agreements by the total of agreements and disagreements between the two observers. 
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All obtained levels of inter-observer agreement for each teacher during each phase (15 
in total) of the study exceeded the generally accepted level of 80 per cent except for teacher 
C during baseline, section A = 75 per cent). Mean levels of inter-observer agreement for 
section A and section B of OPTIC respectively, were: teacher A 94 percent and 92 per cent; 
teacher B 99 per cent and 93 per cent; teacher C 92 per cent and 93 pai cent; and teacher D 
100 percent and 95 percent. This constitutes good E for the reliability and objectivity 
of the obtained data. 


Data gathered on rates of teacher approval and reprimand during the baseline and 
intervention phases are summarised in Table 1. The baseline data indicated clearly that 
teacher A and B gave more negative than positive cominents to their pupils, the vast majority 
of which were public reprimands to social behaviour. High rates of teacher negative 
responding and low rates of positive responding were evident in both classrooms. Teachers 
C and D displayed low rates of both positive and negative responding. 


During the private reprimands phase teacher A made dramatic changes in her negative 
responding. Total reprimanding dropped to only one sixth of baseline levels. This included 
a reduction in the mean rate of public reprimanding to less than one per observation session. 
Private reprimanding also decreased to an appropriate level. During the (combined) private 
reprimand and praise phase teacher A reduced her overall rate of reprimanding still further 
and doubled her mean rate (overall) for praising. Private praising increased four-fold. During 
follow up observations teacher A maintained both her low rate of reprimanding and her 
nerea a rate of praising. However, her praise to pupils had reverted to being more public 
in delivery. 


Teacher B also made major changes in his behaviour during the private reprimands 
phase. His overall mean rate of reprimanding decreased to a quarter of baseline levels. Again 
public reprimanding dropped to less than one per observation session. Conversely, teacher 
B’s mean rate of private reprimanding increased but to an acceptable level. During the 
combined private reprimands and praise phase teacher B experienced a slight increase in 
ae On the other hand, his mean rate (overall) of praise increased slightly. The 
most marked increase occurred in private praising where the mean rate increased three-fold. 
During follow-up observations, teacher B reduced his mean rate of reprimanding still further, 
giving no public reprimands and few instances of private reprimand. However, his rate of 
praising pupils had declined. 


Teacher C more than doubled his rate of praising pupils during the private praise phase. 
Moreover, his rate of private praising more than doubled. During the combined private praise 
and reprimands phase teacher C experienced a small reduction in his overall mean rate of 
praising. This was a result of fewer public approving responses being given. With regard to 
reprimands teacher C’s overall mean rate increased slightly. 


Teacher D’s overall mean rate of praising increased by over 50 per cent during the 
private praise phase. The most marked change was evident in private praising where his mean 
rate increased tenfold. During the combined private praise and reprimanding phase, teacher 
D experienced a reduction in his overall mean rate of praising, the most noticeable fall being 
in private praise. On the other hand teacher D increased his overall mean rate of reprimanding, 
the resultant rate being equally divided between public and private reprimands. During 
follow up observations teacher D had increased his overall mean rate of praising and 

the number of reprimands delivered. Most of the remaining reprimands were 
delivered privately. 


The results for class on-task behaviour during baseline and intervention phases are 
shown graphically forall classes in Figure 1. During baseline observations class A hada mean 
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TABLE 1 
Mean RATES of TRACHER POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE RESPONDING (par 15 MINUTES) ACROSS 
BASELINE AND INTERVENTION PHASES. i 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 
Public Private Total Public Private Total 
A 2.0 15 3.5 13.5 42 17.7 
B 49 1.8 6.7 92 0.5 9.7 
c 0.8 2.6 3.4 1.4 0.8 2.2 
D 3.8 0.6 4.4 22 0.4 2.6 
(i) Mean rates of teacher positive and negative responding (per 15 minutes) during baseline 
observations. 
POSITIVE NEGATIVE 
Public Private Total Public Private Total 
A 0.8 0.4 12 06 2.2 2.8 
B 3.0 1.2 42 0.6 1.4 2.0 
c 1.4 6.8 8.2 02 02 0.4 
D 0.8 6.0 6.8 0.4 0.4 0.8 


Gi) Mean rates of teacher responding during the private reprimands phase (teachers A and B) and 
private praise phase (teachers C and D). (Target rate of private reprimands fewer than 2.1 for A 
and 1.7 for B; target rate of private praise at least 4.2 for C and D.) 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 
Public Private Total Public Private Total 
A 12 6.8 8.0 0.8 1.2 2.0 
B 2.0 6.6 8.6 0.8 1.6 2.4 
Cc 0.4 6.2 6.6 1.0 2.0 3.0 
D 2.4 2.0 4.4 22 22 4.4 


Gil) Mean rates of teacher responding during the private reprimands and private praise (combined) 
phase for all teachers. Target rate of private praise for A and B at least 3.2; target rate of private 
reprimands for C and D up to 1.1). 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 
Public Private Total Public Pnovate Total 
A 53 23 76 1.7 1.7 3.4 
B 33 13 4.6 0.0 0.7 0.7 
Cc (no data available) 
D 27 3.0 5.7 0.6 1.7 23 


Qv) Mean rates of teacher positive and negative responding during follow up observations. 


on-task behaviour level of 55 per cent (range 39 per cent to 71 Ne cent). This increased by 
16 per cent to a mean level of 71 per cent (range 62 per cent to 79 per cent) during the private 
reprimands phase. A further increase of 11 per cent to a mean level of 82 per cent (range 77 
cent to 90 per cent) occurred during the private reprimands and praise phase. During 
ollow up observations the mean on-task behaviour level fell slightly to 77 per cent (range 
73 per cent to 82 per cent). 


Inclass B (where identical interventions were introduced one week after class A) mean 
on-task behaviour averaged 63 per cent (range 47 per cent to 85 per cent) during baseline 
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observations. This increased by 13 per cent to a mean level of 76 per cent (range 72 per cent 
to 80 per cent) during the private reprimands phase. A further increase of nine per cent to a 
mean level of 85 per cent (range 79 per cent to 94 per cent) occurred during the private 
reprimands and praise phase. During follow up observations the mean on-task behaviour 
level increased slightly to 88 per cent (range 84 per cent to 94 per cent). 


During baseline observations class C had a mean on-task behaviour level of 68 percent 
(range 52 per cent to 74 per cent). This increased by 13 per cent to a mean level of 81 per cent 
FIGURE 1 


OBSERVED LEVELS OP Class On-Tasx BEHAVIOUR PER SESSION DURING BASELINE AND INTERVENTION PHASES. 


Tesumer A 
Clase Prats Pee Maetgnence 
Basaiine Resremenes a 


10 





PERCENTAGE PUPIL ON TASK BEHAVIOUR 
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(range 78 per cent to 90 per cent) during the private praise phase. A further increase of 7 per 
cent toa mean level of 88 percent (range 85 per cent to 89 percent) occurred d the private 
praise and reprimands phase. No follow up observations were possible with this class. 


Inclass D (where identical interventions were introduced one week after class C) mean 
on-task behaviour averaged 69 per cent (range 61 per cent to 81 per cent) during baseline 
observations. This increased by 13 per cent to a mean level of 82 per cent (range 79 per cent 
to 84 per cent) during the private praise phase. A further increase of 6 per cent to a mean level 
of 88 per cent (range 85 per cent to 92 per cent) occurred during the private praise and 
reprimands phase. During follow up observations the mean on-task behaviour level de- 
creased to 82 per cent (range 79 per cent to 84 per cent). 


To summarise, the mean increases in pupil on-task behaviour from baseline to the 
second intervention phase were: teacher A 27 per cent, teacher B 22 per cent, teacher C 20 
per cent and teacher D 19 per cent. 


DISCUSSION 
In each classroom in this experiment it was demonstrated that change had taken place 
in the behaviour of both teachers and pupils. This occurred irrespective of the order in which 
the interventions were applied. Indeed, since private reprimands and private praise were 
employed separately and then in combination, the results suggest that each variable is 
independent of the other and that both may be seen as functional. 


The data presented show that, broadly, teachers were able to follow the instructions 
given to them during all phases of the experiment. Teachers A and B almost eliminated their 
public reprimands and kept under their target of private reprimands. They subsequently 
easily exceeded their private praise targets. Similarly, C and D easily met their praise targets. 
They exceeded their private reprimand targets but rates were still low. However, unplanned 
changes also occurred; for teachers A and B praise also went down when reprimands were 
reduced and for C and D the already low rates of reprimands declined further during the first 
intervention. Consequently, we cannot prove unequivocally what caused the increases in 
class on-task behaviour but the overall pattern of the data strongly supports our interpretation. 


The important role played by the hand tally counters was validated by teacher feedback. 
Teachers reported that the counters were a constant reminder of what to say and how to sa 
it. Furthermore, they were relatively unobtrusive, ee teachers to continue with their 
normal classroom activities. According to Barlow (1980) the involvement of teachers in 
recording their behaviour is important, since it may prevent a widening of the scientist- 
practitioner gap and also allows teachers to gain knowledge of how their behaviour influences 
pupil behaviour. 


Each time that private reprimands were introduced pupil on-task behaviour increased. 
By employing private reprimands teachers were less likely to disturb other pupils who were 
working, the majority of pupils not even being aware that a peer was, in fact, being 
reprimanded. This is in line with the finding of O’Leary et al. (1970) that soft reprimands did 
not single out a particular child, thereby making his behaviour noticeable to others. 
Furthermore, by making fewer public interruptions the teachers allowed pupils to spend more 
time working on the task in hand. Private reprimands also have the advantage of avoiding 
public confrontations between teachers and pupils, particularly if the latter is made aware of 
exactly what is being disapproved of. This accords with the findings of Jones and Miller 
(1974) who found that by providing a clear explanation of what is being disapproved of, 
reprimand efficacy is e ced. It is interesting to note that since the rates at which the 
teachers in the present study reprimanded their pupils remained low, the long-term effects of 
the reprimands must also have been increased, again in accord with Jones and Miller (1974). 


Private praising of pupils’ behaviour appears to have been effective in this experiment, 
which supports the finding of Houghton et al. (1988) that older pupils prefer private praise. 
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Indeed, knowing that praise will be private (and therefore less embarrassing) pupils are 
actively encouraged by teacher attention to behave appropriately. It mp ee also be argued that 
since teachers were looking for behaviour to praise they concentrated less on behaviour to 
reprimand. Thus, inappropriate behaviour was less likely to be reinforced through teacher 
attention, 


In three of the four classes baseline levels of on-task behaviour were very similar in 
spite of the variation in rate of teacher praise and reprimand observed. Similarly, in all four 
classes there is at least some evidence for falling baselines, indicating deteriorating condi- 
tions. It appears that minimal teacher feedback is as bad or as ineffective as high frequency 
loud reprimands in terms of maintaining pupils’ on-task behaviour. 


Ithas been argued that reprimands and praise are mutually enhancing (Azrin and Holz, 
1966). This would appear to be the case, since the employment of oona reprimands and 
private praise together resulted in further increases in pupil on-task behaviour in all four 
classrooms in this study (see Figure 1). 


Because the teachers in this study recognised improvements in their classrooms as 
meaningful, it is possible that they too were positively reinforced. In other words, improved 
pupil behaviour reinforced teacher behaviour. Support for this comes from the follow-up 
observations. Eight weeks after the programme ceased three teachers observed had to a large 
extent maintained their behaviour. High levels of pupil on-task behaviour were also 
maintained. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS ABOUT WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE IN THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF SCHOOL 


By JOAN MASON 
(School of Education and Language Studies, Macarthur College, University of Western 
Sydney, NSW) 


Summary. The purpose of this study was to test a model of children's acquisition of concepts 
about written language in the early school grades. The relationships of a wide range of written 
language concepts that previous studies suggested are related to children's reading acquisition 
were examined and developmental trends were assessed in a cross-sectional study of 189 
children from kindergarten, grade one and grade two. Factorial analyses were applied to test a 
three-component model of 14 distinguishable, logical constructs underlying young children’s 
concepts about written language. The three components were concepts about the functions and 
purposes of written language, concepts about the technical features and conventions of written 
language, and concepts about the processes and strategies of reading. Results suggest that the 
three subtests used are valid and reliable measures of the constructs underlying the children’s 
developing understanding about written language as they learn to read. 


INTRODUCTION 

Tue beginnings of written lan e, like oral language, lie in children’s perceiving some 
of its functions and purposes for themselves and, therefore, seeking to master its conven- 
tions. An awareness of what the task involves is an integral part of reading acquisition. 
This “task awareness” (Downing, 1984) involves the child in gradually becoming con- 
scious of how and why reading and writing occur. The child becomes aware of the goal 
to be reached, and of the success or otherwise of the actions carried out to attain that goal. 
A conceptual representation of at least some of the properties of print, some of the actions 
readers and writers perform, and some of the features of print is then constructed by the 
learner. With each experience involving written language use, knowledge is modified and 
other aspects of the task are focused upon. 


There have been a number of investigations of the relationship between develop- 
ment of various concepts about written language and reading acquisition (Evanechko et 
al., 1973; Ayres et al., 1977; Clay, 1979b; Day and Day, 1980; Johns, 1980; Mason, 
1980; Lomax and McGee, 1987). These researchers have substantiated the relationship 
between several dimensions of children’s knowledge about written language and reading 
growth. The dimensions include an awareness of the functions of written language, rec- 
ognition of the graphic representation of language, awareness of the relationship between 
spoken and written language and knowledge of grapho-phonemic relationships. However, 
while a number of measures of children’s awareness of written language have been 
devised, they do not include all the dimensions that have been found to relate to reading 
development. The intention of this study was to devise a set of measures representing 
these dimensions that could be used to test the development of concepts about written 
language of groups of children in the early school grades. 


Previous research was extended in two ways. First, the relationships of a wide 
range of written-language concepts were examined and developmental trends were as- 
sessed in a cross-sectional study of children from kindergarten to grade two. Second, 
factorial analyses were applied to test a three-component model of 14 distinguishable, 
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logical constructs underlying young children’s concepts about written language. 


Developmental model of concepts about written language 

The first component of the model, concepts of the functions and purposes of written 
language, involves the ability to determine how words and ideas are shared by speech 
and print. It includes five logical constructs: recognition of reading behaviour; recogni- 
tion of writing behaviour; awareness that written lan e conveys a message; awareness 
of p for reading; and awareness of purposes for writing. Mason (1984), Downing 
et al. (1978) and Huba and Kontos (1985) among others, have advanced evidence from 
the findings of their investigations to support the argument that awareness of the commu- 
nicative function of written language is the basis of learning about the relationships 
between spoten and written language. While some awareness of the communicative 
p of written language tends to emerge quite early in the pre-school years (Mason, 
1980; Heibert, 1981; Lomax and McGee 1987), active participation in various reading 
and writing situations appears to be necessary in the development of awareness of the 
function and ses of written Januar, It has also been noted that variability in 
awareness of the functions and purposes of written language may have an effect upon the 
child’s ability to develop other concepts which relate to subsequent reading acquisition 
(Ayres et al, 1977; Ayres and Downing, 1982; Huba and Kontos, 1985). Moreover, 
results of a longitudinal study of children over a period of three years from the time of 
entry into school by Clay (1970) suggest that the effect of these early differences may 
remain even after all children have acquired the concepts. 


The second component, concepts about the technical features and conventions of 
written language, describes the social and task constraints of using written language. It 
involves understanding the langauge used to talk about written language as well as the 
arbitrary features of written language. Goodman and Goodman (1979) note that as chil- 
dren respond to written language in its various contexts they almost simultaneously begin 
to respond to significant features, and may even use metalinguistic terminology to sug- 
gest their developing rule structures. Therefore, it is assumed that an awareness of some 
of the functions and purposes of written language would stimulate awareness of some of 
the concepts in this component which comprises five logical constructs: awareness of the 
letter forms, recognition of punctuation, awareness of the directionality of Print, recogni- 
tion of a word in text, and awareness of the language used to describe the features of 
print. A large number of investigations have found that knowledge of the features of 
written language is related to learning to read (Reid, 1966; Downing, 1970; Francis, 
1973, 1982; Ayres et al., 1977; Clay, 1979b; Haussler, 1984; Huba, 1984), and Francis 
(1973) found a high correlation between the reading achievement of first grade children 
and knowledge of the terminology used to describe features of print, even with general 
vocabulary knowledge controlled. 


The third component, concepts about the processes and strategies of reading, de- 
scribes an explicit awareness of the use of visual and phonological features of written 
language. It involves an awareness of how the stream of oral language may be broken 
into abstract phonemic grapho-phonemic units that correspond to words and letters. Four 
logical constructs are included in this component: children’s awareness of the variation in 
letter patterns in written words; awareness of grapho-phonemic correspondences; aware- 
ness of the match between spoken and written language and word sequence; and ortho- 
graphic awareness (spelling to sound relationships). Clay (1979a), Francis (1973, 1982) 
and Mason (1980) among others, found that the ability to track and discriminate words as 
discrete visual patterns in a line of print necessarily commenced before children were 
able to begin relating sounds to letters in reading. Ehri and Wilce (1985) noted that the 
difference between children who were not reading and those who had just begun to read 
was that the beginning readers were attempting to relate sounds to letter symbols while 
the non-readers were using visual patterns only. The observations of Mason (1980), 
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Francis aay and Morris (1983) all suggest that word reading indicates some knowl- 
edge of letter sound associations. Also, a number of researchers (Baron, 1977; Mason, 
1977; Venezky and Massaro, 1979) have found that knowledge of graphemic and phonol- 
ogical conventions relate to awareness of orthographic structures which involve visual 
recognition of regular patterns of letter clusters within words. Orthographic knowledge 
involves visual recognition of regular patterns of letter clusters within words. Venezky 
and Massaro (1979), in a review of a number of experiments involving word recognition, 
concluded that there is a high positive correlation between orthographic knowledge and 
word recognition. 


This study sought to investigate the validity of this set of constructs and to eluci- 
date the factors present within a wide range of concepts about written language and the 
relationship between them in a cross-sectional study of children from kindergarten to 
grade two for each of the component measures. It was also planned to report on the 
reliability of a set of group administered tests containing items designed to evaluate the 
development of concepts about written language by school beginners in the early phases 
of literacy development. 

METHOD 
Sample 

The study was conducted in May, four months after the commencement of the 
school year. One hundred and eighty-nine English-speaking children of middle-lower 
socio-economic status enrolled in nine classes from four schools in the western and south 
western regions of the metropolitan area of Sydney comprised the sample. The schools 
were not randomly selected, but had indicated an interest in developing a reliable and 
easily administered group test for predicting reading progress in the first years of school. 
There were 47 kindergarten children (mean age 5 years 5 months), 80 first grade children 
(mean age 6 years 4 months) and 62 second grade children (mean age 7 years 5 months). 
Prior to commencing school, none of the kindergarten children had attended pre-school 
although a few had attended day-care centres in the previous year. All the kindergarten 
children were described by their teachers as still being in the “pre-reading” phase. 


Instrument 

A group survey test comprising three subtests was devised for use in this study. 
Items from the Linguistic Awareness in Reading Readiness (LARR) Tests (Ayers et al., 
1977) which had been found to be effective predictors of subsequent reading achievement 
for grade one Canadian children (Downing et al., 1978; Ayers and Downing, 1982) were 
used in the first two subtests. The third subtest was similar in presentation to the LARR 
material and was designed to test more advanced concepts about the processes involved 
in reading text. 


Subtest 1: The functions and purposes of literacy 

Twenty-two of the 44 items from the LARR Test 1: Recognising Literacy Behav- 
iour and 20 of the 40 items in Test 2: Understanding Literacy Functions were taken to 
make up Subtest 1 in this study. Each item is one or a set of four simple black line 
drawings which represent various everyday objects and activities, many of which involve 
reading and writing. In response to the tester’s instruction, “Put a circle around the 
picture that . . .”, children are required to indicate the appropriate illustration/s or section 
of an illustration by drawing a circle around it in response to the test question. Because 
previous studies (Downing et al., 1978; Swanson and Mason, 1984) noted that the large 
number of items testing each concept in the LARR tests tended to make them unnecessar- 
ily long for young children, some redundant items were eliminated. Four items testing 
each of the concepts were retained and made into one subtest containing 26 items. This 
subtest became Subtest 1 intended to tap the following concepts: 
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recognition of the reading act; recognition of the writing act; recognition of differ- 
ence between print and illustrations; awareness that written language conveys a 
message; awareness of various purposes for reading; awareness of various purposes 
for writing. 


Subtest 2: Concepts about the technical features of written language 

The LARR Test 3: Concepts about the Technical Features of Written Language be- 
came Subtest 2. In this test some minor modifications were made to illustrations and the 
wording of a number of items where they were judged to be ambiguous or worded 
inappropriately for Australian subjects. The test consisted of 30 items intended to tap the 
following concepts: 


concept of a letter (both upper and lower case), word, number, sentence; 
tion (full stop, question mark, inverted commas, comma); knowledge of Meton, 
ality on a page, in a line of text, or a word (left to right, first, last, top and bottom). 


Subtest 3: Concepts about the process of reading 

The third subtest was designed to measure concepts about the processes of reading 
not included in the LARR test. It contained items which measure the ability to track 
words in a line of print, word discrimination within a text, grapheme-phoneme knowl- 
edge, and orthographic awareness. A number of researchers have found that knowledge 
of these and similar concepts are predictors of subsequent reading achievement (Francis, 
1977, 1982; Clay, 1979a, 1979b: Day and Day, 1980; Johns, 1980). Some sample items 
from ‘this subtest may be found in the appendix to this paper. Subtest 3 consisted of 22 
items intended to tap the following concepts: 


awareness of variation in letter patterns (visual word matching, visual matching of 
letter sequences in words); awareness of the match between spoken and written lan- 
guage (matching spoken to written words, rhyming words, awareness of oral and 
written words sequence in sentences); grapho-phonic awareness; and orthographic 
awareness. 


Procedure 

Testers who were practising infant grade teachers tested the children in grade 
groups of no more than 12 children with another person present to assist in supervision. 
Each subtest was given in the morning on each of three days to avoid tiring the children. 
While all kindergarten children seemed comfortable when following instructions and 
selecting item answers in Subtests 1 and 2 a considerable number of children became 
confused about the task when attempting to complete Subtest 3 which tested more com- 
plex print concepts. They required a good deal of further explanation, personal attention 
and reassurance although there had been no evidence of this behaviour when Subtest 1 or 
Subtest 2 were administered and the format and procedures for Subtest 3 were very 
similar. It was therefore decided that the performance of kindergarten children should 
only be assessed on Subtests 1 and 2 which measured knowledge of the functions and 
purposes of written language, and knowledge of the technical features and language of 
reading instruction. Grade one and grade two children were able to cope comfortably 
with all three subtests. 


Scoring 

Using the scoring procedure of the LARR test recommended by the authors, Ayers 
et al. (1977), children were given a mark only if the whole item was correctly answered. 
No mark was awarded for partially correct items. For example, if two objects could be 
circled as part of the correct answer, a child was given no credit for circling only one, 
even if no incorrect item were circled. All tests were marked twice by different markers 
to ensure accuracy in scoring and totalling of scores. 
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RESULTS 
The results were first analysed to reveal developmental trends of children’s con- 
cepts about written language across the grades in the first three years of schooling. 


Reliability of tests 

The Kuder-Richardson formula 20 was used to determine the internal consistency 
among test items. Reliability coefficients are shown below in Table 1. Kindergarten 
reliability coefficients for Subtests 1 and 2 are high and similar to those obtained in the 
trial of the revised LARR test reported by two of the authors (Ayers and Downing, 1982). 
Reliability coefficients were calculated on each subtest for each grade after items that had 
zero variance were omitted. The reliability coefficients for grades one and two in Subtest 
3 indicate a high internal consistency among the test items for that subtest for both 
grades. 


TABLE 1 
RELABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF SUBTESTS, 1,2 AND 3 BY GRADE 


Subtest 1 Subtest 2 Subtest 3 
Q6items) (30items) (22 items) 


I T r 
Kindergarten (N=47) 0.91 0.88 = 
Grade One (N=80) 0.70 0.65 0.91 
Grade Two  (N=62) 0.67 0.66 0.81 


As anticipated, the reliability coefficients for grades one and two in Subtests 1 and 
2 were considerably lower than those of the kindergarten children. Grade one results and 
grade two results in Subtests 1 and 2 yielded a number of items with zero or very low 
variances when items were answered correctly by almost all students, and estimates of 
the internal consistency of the subtests for these grades are assumed to have been de- 
pressed by the consequent reduction in test variance and item intercorrelation values. A 
similar, though less marked effect, occurred in the Subtest 3 results for grade two. 


Grade performance 
Table 2 presents the grade mean scores and standard deviations on each of the three 


subtests. 


TABLE 2 
GRADE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS on SUBTESTS 1, 2 AND 3 
Subtest 1 Subtest 2 Subtest 3 

(total score=26) (total score=30) (total score=22) 

Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Kindergarten (N=47) 14.55 6.81 15.66 6.39 — — 
Grade One (N=80) 19.09 3.28 24.34 3.06 14.53 5.71 
Grade Two (N=62) 20.27 2.91 27.42 2.39 20.31 2.39 


An analysis of variance, which was employed to determine whether the pupils in 
the three grades differed significantly in their performance in each of the three subtests, 
revealed a significant difference between the mean scores of grades for each of the 
subtests: Subtest 1 (F = 25.27, df 2, 186, P<0.001), Subtest 2 (F = 121.75, df 2, 186, 
P<0.001), and Subtest 3 (F = 55.92, df 1, 140, P<0.001). 
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However, there were problems with the interpretation of the ANOVA because the 
lack of homogeneity of within-cell variances which was not removable by standard forms 
of data transformation. Therefore, chi-square comparisons of frequency distributions were 
used (Kirk, 1968) to confirm the relationship between grade and score on concept sub- 
tests. 


ee analysis of paired grades, shown in summarised form in Table 3, yielded 
significant differences between adjacent grades in each of the subtests. The contingency 
coefficients confirm the substantial association between score levels and grades. 


TABLE3 
CHI SQUARE ANALYSES OF PAIRED GRADES BY CONCEPTS SUBTEST SCORES 
Kinder vs Grade One Grade One vs Grade Two 
Chi? df P Cc Chi? df P cc. 
Subtest 1 42.34 24 0.012 0.50 26.42 16 0.048 0.40 
Subtest 2 73.88 26 0.000 0.61 43.56 14 0.0001 0.48 
Subtest 3 — — — — 63.21 18 0.000 0.56 


c.c. = contingency coefficient 


The nature of the relationship between grade and concept scores is further illus- 
trated in Table 4 which sets out the median score values and shows an increase from 
kinder to grade two for the percentage of children in each grade above the median 
score for the total sample, confirming the substantial association between score levels and 
grades. 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GRADE LEVEL AND MEDIAN SCORE FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 
ON Eacu SUBTEST 


Ch? df P c.c. Median % total sample 2 
No. of items median score 
Kinder Gradel Grade2 
(N47) N80) (N62) 


Subtest 1 74.44 46 0.005 0.53 19/26 40% 51% 16% 
Subtest 2 151.30 54 0.000 0.67 24/30 6% 65% 95% 
Subtest 3 63.21 18 0.000 0.56 19/22 — 28% 85% 
cc. = contingency coefficient 


The results confirm that there is a developmental poa in the acquisition of 
concepts about written language and that the reliability of the tests used to measure their 
acquisition in this study is acceptable. Of particular interest is the evidence that in the 
early part of the kindergarten year, when most children were unable to recognise even a 
few familiar words, they already had some knowledge of the purposes and functions of 
print, and were aware of some of the conventions of print. These concepts continue to 
develop during the following years while new concepts emerge. It should also be noted, 
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however, that one third of the 47 kindergarten children knew less than 50 per cent of the 
concepts related to the purposes and functions of written language measured in Subtest 1. 
Moreover, even after one year of school attendance, grade one children’s responses to 
items in Subtest 1 indicated that a small number of children (8 per cent) were still 
uncertain about the difference between the act of reading and the act of writing and of the 
difference between drawing a picture and writing something. It suggests that a large 
minority of children may enter kindergarten with a low level of understanding about 
functions and purposes of written language which could affect their ability to cope with 
the instructional tasks related to reading and writing and to interpret some of the instruc- 
tion register used when written language is the subject of discussion. 


Evidence of the difference between the level of children’s concepts about written 
language in the early school grades reflects the finding? of Day and Day (1980) and 
Johns (1980) who tested beginning readers using the Concepts about Print Test (Clay, 
1979b) and found significant differences between the children in their knowledge of 
concepts about the conventions used in written language 


Development patterns in written language concepts 

The major focus of this part of the study was to examine the usefulness of a three- 
component model of logically distinguishable functions in detailing children’s develop- 
ment of concepts about written language in the first years of schooling. 


A factor analysis of the results was carried out in order to examine patterns and 
inter-relationships in the development of concepts about literacy during the first three 
years of school instruction. The items included in the three subtests in this study were 
selected to measure logically distinguishable concepts based upon research discussed 
earlier, as summarised below: 


Subtest 1: Concepts of the functions and purposes of written language 


(i) recognition of written language 
(ii) recognition of reading behaviours 
a recognition of writing behaviours 
iv) awareness of purposes for reading 
(v) awareness of purposes for writing 


Subtest 2: Concepts about the technical features and conventions of written language 
(i) directionality 
(ii) discrimination of letters 
(iii) recognition of a word 
(iv) awareness of punctuation 
(v) awareness of metalinguistic terms 


Subtest 3: Concepts about the processes of reading 


(i) awareness of letter pattems 

(ii) awareness of match between spoken and written language 
(iii) grapho-phonic awareness 

(iv) orthographic knowledge (letter order) 


The results of the factor analyses based on kindergarten, grade one and grade two 
samples are presented below. These analyses examined the responses of the sample of 47 
kindergarten, 80 grade one and 62 grade two subjects in order to ascertain whether there 
were identifiable factors within these subtests and whether they included a range of items 
that measure the concepts intended. 


Separate factor analyses of the item correlation matrices for Concepts Subtests 1 
and 2 were undertaken for each of two groups, kindergarten and grade one. Grade two 
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data from Subtests 1 and 2 were not factor analysed as a large number of the items were 
answered correctly by most grade 2 children. The item correlation matrices of grade one 
and grade two for Concepts Subtest 3 were subjected to separate factor analyses. Kinder- 
garten children had not been tested with this material. 


The maximum likelihood method of factor soy bi was used to determine the 
minimum number of factors needed to explain the correlations among the items. Oblimin 
rotations were used as it was expected that factors could be correlated. Factors are 
defined in terms of those items with factor loadings of 20.40 for kindergarten (N=47) and 
2 0.30 for grade one (N=80) and grade two (N=62), as loadings of this magnitude are 
significantly different (P< 0.01) from zero. 


Subtest 1: Concepts of the functions and purposes of literacy 

A maximum likelihood factor analysis of the responses of 47 kindergarten pupils in 
Subtest 1, which measured concepts about the functions and purposes of literacy, pro- 
vided five factors. The responses of 80 grade one students to the items in Subtest 1 also 
provided five factors but provided no minimum, so the six-factor solution which provided 
a chi square of 178.32 (P=0.226) was accepted while recognising that five factors might 
be sufficient. Item 4 was omitted from the grade one analysis as the item was answered 
correctly by all children. 


The rotated factor pattern matrices for the two solutions obtained using the kinder- 

n and grade one Subtest 1 results are presented in summary in Table 5. Factor 
oadings of the items are listed in italics for the factors identified in the kindergarten 
group. To show how these factors split in the grade one solution, factor loadings are 
presented in plain type. Where items do not have any significant loading, the highest 
actual loading has been included in brackets. 


In kindergarten the items that load on Factor 1 suggest that it describes recognition 
of environmental print. Factor 2 is loaded with items which snowed mar hand- 
written material as well as printed material may be read by others. This factor can be 
regarded as an awareness that written language has different forms. The items which load 
on Factor 3 test knowledge of the purposes for reading and writing such as enjoying a 
story, looking for a telephone number, advertising a sale, or leaving a message. Items 
loading on Factor 4 define it as recognition of the act of writing. In these items subjects 
are required to select illustrations of people who are writing and reject those of people 

inting or drawing. In Factor 5 the items tap an awareness that the purpose of written 
guage is to communicate a message and that this is different from communicating 
pictorially. 

In the grade one analysis, the components of Factor 1 in kindergarten representing a 
discrimination of environmental print ou into three separate factors. The items loading 
on Factor 1 in grade one clearly define this factor as an ability to recognise environmental 
print. Factor 2 is loaded with items which are intended to tap awareness of various 
Situations in which people read and this factor is best described as awareness of reading 
behaviour. The items with the most significant loadings on Factor 3 indicate that this 
factor is tapping children’s knowledge that there is a difference between the functions of 
writing and illustrating. Children must indicate that only the print can be read and not the 
illustration that accompanies it. This suggests that the factor is a recognition of the 
function of written language. Factor 4 in grade one is loaded with a number of items that 
also were represented in kindergarten’s Factor 2. These items tap knowledge that hand- 
written material as well as printed material may be read by others so this factor can be 
described as an awareness that written language has different forms. Factor 5 describes a 
knowledge of the varied purposes for reading. Factor 6 relates to an awareness that the 
reason for writing is to record or communicate a message or intention to a reader and is 
best interpreted as an awareness of the purposes for writing. 
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TABLE 5 


Rorarsp Facror PATTERN MATRICES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE Ons por SUBTEST ONE: 
CONCEPTS ABOUT THE FUNCTIONS AND PURPOSES op WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Factor 1 Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor2 Factor 4 Factor 3 Factor5 Factor 6 Factor 4 Factor 5 
kem Kinder Grade 1 Grade Gredel Kinder Grade 1 Kinder Grado! Gradel Kinder Kinder 


0.63 0.77 0.30 041 


-0.32 0.44 0.48 


0.57 0.70 

0.60 0.60 

0.63 0.54 
10| 0.68 0.75 
11 0.42 0.46 
12 | (039 0.32 


wfo | 2 ja ju |a f N fa 
kę 
o 
bo 
© 


16 048 (0.29 -042 
17 049 

18 -0.31 0,82 

19 053 039 

20 0.40 042 0.93 

21 0.60 (0.28 

22 O44 0.47 {0.39 

23 0.69 
24 0.61 0.40 

25 0.73 O31 

26 0.30 0.54 -(0.38) 


Note: Factor loadings of the items are listed in italics for the kindergarten group and in plain 
type for the associated factor or factors into which they split ın grade one. Where items do not 
have any significant loading the highest actual loading has been included in brackets. 


Evidently, at the grade one level, children’s knowledge of various common func- 
tions and purposes of literacy is clearly defined, indicating differences in the level and 
specificity of concepts about the functions and purposes of literacy between kindergarten 
and grade one as measured by this subtest. 


Subtest 2: Concepts of technical features of written language 


Maximum likelihood factor analyses of the responses of the 47 kindergarten chil- 
dren and 80 grade one children in Subtest 2 yielded a four-factor solution for kindergar- 
ten, but 10-factor solution for grade one. Factor loadings of the items are listed in italics 
for the kindergarten group and in plain type for the associated factor or factors into which 
they split in grade one. A summary of the significant loadings on the factors is shown in 
Table 6. 


In kindergarten, the items loading on Factor 1 define it as the ability to recognise 
letter or number symbols as distinct from other graphic symbols. Factor 2 taps the child’s 
ability to recognise the difference between a letter and a word. Factor 3 is a punctuation 
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TABLE 6 


ROTATED FACTOR PATTERN MATRICES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE Ong por Sustest Two: 
Concerts ABOUT THE FEATURES AND TECHNICAL ASPHCTS or WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Factor 1 Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor3 Factor 4 Factor 4 Factor 5 Factor3 Factor 6 Factor4 Factor 7 Factor 8 Factor 9 Factor 10 
kerd Kinder Grade 1 Grade 1 Grade 1 Grade] Kinder Grade] Kinder Grado] Kinder Grade 1 Grado} Gradol Gradel 


069 
0.39 0.44 
086 0.39 0.86 
099 0.30 0.40 
O55 0.38 
0.78 0.83 0.45 
0.68 1.00 
056 0.41 
0.56 0.37 


ND} OS | j | OA fe [09 N je 


10 | 0.51 0.78 


12 0.39 -043 045 052 

13 0.98 

14 0.30 0.98 

15 | 056 0.98 

16 | 054 0.83 

17| 055 0.52 

18 0,30 0.39 

19 0.48 0.37, 

0.81 


-040 0.56 
082 0.60 
092 0.90 
0.26 -0.92 _-0.86 043 
-0.74 0.11 
0.40 0.59 


BINH (SBI SS 


29 0.55 
30 0.99 


Note: Factor loadings of the items are listed in itahcs for the kindergarten group and in plam type for the associated factor 
or factors into which they split in grade one, Where items do not have any significant loading the highest actual loading 
has been included in brackets. 


recognition factor and Factor 4 describes recognition of terms used in written language 
such as number, word, line, sentence and letter. 


By comparison, the factor analysis of grade one Subtest 2 results indicates greater 
specificity in knowledge of technical concepts in children’s second year of schooling. 
Kindergarten’s Factor 1 is split in the grade one analysis and the items load on four 
separate factors. Factor 1 in grade one is recognition of the difference between number 
and letter symbols because it describes knowledge of what is meant by the technical 
terms “number” and “letter” as well as the ability to discriminate between letters and 
numbers. Items in Factor 2 probe the extent and level of the subject’s familiarity with 
various representations of written language, and so it can be described as recognition of 
the features of written language. Factor 3 is a word discrimination factor sia en not 
only an awareness of words as a set of graphemes bounded by spaces, but also knowledge 
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that punctuation symbols always have a separate function although they may appear to be 

part of the final word or initial word in a sentence. Factor 4 represents grade one chil- 

dren’s ability to distinguish between the different functions of written symbols which are 

prapnicaly similar, for example, an awareness of the difference between 2 and Z and 
een the function of a full stop and the dot on an “i”. 


Factor 5 in the grade one analysis corresponds to Factor 2 in kindergarten, indicat- 
ng ee of the difference between letters and words. In Factor 6, the two items 
relating to the question mark load on a separate factor as they did in the kindergarten 
Factor 3 as a punctuation recognition factor. Factor 7 is defined by a doublet of items 
representing the subject’s concept of directionality of a page of text. While this factor did 
not appear in the kindergarten analysis, it cannot be assumed that this concept has not 
been acquired by subjects in that grade. A likely explanation is that for kindergarten 
subjects knowledge of directionality in print may have been confounded by the need to 
know also the meaning of the language terms in the question. 


Factor 8 and Factor 9 indicate a clear case of the development of concepts in the 12 
months between kindergarten and grade one. The three items in Factor 8 relate to knowl- 
edge of upper and lower case print and of what constitutes capital letters when presented 
either singly or in a sentence. The items loading on Factor 9 indicate that this factor 
relates to the subject’s recognition of a written sentence. 


Subtest 3: Concepts about the reading process 

In Subtest 3 separate factor analyses of the responses of the 80 grade one children 
and the 62 grade two children were undertaken. Two items were omitted from the grade 
one analysis and four items were omitted from the grade two analysis as they were 
answered correctly by all children. Analyses yielded five factor solutions for both grade 
one and grade two although only four factors could be clearly defined for either grade. 
The rotated factor pattern matrices for the two solutions obtained using the grade one and 
grade two results are presented in summary in Table 7. 


In grade one Factor 1 is clearly defined by most of the items testing subjects’ 
ability to visually match words or letters and the factor which may be described as word/ 
letter cluster matching. The items that load on Factor 2 indicate that this factor describes 
orthographic knowledge. These items all tap various aspects of the knowledge of the 
relationship between sound and letter patterns within well known words. Factor 3 is 
defined by four items which require subjects to exercise any grapho-phonic knowledge at 
their disposal together with syntactic knowledge to match a spoken sentence with the one 
that has the appropriate word order. In the items that load on Factor 4, there are three 
sentences that are semantically and syntactically correct and are similar in meaning. The 
subjects must identify the one spoken by the examiner. This factor taps subjects’ ability 
to use visual-auditory memory to search systematically for and match a specific spoken 
message with its exact written equivalent. It could be best described as the operation of 
semantic and syntactic knowledge. 


Factor 1 in grade two is very similar to Factor 1 in grade one, testing children’s 
ability to visually match word/letter clusters. Factor 2, which is defined by seven items, 
requires children to use their knowledge of beginning or ending consonants and therefore 
could be labelled as grapho-phonic knowledge. The fact that a number of the items from 
Factor 1 also load on this factor led to the assumption that the grade two children were 
identifying letter clusters phonetically as well as visually. Whereas in grade one items 
measuring orthographic knowledge cluster together with items involving the implementa- 
tion of semantic and syntactic expectations on Factor 2, in grade two items measuring 
nee knowledge cluster with the, visual pattern matching items on Factor 2 and 
Factor 3. ; 
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TABLE 7 


Roratep Facror PATTERN MATRICES por GRADE ONE AND GRADE Two por SusTast 
Taree: Concepts ABOUT THE Processes of READING 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor3 Factor 4 Factor 5 
itor Grade 1 Grade! Grade 1 Grade 1 Grade 1 Grade2 Grade2 Grado2 Grado2 Grade 2 


1 (0.28) 0.79 

21 0.64 0.87 039 O31 

3| 041 031 040 032 

4| 040 0.42 0.30 

S| 043 035 035 034 0.50 

6 031 074 083 

9 048 0.70 

10 0.83 00. 0.42 

11 | 050 038 0.75 

12} 069 054 058 0.34 
1 0.34 0.37 0.33 
14 0.60 0.66 

15 069 0.30 

16 080 1.04 

7 (029) 041 033 
18 (0.29) 046 0.74 

19 041 0.41 

20 (0.29) 033 054 034 

21 0.60 0.45 

2 (0.29) 0391 


Factor 3 relates more clearly to the ability to discern appropriate phat di ed 
eget within words and is best described as orthographic knowledge. The items which 
define this factor (11, 13, 14, and 20) provide no clues through the beginning and 
ending consonants and require analysis of the internal structure of the word before a 
decision can be made. 


Seven items load on Factor 4 in grade two, which is defined by items that involve 
the knowledge of the link between oral and written language. Two highly significant 
items tap the children’s ability to use their semantic and syntactic expectations as well as 
word analysis. This factor appears to combine knowledge tapped by Factors 2 and 4 in 
grade one which describe knowledge of sound-symbol relationships and an awareness of 
the match between oral and written language units. While the factor is best described as a 
semantic and syntactic knowledge factor, some of the items loading on this factor suggest 
that at this stage it also involves knowledge of the confirmatory role of grapheme- 
phoneme relationships in word identification. 


The outcome for each of the logically distinguishable functions is summarised in 
Figure 1, 
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FIGURE 1 





SUBTEST 1 KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUNCTIONS AND PURPOSES OF LITERACY 





Logical Function Identified Factor 
Kindergarten Grade One 
i. Recognition af wntten language Recognition of Recognition of environmental print 
environmental pnnt Awareness of range of 
: environmental print 


ii. Recognition of reading behaviours Awareness of the relationship Awareness of the relationship 
between reading and wnting between reading and writing 
iii. Recognition of writing behaviours Recognition of the writing act Awareness of how written lanuage is 


Ser produced 
iv. Awareness of purposes forreading Awareness of reading and Awareness of purposes for reading 
S 
v. Awareness of purposes for writing Awareness of purposes for writing 


SUBTEST2 TECHNICAL FEATURES AND CONVENTIONS OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Logical Function Identified Factor 
Kindergarten Grade One 
i Awareness of letter forms Recognition of numbers and Differentiation between numbers 
letters and letters 
Discrimination of forms of written 
language 


Awareness of different functions of 
letter, namber, punctuation symbols 


i. Durectionality not identified Direchonality 
iii. Recognition of words Recogmtuon of term for word Recogmtion of words 
iv. Awareness of punctuation Punctuation recognition Punctuation recognition 


Sentence discrimination 
v. Awareness of metalinguistic terms Recognition of difference Recognition of difference between 
between letters and words letters and words 





Recognition of upper and lower case 
, letters 
SUBTEST3 PROCESSING WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
Logical Function Identified Factor 
Grade One Grade Two 
i Awareness of variation in letter Wordfletter cluster matching  Word/letter cluster matching 
patterns ' 
ii. Grapho-phonic knowledge Grapho-phonic knowledge Grapho-phonic knowledge 
iii. Awareness of match between Semantic and syntactic Semantic and syntactic knowledge 
spoken and wniten language knowledge 


iv. Orthographic knowledge Orthographic knowledge Orthographic knowledge 


When examining the correlations between factors, the values used previously (kin- 
dergarten20.4 and grades one and two20.3) were taken as rough indicators that the 
correlation between factors was significantly different from zero. In the Subtest 1 analy- 
sis of the kindergarten results the recognition of environmental print factor was signifi- 
cantly related to awareness of purposes for reading and writing factor (r=0.49). The 
ability to recognise environmental print is acquired early and the fact that the environ- 
mental print concept relates significantly to awareness of the purposes for reading and 
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writing indicates that it may facilitate the development of other concepts through stimu- 
lating the child to ask questions and find out more about written language. Gibson 
(Gibson and Yonas, 1968) has pointed out that the children’s nepal to discriminate 
between writing and other graphic forms must be basic to the notion of reading and it is 
quite likely that this is what the relationship between environmental print concepts and 
awareness of the purposes of written language represents. After a year of instruction, 
however, in grade one neither this nor any other factor relates significantly to other 
concepts about the functions and purposes of written language. 


In both the kindergarten and the grade one analysis of Subtest 2, measuring techni- 
cal features of written language, no significant correlation was found between any of the 
factors. Four factors in the grade one analysis of Subtest 3, testing concepts of written 
language processes, were found to be significantly related. Written word/letter cluster 
matching was correlated to the extent of 0.30 with grapho-phonic knowledge and 0.36 
with orthographic knowledge. Grapho-phonic knowledge was also correlated to the ex- 
tent of 0.50 with orthographic knowledge and 0.43 with orthographic knowledge. A 
relationship between these factors would be anticipated. Once word boundary awareness 
is established, the beginning reader is free to develop and utilise phoneme-grapheme 
knowledge and orthographic knowledge, to use knowledge of syntactic forms to synthe- 
sise individual words into meanin language (Clay, 1979a; Ehri, 1979; Henderson, 
1980; Morris, 1983). The relationships are depicted in Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 


A SUMMARY oF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FACTORS WHERE THEY OCCURRED IN EACH or THE THRER 
Susresrs IN Each GRADE. 


SUBTEST 1 
Concepts of the Functions and Purposes of Literacy. 


Kindergarten, 


Recognition of environmental print 


43 


Awareness of the purpeses for 
reading and writing 





SUBTEST 3 
Concepts about written language processes 


Grade One Grade Two 


go Wordsletter cluster matching |\ zg 
Grapho-phonie Orthograph 
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This appears to indicate that as the perceptual processing of word-units becomes 
more co-ordinated and automated the word becomes the frame within which phonemic 
segments and succession of letter arrangements can be examined. With the stable concept 
of a word in text established and no longer needing conscious monitoring, it is conceiv- 
able that the array of letters within the frame of the word and their correspondence to 
phonetic patterns become the subject of freed attentional resources. 


DISCUSSION 

Two results from the analyses require particular attention. Firstly, all logical func- 
tions were found within component factors for each grade, excepting directionality in 
kindergarten in Subtest 2, indicating that these could be regarded as valid indicators of 
the underlying constructs. Secondly, an examination of the correlations between factors 
for the different solutions indicates that with few exceptions most factors are largely 
independent in each grade in Subtests 1 and 2 (Figure 2). As anticipated, the component 
factors in Subtest 3 tended to be significantly related to each other in grade one although 
this relationship had lessened in grade two. 


Although the sample sizes used in the factor analyses in this study were too small 
to give a conclusive picture of the concepts that young children develop while learning to 
read and write in the first school years, the data make it clear that knowledge of all 
concepts increases significantly over the period of the first two school years. 


Two results were revealed in the factorial analyses of the three-component model. 
First, items measuring the logical functions within each component were found to be 
valid indicators of the underlying concepts. Second, the factorial analyses demonstrated 
that even in the first months of school, the kindergarten children in this study displayed 
some knowledge of each of the logical functions in the two components of the test on 
which they were assessed. However, their knowledge of these functions appears to be 
predominantly at the level of recognition of overt behaviours and identification of gross 
similarities and differences in graphic displays. In the first component, concepts about the 
functions and purposes of written language, they identified written language in the envi- 
ronment, were aware that what was written was intended to be read, could recognise the 
act of writing, and were able to distinguish reading and writing from other activities. In 
the second component, concepts about the features and technical terms of written lan- 
guage, they could differentiate between numbers and letters and other graphic symbols, 
and could recognise some of the terms used in talking about written language. The grade 
one children appeared to have developed a keener awareness of the relationship between 
behaviour and purpose and displayed increased and more specific knowledge of concepts 
in the two components. These findings corroborate those of Lomax and McGee (1987) 
whose structural analyses of a developmental model of reading suggest that recognition 
of the graphic features of written language and some knowledge of the purposes and 
functions of written language are precursors of other print concepts relating to the proc- 
esses involved in reading text. 


In the third component, concepts about the processes of reading, grade one children 
displayed an awareness of each of four logical functions. They were able to visually 
analyse and match word and letter clusters, were aware of the relationship between 
language structures and written language, and demonstrated some orthographic knowl- 
edge and grapho-phonic awareness. The grade two children also showed gains in each of 
the three components, with a large percentage gaining almost perfect scores in the first 
two subtests that relate to knowledge of literacy behaviours and the features and technical 
terminology of written language. 


The results of the analyses demonstrate that concepts about the functions and 
purposes and features of written language begin to be acquired prior to knowledge of how 
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to process print, but that these early-developing constructs are still incomplete when other 
concepts about the processes of reading also berin to develop. These findings support a 
developmental model which implies that children will continue to increase in their knowl- 
edge of concepts within the hypothesised components and that new ts may be 

uired before earlier concepts are fully mastered (Day and Day, 1979; Lomax and 
McGee, 1987). 


The act of learning is determined by learners’ ability to interpret and respond to 
what they perceive to be the task and the goal to be achieved. The strategies that children 
develop in order to read are founded upon the understandings about reading that they 
have and the expectations about how it works which they develop through various experi- 
ences with written language. It follows, then, that children interpret and respond to 
written language tasks and contexts in various ways depending upon their own concepts 
about written language and its purposes and in the context of the instructional task being 
presented by the teacher. However, children enter school from various home backgrounds 
and with very different experiences and notions of literacy. In any classroom, the focus of 
instruction in various literacy activities is based on an implicit assumption about the 
understandings a school entrant already has or needs to develop in order to learn to read 
and write. Therefore, low levels of knowledge about the functions and purposes of liter- 
acy upon school entry may affect children’s subsequent ability to read 1f they are placed 
in instructional programmes based on the assumption that they already have acquired this 
knowledge. 


In a report of longitudinal study which, among other things, examined the relation- 
ship between reading achievement and home environment, Wells (1986) found that chil- 
dren who acquired high literacy skills in the first years of school were those who had 
regularly had stories told and read to them at home. Home-school programmes that 
encourage parents and teachers to provide frequent opportunities for children to read 
along with them, and share in stories, songs and rhymes, will expand children’s knowl- 
edge of books, the language of books, and the conventions of print. Parents and teachers 
can aim to build children’s awareness of the purposes and functions of written language 
in its various forms, through sharing the many occasions when the need to use written 
language in context arises — signs, notices, labels, message and letter writing, story book 
reading and reading to acquire information. Written materials should be produced in 
contexts that will signal their purposes, encourage their and stimulate children’s 
desire to use them. In this way, children can experience the reality of what is involved in 
being a reader and writer. 
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APPENDIX 


SAMPLE OF ITEMS FROM SUBTEST 3 


4. Put your finger on the little black circle. Put 
a circle around the word in the row that has 
an ending just like the one in the box. 


© look} cook loud like Jack 


12. Put your finder on the black star. Put a circle 
¥ her car today fun around the word that sounds almost the same 


as “gun” . . . it sounds almost the same as “gun”. 
Boys and grils come uot to paly. 


Boys nad girls coem out ot play. 





“\ 13. Put your finger on the picture of the boy 
i and girl playing. Put a circle around the 
story that says, “Boys and girls come out to 
play”. 


I can ride a bike. 
T can read a book. 
I can eat a cake. EL 18. Put your finger on the girl. Put a circle 
around the story that goes with the picture. 
Y) AN 
NN 
ee is 
Jack and hill the Jill up went. 
Jill the up and Jack went hill. 24. Put your finger on Jack and Jill. Put a circle 





around the story that says “Jack and Jill 
went up the hill”. .. . “Jack and Jill went up 
the hill”. 


q 
Jack and Jill went up the hill. \Y 
™ 


Br. J. educ. Psychol., 60, 284-298, 1990 


FACTORS RELATED TO THE ACADEMIC ATTAINMENTS OF 
CHILDREN WITH DOWN’S SYNDROME 


By PATRICIA SLOPER, CLIFF CUNNINGHAM, STEPHEN TURNER Anp 
CHRISTINA KNUSSEN 
(Hester Adrian Research Centre, University of Manchester) 


Summary. The attainments in reading, number and writing skills, of 117 children with Down's 
syndrome, aged 6 to 14 years, were assessed using checklists completed by teachers. In a 
study of child and family functioning a wide range of variables was measured and the relation- 
ships of these to academic attainments were investigated using multivariable analysis. The 
children’s mental age scores were most strongly related to academic attainments scores, but, in 
addition, of school attended, gender, chronological age and fathers’ scores on a measure 
of locus of control were significantly related. The results are discussed in terms of their 
implications for educational placement and curriculum, and the role of fathers in their chil- 
dren's education. 


INTRODUCTION 

IN recent years considerable interest has been shown in the attainments of children with 
Down’s syndrome in the traditional academic skills, particularly in reading (e.g., Buck- 
ley, 1985; Lorenz et al., 1985; Casey et.al., 1988). ite this, representative data on 
levels of attainment are sparse. Some single case studies are reported (e.g., Duffen, 
1979), and studies using group data have often been confined to small, selected groups 
who were able to achieve above the basal level on standard reading or number tests (e.g. 
Dunsdon et al., 1960; Pieterse and Treloar, 1981). Three studies provide data on more 
representative samples. Carr (1988) reports data on 41 people with Down’s syndrome for 
whom reading and number tests were administered at the age of 21 years, as part of a 
longitudinal study. She notes that only two-fifths of these were able to gain reading ages 
on a standard reading test. “Reading levels” were computed for those who were able to 
name at least some letters but did not score on the reading test. Three-quarters gained a 
score on the arithmetic test. It appears, therefore, that wider measures than standard tests, 
including pre-reading and number levels, are needed to investigate the full range of 
attainment in children with Down’s syndrome. 


Buckley and Sacks (1987), in a study of 90 children with Down’s syndrome aged 
11 to 17 years, report data on reading, writing and number skills, in terms of percentages 
of children attaining different levels of skills, e.g., can read sentences, can write own 
name, can do simple addition. Overall scores were computed for school achievement and 
the relationship between those scores and family position, social class and school was in- 
vestigated. Significant effects of social class were found, showing advantages for chil- 
dren from non-manual backgrounds, on reading, number and ov scores. 


Shepperdson (1988) reports data on the reading and number skills of 51 teenagers, 
noting that, although there was a strong relationship between reading ability and scores 
on the Reynell Language Scale, this relationship was not wholly consistent, as some 
teenagers with high scores on the Reynell scale could not read at all. She suggests that 
teenagers attending schools for children with moderate learning difficulties were more 
likely to have mastered academic skills, and that there were some children for whom it 
seemed likely that they could only read a little because they had not been taught. How- 
ever, no data are provided to support these suggestions. 
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Thus, existing studies point to considerable variability in attainment and it appears 
that this may not wholly be accounted for by differences in mental age or IQ. Whilst IQ 
may be a strong predictor of academic attainment, as in the general population (e.g., 
Pellegrini et al., 1987), further investigation of which other factors relate to attainment 
can provide important information for intervention and education programmes. Evidence 
on the links between IQ and family factors, such as parental education and social class, 
for children with Down’s syndrome is conflicting (Carr, 1985). It may be that such 
factors show stronger links with attainments. 


Studies which have investigated the factors related to the academic attainments of 
people with Down’s syndrome after controlling for IQ are few. There is some evidence 
from such studies of higher levels of attainment for children in mainstream schools 
compared with those in special schools in number work (Casey et al., 1988) and reading 
(Lorenz et al., 1985); females compared with males, those from non-manual occupational 
backgrounds compared with those from manual backgrounds, and home-reared compared 
with non-home-reared in both reading and number skills (Carr, 1988). 


In the non-handicapped population links have been shown between social and 
family factors and reading and number attainment (e.g., Rutter et al., 1970; Hewison and 
Tizard, 1980; Marjoribanks, 1987). A number of studies have found home environment 
variables such as cohesion, conflict and engagement in cultural and recreational activities 
to be related to school achievement in both handicapped and non-handicapped samples 
(Nihira et al., 1984). Evidence from studies of children with disabilities increasingly 
points to the importance of family attitudes and involvement in relation to the children’s 
school achievements (e.g., Nihira et al., 1983; Bodner-Johnson, 1986). 


However, there may be considerable intercorrelation between such factors as type 
of schooling and social class, and the delineation of the most important factors requires 
studies of representative samples, measuring social, demographic and family factors and 
using multivariable statistical methods. The present study aimed to measure the attain- 
ments of a representative sample of children with Down’s syndrome, aged 7 to 14 years, 
in reading, number and writing skills, and to ascertain the factors related to levels of 
attainment, over and above the effect of mental age. Multiple regression analysis was 
used to investigate the relationship between attainment and a wide range of social, demo- 
graphic, child and family variables and to delineate the independent effects of such 
variables. 


METHOD 


Sample 
The sample consisted of families in the Manchester Down’s Syndrome Cohort. 
This cohort of 181 families of children with Down’s syndrome, born between 1973 and 
1980, re nts 90 per cent of all such births in the Greater Manchester area over this 
period. In the early years the families participated in a home-based early intervention 
gramme (Cunningham, 1986). At the time of the present study 127 families remained 
in the cohort. Attenvation had been entirely due to deaths of children and families mov- 
ing away from the area. Four families declined to participate in the present study, giving 
a total of 123 families in the sample. 


Data were collected through standardised assessments of the children carried out by 
research staff, checklists completed by teachers, and self-report questionnaires and inter- 
views with mothers and fathers. Child assessment data and teacher checklists were ob- 
tained on all children, 121 mothers (99 per cent) were interviewed and 118 (97 per cent) 
returned questionnaires, 97 fathers (86 per cent) were interviewed and 87 (77 per cent) 
returned questionnaires. The data reported in this paper are based on the 118 children 
whose mothers returned questionnaires. The social class distribution of this sample based 
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on current or last occupation of the head of the household compared with national statis- 
tics (OPCS, 1987) is given in Table 1. The sample shows a slight over-representation of 
social classes I, If and II non-manual compared to national figures, but this is not 
significant (y7=3.75, df=3, NS). 


TABLE 1 
Soca Crass DISTRIBUTION (PERCENTAGES) 


I te M non-man Iman IV v 
Down's syndrome cohort* 8(9) 26081) 19 (22) 32 (38) 14(16) 2(2) 


1985 National figures** 7 21 17 38 13 4 


Numbers in parenthesis 

* Based on Registrar General Classification of Occapations (1980) for father’s present 
occupation where currently unemployed, and mother’s current or last occupation if single 
parent mother. 

** For economically active males aged 25-64. 


Eleven families (9 per cent) were headed by a single parent. Ten families (8 per 
cent) were foster or adoptive families, the remainder consisted of at least one natural 

t. In 20 families (18 per cent) the father was unemployed at the time of the study. 
Fifty-eight mothers (49 per cent) were employed, 43 (36 per cent) working part-time. 


The mean maternal age at the time of the study was 39.1 years, range 23 to 55; 
mean paternal age 40.9 years, range 27 to 62; mean child age 9.2 years, range 6 to 14. 
Sixty-three per cent of the children were male. The mental age of the children was 
assessed by members of the research team at the time of the study, using the McCarthy 
Scales of Children’s Abilities (McCarthy, 1972) and, for six children who were not able 
to obtain a basal level on this test, the Bayley Scale of Infant Development (Bayley, 
1969). Mean mental age was 43.3 months, range 8 to 90 months, SD 12.7. 


The children attended a total of 60 different schools. Thirteen children (11 per cent) 
attended ordinary classes in mainstream schools; eight (7 per cent), units in mainstream 
schools; 18 (15 per cent), MLD schools; 76 (64 per cent), SLD schools; one child, an 
assessment unit; one, a school for the deaf and one was educated at home, by his parents. 


Procedure 

All parents were contacted by letter to inform them of the nature of the research 
and request their assistance. Following their agreement to participate, detailed self-report 
questionnaire booklets were sent to the parents and collected by interviewers. Open- 
ended interviews were carried out in the parents’ homes. Mothers and fathers were 
interviewed separately. The children were assessed in school and the completed checklist 
was obtained from the child’s teacher. Teacher checklists were completed within two 
weeks and parental interviews carried out within one month of the child’s assessment. 


Measures 


Academic attainments 

The teacher ee contained three checklists relating to the academic abili- 
ties of reading and use of written information, number skills and writing skills. As no 
standardised measures of these abilities were available which covered the early stages of 
pre-reading, number and writing skills as well as the more advanced skills, the checklists 
were constructed specifically for the study, based on those devised by Lorenz (1985) ina 
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study of children with Down’s syndrome. Checklist scores were obtained on all except 
the one child who was educated at home. 


The reading and use of information checklist comprised 17 levels from “matches 
pictures of most common objects” to “reads with understanding to get information, e.g., 
newspapers, brochures”. The number skills checklist comprised 22 levels from “discrimi- 
nates between largest and smallest est proop of objects” to “does simple division sums” 
followed by “can do more advan umber work. Please specify . . .”. The writing 
checklist comprised 19 levels from “holds pencil or crayon and attempts to scribble” to 

“writes imaginative pieces, creative writing”. (See Appendix A.) 


Each level within the checklists was scored as “Can’t do” (1); “Can do with help” 
(2); or “Can do” (3). Separate scores were computed for the three different areas, and 
summed to create an Academic Attainments Index. The possible range of scores was 15 
to 51 for reading, 22 to 66 for number, 19 to 57 for writing and 56 to 174 for the total 
index. 


Details of means and distribution of scores for the three checklists and the Aca- 
demic Attainments Index are given in Table 2. The skew of the distribution indicates _ 
in relation to the Leaps range of scores given above, the scores were gro oped towan 
the lower end of the scales. Internal consistency reliability was assessed for dex and 
the three subscales, and found to be satisfactory. Coefficient alpha values (Cronbach, 
1951) were 0.91, 0.93, 0.89 and 0.97 for reading, writing and number checklists and 
Academic Attainments Index, respectively. 


TABLE 2 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND DISTRIBUTION of SCORES FOR THE THREE ACADEMIC 
ÅÄTTAINMENTS SCALES AND THE ToraL Inpsx (N = 117) 


Mean Median Min Max. SD 


Reading 28.15 26 17 50 7.95 
Number 31.04 29 22 64 8.93 
Writing 29.87 28 19 52 6.46 
Academic Attamments Index 89.07 82 58 164 22.26 


The scores on the three checklists were highly ‘correlated: reading with number, r = 
0.87, P<0.001; reading with writing r = 0.86, P<0.001; number with writing r = 0.89, 
P<0.001. It was therefore decided to use the total scores as the outcome measure. The 
validity of the measure was supported by the significant correlations between the check- 
list and index scores and the independent assessments of mental age on stan 
tests: mental age with reading r = 0.74, number r = 0.73, writing r = 0.78, Academic 
Attainments Index r = 0.79, P<0.001 for all correlations. 


In addition to the teacher checklists, reading attainment was assessed on the Spar 
ane Test (Young, 1976) by the independent assessors. Only 20 children attained 
es on this test. For these children the mean reading age was 6.8 years, range 5.9 

«to OT 7 e correlation of reading age with scores on the reading checklist was 0.72 
(P<0.001) and with the scores on the Academic Attainment Index 0.70 (P<0.001). As the 
number attaining reading ages was small, only the wider measure of level of academic 
attainments, represented by the Academic Attainments Index scores, was used for further 
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analysis. The relationship between the index scores and a number of descriptor variables 
was investigated. 


Descriptor variables 

ese were mainly derived from the questionnaire which comprised a wide range 
of instruments of demonstrated reliability. and validity (Sloper et al., 1988). These meas- 
ures were selected to reflect a broad spectrum of child and family characteristics which 
the literature suggests may be associated with child and family functioning. The variables 
used in the analysis were: 


i) Child variables. Gender, chronological age; health problems; position in family; 
ype of school (for the purposes of analysis classification was mainstream, unit, MLD, 
LD: the three children in other placements were excluded); mental age and IQ; dis- 
tractability and excitability based on the ADIECAS scale (Evans and Hogg, 1984) com- 
leted by teachers; behaviour problems — scores on the Behaviour Problems Index 
Cunningham et al., 1986) completed separately by mothers and fathers. The correlation 
between mothers’ and fathers’ scores was 0.77 (P<0.001); mothers’ scores were used for 
the analysis to maximise numbers. Alpha reliability for the scale was 0.88. Amount of 
supervision and caretaking needed was assessed by mothers using the measure of Richman 
et al. (1982). In addition, where established instruments appropriate to this sample were 
not available, a number of measures were developed specifically for the study. These 
were: 


a) A 13-item Communicative Style checklist completed by teachers. This measure 
was designed to assess the effective use of communication skills, both verbal and gestu- 
ral, and was based on the work of Bates wwe and Miller (1978). Scoring was on a 
three-point format (never, sometimes, often). Alpha reliability for the checklist was 0.92 
and validity was indicated by a significant correlation with verbal age scores on the 
McCarthy Scales (r = 0.53 P<0.01). 


b) An 11-item Appearance checklist completed by teachers. The scale was adapted 
from those of Richardson et al. (1985) and Flynn (1989) and concerned features relating 
to physical attractiveness (e.g., weight, posture) and physical features typically found in 
Down’s syndrome (e.g., eye skin folds, tongue protrusion). Alpha reliability was 0.79, 
inter-rater reliability was assessed by completion of the items on the scale which did not 
require ratings of how often characteristics were present, by the researchers at the time of 
the children’s assessment. The correlation between researchers’ and teachers” scores was 
0.69 (P<0.001). Teachers also rated the attractiveness of the child in relation to other 
children on an analogue scale. The correlation between this rating and Appearance check- 
list scores was 0.59 (P<0.001). 


c) A 317-item Self-Sufficiency checklist completed separately by mothers and fa- 
thers. This scale was developed from the'Pathways to Independence Scale (Jeffree and 
Cheseldine, 1982); additional items were included to increase sensitivity for the present 
sample, and scoring was on a three-point scale (can do, can do with help, cannot do) 
instead of yes/no, in order to overcome the problems of completion noted by Jeffree and 
Cheseldine for the original scale. Alpha reliability for the present study was 0.97, the 
correlation between mothers’ and fathers’ scores was 0.81 (P<0.001). Mothers’ scores 
were used for the analyses as these were available for more children. Self-sufficiency 
scores showed a correlation of 0.71 (P<0.001) with the independent assessments of men- 
tal age on the McCarthy scale. 


d) A measure of the frequency of the children’s social contacts with other children 
was obtained through a questionnaire completed separately by mothers and fathers con- 
cerning the child’s membership of organisations and informal play contacts. Scores were 
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assigned on the basis of number and frequency of participation in these areas. Alpha 
reliability for the scale was 0.95, the mother/father correlation was 0.64 (P<0.001). Again 
mothers’ scores were used in the analyses as they included more children. 


ii) Parental and family characteristics. Social class; unemployment; parental edu- 
cational level; type of housing; car ownership; marital status; parental status — natural, 
foster or adoptive; age of parent; number of children in family; financial problems, 
number and frequency of contact with various services. The former measures were based 
on parents’ answers to questions in the self-report questionnaire. In addition, measures of 
type of housing and neighbourhood were rated by interviewers using ratings devised by 
Osborn et al. (1984). Published scales were used to address the following variables: 
personality — the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck and Eysenck, 1964); locus of 
control — the Brief Locus of Control Scale (Lumpkin, 1983); marital relationship — the 
Measure of Marital Satisfaction (Kelso et al., 1984); amount of social support from the 
Inventory of Parent Experiences (Crnic and Greenberg, 1983); characteristics of the 
family system — the Family Enviroment Scale (Moos and Moos, 1981); sibling behav- 
iour problems — Behaviour Checklist (Richman et al., 1982) for siblings under 6 years 
of age, Rutter Scale A (Rutter et al., 1970) for those aged 6 to 16; and interviewer ratings 
of parent-child relationships based on the method devised by Richman et al. (1982). 


iti) Life events. Occurrence of life events in the last year was measured by a 42-item 
checklist (Cheang and Cooper, 1984). This checklist also measures the individual’s per- 
ceptions of the strain of the events on a 10-point Likert-type scale. 


iv) Coping strategies. The Ways of Coping Questionnaire (Revised) (Folkman and 
Lazarus, 1985) was adapted to measure the ways in which parents coped with problems 
concerning their children with Down’s syndrome. Principle components factor analysis 

roduced five factors: (1) Practical coping; (2) Wishful thinking; (3) Stoicism; (4) Seek- 
ing emotional social support; (5) Passive acceptance. Proportional coping scores for each 
factor were used in the analysis as these take into account individual differences in 
relative use of ways of coping (Vitaliano et al., 1987). 


For measures in (ii) to (iv) scores were obtained from both mothers and fathers. 
Details of all measures can be found in Sloper et al. (1988). 


Statistical analysis 

The relationships between the outcome variable of Academic Attainments Index 
scores and descriptor variables were examined using one-way analysis of variance for 
categorical descriptor variables and regression plots for continuous variables. The linear- 
ity of all relationships was examined to determine whether variables could be entered in a 
multiple regression analysis. All variables significantly related to outcome at the univari- 
ate level proved suitable for entry into multiple regression analyses. 


Thus, a subset of descriptor variables was identified for inclusion in a multiple 
regression analysis. Descriptors were included if they were related to the outcome at the 5 
per cent level of significance, or if there were theoretical grounds for inclusion. 


Correlations between descriptor variables were computed and where variables were 
confounded (intercorrelations exceeded 0.59), bivariate analyses were used to determine 
which of the variables should be entered in the multivariable analysis. 


RESULTS 


Table 3 shows the variables significantly related to academic attainments scores in 
the univariate analyses. 
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Confounding of variables 
Intercorrelations exceeding 0.59, arid indicating statistical confounding, were found 
between a number of variables: mental age and IQ and self-sufficiency scores; Social 


TABLE 3 


VARIABLES SIGNIFICANTLY ASSOCIATED WITH ACADEMIC ATTAINMENTS IN 
UNIVARIATE ANALYSES 


N Gof Variance Significance 


associated level 
(a) Child 
Mental age 121 +62.2 0.000 
[Self-sufficiency 110 435.7 0.000] 
IQ 121 +30.9 0.000] 
Gender female 117 +11.7 0.000 
Distractability 122 -9.6 0.001 
Communicative style f 122 +18.8 0.000 
Chronological age A 122 +13.9 0.000 
Behaviour problems (M) 111 -7.8 0.003 
Behaviour problems (F) 82 -11.3 0.002 
Organisations Index 116 +9.6 0.001 
[Social life index 100 +7.9 0.005] 
(b) Parental 
Financial problems (M) i 115 -7.9 0.002 
Financial problems (F) ‘ 86 -5.9 0.024 
Coping — wishful thinking (M) 104 -4.9 0.024 
Coping — social support (M) 104 +4.4 0.032 
Coping ~ social support (F) 79 +7.0 0.019 
Locus of control (F) : 86 48.5 0.006 
Family cohesion (F) 85 +15.0 0.000 
Family expression (F) 83 +5.6 0.032 
Intellectual-cultural orientation (F) 83 +15.6 0.000 
Intellectual-cultural orientation (M) ' 106 +7.6 0.004 
Active-recreational orientation (F) 84 +15.5 0.000 
Active-recreational orientation (M) 107 +6.7 0.007 
Moral-religious emphasis (F) ; 83 +7.0 0.016 
Moral-religions emphasis (M) 105 +4.6 0.028 
Mother-child relationship i 119 +3.6 0.039 
(c) Socio-economicldemographic 
Type of school 115 +31.4 0.000 
Social class y 117 +4.9 0.016 
Father in employment . 110 +42 0.031 
Parental educational qualifications ' 120 43.9 0.030 
[School leaving age (F) 85 +5.7 0.028) 
Mother in employment 117 +3.6 0.041 
Car ownership 117 +5.6 0.010 
Recent iliness of mother 108 -4.1 0.036 
Single parent family 118 -4.0 0.030 
Mother's age 114 +3.55 0.047 


Notes: ++- = direction of relationship: + denotes high scores on variable 

associated with high scores on Academic Attainments Index: — denotes high 

scores on variable associated with low scores on Academic Attainments Index. 

(M) = measure denved from mothers’ 

Œ) = _ measure derived from fathers’ responses 

] = _ variable confounded with immediately preceding variable and not 
included in multivariable analysis 


Ea 
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Life and Organisations Index scores; parental educational qualifications and fathers’ school 
leaving age; and scores from mothers and fathers on variables which measured the same 
aspect of the child or family from both sources — the Behaviour Problems Index, finan- 
cial problems and the three subscales of the Family Environment Scale of Intellectual- 
Cultural Orientation, Active Recreational Orientation and Moral Religious Emphasis. 


In bivariate regression analyses mental age added significantly to the variance 
accounted for by IQ and self-sufficiency scores, and was also preferred as the most 
relevant to any explanation of the child’s level of achievement at school. The Organisa- 
tions Index score, which measured d gronp membership and attendance, proved more pow- 
erful than the more general Social Life Index, which covered both organisations and 
friendship patterns, as the latter showed no significant association with scores on the 
Academic Attainments Index. Neither parental educational qualifications, measuring the 
possession of higher educational qualifications by either parent, nor fathers’ school leav- 
ing age added significantly to the variance accounted for by each other. The former 
variable was selected for inclusion in the analysis as data were available on more subjects 
for this measure. In the case of confounded variables measured separately from responses 
of fathers and mothers, the analysis was run twice, once including mother variables and 
once including father variables, as it was deemed important to ascertain whether the 
views of either parent on child and family variables had any significant relationship with 
outcome. In the event, the same solution was obtained in both cases. 


Results of multivariable analysis 

Stepwise multiple regression analysis was computed using the Academic Attain- 
ments Index scores as the dependent variable and entering all variables significantly 
oa with these scores at the univariate level with the criterion for entry set at 


Table 4 gives the results of the analysis. Mental age was found to be most strongly 
associated with academic attainments, and entered the equation first, accounting for 62 
per cent of the variance. The majority of the variables showing univariate relationships 
with academic attainments lost significance after the entry of mental age. The other 
variables entering the equation therefore indicated the factors which contributed to the 
explanation of the variance over and above the children’s basic cognitive development. 
Only type of school, gender, fathers’ locus of control scores and chronological age of the 
child remained significant. 

TABLE 4 
Srapwise MULTIPLE REGRESSION SOLUTION ror Factors RELATED TO ACADEMIC ATTAINMENTS 


Variable name % variance Addition to Sig T in final 


associated variance equation 
Mental age + 62.25 62.25 0.000 
Type of school + 68.26 6.01 0.000 
Gender female + 72.78 4.53 0.001 
Fathers’ locus of control + 75.78 3.00 0.004 
Chronological age + 17.53 1.75 0.027 


F = 45.55, df = 5,66, P = 0.000, N = 72, +/— = direction of relationship 


The significance of type of school in the equation indicated that children in main- 
Stream schools were likely to have the highest academic attainments, followed by those in 
units in mainstream schools, MLD schools and SLD schools, even after allowing for the 
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difference in the mental ages of the children in the different types of schools. The entry of 
gender into the equation indicated that Academic Attainments Index scores were likely to 
be higher for girls than for boys, again after controlling for mental age differences, which 
also favoured the girls (Sloper et al., 1988). Higher academic attainments were also 
associated with higher fathers’ scores on the measure of locus of control, i.e., the father’s 
view that events or outcomes were within his influence rather than external to it. The 
final variable to enter the equation was chronological age, with older children likely to 
have higher scores. In all, 78 per cent of the variance was accounted for by these factors. 


DISCUSSION 

The strong relationship between mental age and academic attainments in this group 
of children with Down’s syndrome reflects the relationship found for non-handicapped 
children (e.g., Pellegrini et al., 1987). Similarly, the finding that environmental factors 
were related to academic attainments after controlling for mental age has parallels with 
non-handicapped populations. These findings underline the importance of approaches 
which emphasise that the same factors which affect children without a biological handi- 
cap are also likely to affect children with Down’s syndrome and need to be taken into 
account when planning intervention and education programmes for such children. As in 
studies of family adaptation in this cohort (e.g., Byrne et al., 1988), the “normality” of 
the factors found to relate to outcome indicates that the biological condition of Down’s 
syndrome is only one of a complex set of factors which influence child and family 
adaptation and outcome. 


The first variable to enter the equation after mental age, type of school, indicated 
that children in mainstream schools were likely to have higher academic attainments than 
those in special schools, even after allowing for the difference in the mental ages of the 
children in different schools. Casey et al. (1988) showed similar findings for a smaller 
sample of children with Down’s syndrome. 


These findings have implications for both the educational placement and the cur- 
riculum for such children, and support the policy of placing children in mainstream 
schools wherever possible, as defined in the 1981 Education Act. Most of the children 
attending mainstream schools were in the higher end of the IQ range of the cohort at the 
time they entered school, and many received extra support in school. Even so, a number 
of children of equivalent IQ were placed in special schools. It is possible that those 
children had other problems at the time of admission to school, e.g., difficult behaviour. 
However, no evidence of differences in current problems could be found in the data: 
there were no significant differences between children in mainstream and special schools 
on measures of behaviour problems, self-sufficiency, health or family functioning, when 
mental age was controlled for. 


The 21 children in mainstream schools and units attended 19 different schools in 11 
different local education authorities. The amount of additional support they received 
varied considerably. Although teachers’ training and experience in working with children 
with Down’s syndrome or other children with learning difficulties was not formally 
measured in the study, the researchers’ contacts with the teachers indicated that this 
varied widely. Some teachers had no previous experience or training whereas others had 
considerable experience and/or training. Unfortunately, the lack of formal measurement 
of these variables and the small numbers. involved precluded investigation of the influ- 
ence of such factors on the children’s attainments. It is, however, an important aspect for 
further study. 


The reason for the greater progress of children in mainstream schools in the tradi- 
tional academic skills may lie in the different emphasis placed on the teaching of such 
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skills in the different types of schools. Studies of teacher priorities (Bennett, 1976; de 
Souza and Bailey, 1981; Cleave et al., 1982; Robson and Freeman, 1985) have found that 
teachers in mainstream primary schools were likely to place more emphasis on these 
academic skills, whilst those in special schools stressed self help, socialisation and lan- 
guage skills. This is not to say that the children in special schools were not taught 
academic skills, but that, as suggested by Lorenz er al. (1985), their lower attainment 
levels may be due to the differing importance placed on academic attainment. It may be 

, therefore, that children attending special schools would show an advantage in 
terms of self-help and socialisation. However, findings from the cohort study suggest that 
type of school attended had little effect on self-help skills. Although self-sufficiency 
scores were significantly related to type of school, the relationship was accounted for by 
mental age, i.e., differences became non-significant when controlled for mental age. It 
ap , therefore, that the lesser emphasis on self-help and socialisation in mainstream 
schools did not have any disadvantageous effects on the children, and their attainments in 
this area were consistent with their mental age levels. The analyses of factors related to 
self-sufficiency indicated that family factors were more important than type of school 
attended (Sloper et al., 1988). 


The significant effect of gender indicated that, at this level, girls were likely to have 
higher academic attainments than boys. This has been demonstrated in other studies of 
children with Down’s syndrome (e.g., Carr, 1988; Casey et al., 1988) and in non-handi- 
capped populations (e.g., Kellmer-Pringle et al., 1966). 


The fourth variable in the regression equation was fathers’ Locus of Control scores. 
Higher academic attainments in the children were associated with internal locus of con- 
trol, or the view that events and outcomes are within one’s own influence rather than 
external to it. It is suggested that high scores on the Locus of Control scale reflect the 
person’s ability to cope successfully through flexibility in the appraisal of his or her level 
of control in any specific situation (Fleming et al., 1984). Internal locus of control has 
been shown in a number of studies to relate to higher academic achievement and higher 
aspirations, even after controlling for social class factors (e.g., Bar-Tal et al., 1977, 1980: 
Maqsud, 1983). 


The relationship between the fathers’ Locus of Control scores and the children’s 
academic attainments was significant even after controlling for type of school attended. It 
could not therefore be wholly due to a relationship between locus of control and parental 
influences on school placement. Why this characteristic of the fathers was related to the 
children’s school achievement, while that of the mothers showed no relationship, is not 
clear, but mothers’ and fathers’ Locus of Control scores correlated only weakly in this 
sample (r = 0.27, P=0.05). It may be that the fathers’ aspirations for the children were 
particularly pertinent to the children’s academic attainments. Whether the relationship 
was due to fathers with higher Locus of Control scores being more actively involved in 
their children’s education or to more diffuse factors related to the educational climate of 
the home cannot be ascertained from the analysis. Examination of the individual data on 
father’s Locus of Control scores, along with the researchers’ knowledge of the cohort, 
suggested that fathers who scored highly on this measure were those who took an active 
role with the child, instigated activities, took part in decision-making about the child, and 
took responsibility for the child equally with the mother. The low scorers, on the other 
hand, tended to be fathers who left decision-making and the main responsibility for the 
child to the mothers. Although they may have engaged in activities with the child, their 
involvement tended to be at the instigation of the mother. However, there was no signifi- 
cant association between fathers’ Locus of Control scores and the quality of their rela- 
tionships with the children. It is possible that fathers who were more directly involved 
with the children at their own instigation may have focused on such areas as academic 
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and educational activities, reflecting a more “instrumental” than “expressive” role (Par- 
sons and Bales, 1955; Gunz and Gubrium, 1972). In this case it seems likely that the 
association of fathers’ Locus of Control scores with children’s academic attainments 
reflected the effects of their involvement in their children’s education as well as more 
diverse effects of family climate. 


This implies that the role of fathers in the education of their children with Down’s 
syndrome requires more attention. The main link between home and school is often 

gh the mother, with less attendance at school events shown for fathers (e.g., Varlaam 
et al., 1984). Although schools often find it difficult to involve fathers, policies which 
take fathers’ involvement into account, and consider such factors as the time and content 
of school events, home visits and the active encouragement of fathers’ participation, may 
be beneficial to the children. 


Interestingly, the family background variables of social class and parental educa- 
tional level were not significant factors in the final equation. Carr (1988) found that 
social class was related to academic achievements of young people with Down’s syn- 
drome after controlling for IQ. Similarly, this relationship has been shown for non- 
handicapped children. In the cohort both social class and parental educational qualifica- 
tions have been found to be consistently related to the children’s mental age scores in 
longitudinal data (Cunningham, 1986; Sloper et al., 1988). However, in the present study 
the univariate relationships of these factors with academic attainments lost significance 
when controlled for mental age. Thus, there did not appear to be any residual effect of 
these particular family background variables over and above their effect on mental age 
scores. 


The relationship of chronological age to academic attainments even after control- 
ling for mental age suggests that the children gained in ability over time, presumably 
through greater quantity of instruction. It may also be related to the age at which schools 
introduced the children to reading, writing and number work, with some of the younger 
children having very litle experience in these arcas. Thus, their apparent delay may result 
from curriculum issues in the schools rather than child or family factors. 


The teaching of the traditional academic skills to children with Down’s syndrome 
has been a source of considerable debate (e.g. Gibson, 1978; Buckley, 1985; Carr, 1988). 
Given the importance placed on them in society, the increasing evidence that many 
children with mental handicap are able to attain at least basic levels in these skills, the 
contention that these skills “can be a source not only of pride but also of real pleasure to 
the young people concerned” (Carr, 1988, p. 425), and now the demands of the National 
Curriculum, further research on the particular aspects which contribute to greater prog- 
ress would be useful. In particular, aspects of mainstream schooling, such as teacher 
expectations and training, curriculum, class size or peer interaction, which may relate to 
the children’s academic progress need further study. The role of fathers in their children’s 
education and the precise mechanisms whereby this may relate to academic attainment 
also have considerable implications both for school policies and for intervention with 
children with disabilities. Further research and evaluation needs to address the issue of 
how interventions on these aspects can produce improvements in functioning for children 
with Down’s syndrome. 
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APPENDIX 
Acapsmic ÅTTAINMENTS CHECKLIST rems 


Reading/use of written information 


Moa pype 


Matches pictures of most common objects. 
Matches words of up to five letters. 
Recognises five to ten sight words. 


Recognises and picks out labels, trade names etc. (e.g., brand names for soft drinks, chocolate bars, 
breakfast cereals). 


Recognises up to 25 sight words. 
Reads sumple sentences. 
Knows most letter sounds of the alphabet. 


. Reads simple books, e.g., early readers. 


Recognises and acts appropriately to written signals, e.g., ‘Danger’, ‘Bus stop’, ‘Exit’. 


. Builds simple words through knowledge of letter sounds. 


Reads and acts appropriately to signs giving directions, e.g. street names, directories in shops. i 


. Reads and follows a line of instructions, e.g., ‘cut along dotted line’. 

. Uses complex phonics, e.g., digraphs, sound blends, etc. 

. Reads and follows a sequence of instructions, e.g., recipes, rules of a game. 
. Reads books, magazines for pleasure. 

. Reads with understanding to get information, e.g., newspapers, brochures, 


Number 


1. 


eer nnp wp 


p pb on pi nn a 
A vA fF WH & O 


Discriminates between largest and smallest groups of objects. 
Identifies groups with the same number of objects. 

Makes a group of five objects. 

Makes a group of nine objects. 

When given a group of objects, adds one. 

When given a group of objects, takes one away. 

Names and matches symbols, 0 to 9. 

Writes symbols, 0 to 9. 


. Writes symbols, 10 to 20. 


Adds written numbers up to 10, with materials, (e.g., fingers, counting apparatus). 


. Adds written numbers up to 10, without materials. 


Subtracts from written numbers up to 9, with materials. 


. Subtracts from written numbers up to 9, without materials. 
. Adds two numbers up to 20, with materials. 

. Adds two numbers up to 20, without materials. 

. Subtracts from numbers up to 20, with materials. 
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17. Subtracts from numbers up to 20, without materials. 

18. Adds numbers, 20+, without materials. 

19. Subtracts from numbers up to 50. 

20. Does simple multiplication sums. 

21. Does simple division sums. 

22. Can do more advanced number work. Please specify duns busy obnn cet ed easacande es cadao Spee cesses saan E S 


Writing 

. Holds pencil or crayon and attempts to scribble. 
Scnbbles purposefully with pencil or crayon. 
Copies a circle. ; 
Copies letters. 

Copies Christian name. 

Writes Christan name independently. 

Writes Christian name and surname independently 
. Copies a simple sentence of four or more words. 


ep PrNaAwnaA wD o 


. Writes a simple sentence of four or more words. 
10. Writes own name, address and telephone ümber. 
11. Writes simple sentences, when dictated. ` 
12. Wntes more than one sentence on own. 

13. Writes short notes, e.g., messages, shopping list. 
14. Writes short personal letter. i 
15. Fills in pnnted forms, coupons. 

16. Writes and addresses personal letters. 
17. Writes short factual statements, e.g., accounts of events. 
18. Wnites short, descriptive passages. ' 
19. Writes ımaginative pieces, creative writing. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ATTRIBUTION-BASED INTERVENTION AND 
STUDY STRATEGY TRAINING ON ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


By FRANK VAN OVERWALLE anp MACHTELD DE METSENAERE 
(Free University, Brussels, Belgium) 


Summary. The effectiveness of two brief remedial programmes on freshmen’s academic per- 
formance was investigated. In the first study, a programme was devel to increase stu- 
dents’ motivation for their study by using attribution change techniques. Participants (N=43) 
watched video-taped interviews with senior students relating the causes of their failures at the 
beginning of the first year, and how they had managed to improve their exam scores at the end 
of the year. The results showed that this attribution video manipulation significantly increased 
the number of students (18 per cent) who passed the final examinations at the end of the first 
ear relative to control students who did not participate. In a second study, this attributional 
intervention was contrasted with another programme designed to enhance students’ ability to 
temedy their learning difficulties by teaching ap iate study strategies. Participants (N=57) 
in this programme learned conventional rules of study strategy use, and applied these during 
short practice trials on existing course material. The attribution change programme again 
produced a significant increase (20 per cent) in the number of students who passed the final 
exams. In contrast, the learning strategy course had no effect on academic performance. 


INTRODUCTION 

Durinc recent years, remedial intervention programmes at schools and universities aimed 
at helping students with learning difficulties have increasingly adopted attributional prin- 
ciples to improve performance after failure. Attribution-based programmes are derived 
from attributional conceptions of motivation (Weiner, 1985, 1986), learned helplessness 
(Seligman, 1975; Abramson et al., 1978), and self-efficacy theory (Bandura 1977, 1982). 
These theoretical approaches assume that the detrimental consequences on a person’s 
well-being, motivation and performance following failure are, in part, produced by the 
cause attributed for the negative outcome. For example, if a student attributes failure on 
an exam to low ability, then he or she will experience reduced hope and confidence in 
attaining success on the next exam because ability is a stable factor over which the 
student has little control. This, in turn, reduces active attempts to overcome the learning 
difficulty and leads to withdrawal from the task and decreased performance. 


To overcome these negative consequences, attribution change programmes attempt 
to replace maladaptive causal beliefs, such as low ability, with explanations that are more 
temporary (unstable) and modifiable (controllable) by the student, such as insufficient 
effort or inappropriate study strategies (see Fursterling, 1985; Van Overwalle et al., 
1989). This type of attribution increases the student’s expectations for future success and 
encourages the belief that something can be done to overcome the learning obstacle. This 
in turn gives rise to increased persistence and performance (Weiner, 1986). 


In a large number of studies, attributional principles have been successfully applied 
to produce improved performance and persistence in school tasks of students with learn- 
ing difficulties (for an overview see Försterling, 1985). Most.of these remedial pro- 
grammes have been conducted with pupils from primary and secondary schools. For this 
young population, adaptive attributions such as effort are typically induced by providing 
appropriate verbal feedback about effort as the cause of success and failure. For example, 
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after finishing a task, children are told that a wrong answer is caused by lack of effort, 
and that a right answer is due to high effort (see Fursterling, 1985). 


In this article, our main goal was to test whether attribution change techniques can 
also be used to improve the performance of freshmen at a university level. However, 
since university students have a longer history of academic successes and failures than 
younger students, it seems likely that their attributions are more stabilised. A simple 
causal feedback procedure, as is typically used with yours children, may therefore be 
insufficient to ie the maladaptive causal beliefs of college students. A study by Van 
Overwalle (1986), for example, demonstrated that simply telling freshmen that failure is 
caused by insufficient effort or inappropriate strategies did not improve their exam per- 
formance. Hence, in the present attribution programme, a procedure is adopted that was 
recently developed specifically for university freshmen by Van Overwalle et al. (1989) 
and Wilson and Linville (1982, 1985). In this training procedure, not only is the desired 
attribution provided, but also some antecedent information is given that precedes and de- 
termines causal judgment. 


This manipulation of antecedent information is based on the attribution inference 
principles advanced by Kelley (1967, 1973) and Heider (1958). According to Kelley, an 
effect is attributed to a cause when there is covariation between that cause and the effect, 
that is, when cause and effect are always present or absent. Kelley proposed that different 
types of antecedent information can be used to detect cause-effect covariation, such as 
information about the past (i.e., consistency). For example, if a student failed a first exam 
but passed the second one (low consistency), we tend to infer that prior failure was due to 
causes that are unstable such as lack of effort or insufficient experience. 


Another type of antecedent information used in attribution change programmes is 
based on Heider’s notions of the finality. of someone’s behaviours, which promotes the 
belief of personal causation or control over the outcome of these behaviours. For ex- 
ample, imagine a student who passed an exam after studying for a long time, seeking 
extra information at the library, and asking for help from classmates. Since all these 
activities are directed at the unique goal of attaining high marks (equifinality), we tend to 
think that success was due to factors under the student’s voluntary control, such as high 
effort and appropriate study approaches. 


To induce adaptive causal beliefs for failure, these two types of antecedent infor- 
mation were manipulated in the present attribution programme. We showed our partici- 
pants videotaped interviews with several second-year students who indicated that they 
had failed their midterm exams but had improved their scores on the finals at the end of 
the year (low consistency), and who also reported on their many attempts to remedy their 
failures and to find more adequate study techniques (equifinality). It was hypothesised 
that this information would induce the participants to attribute their failures to causes that 
are unstable and controllable. To reinforce this antecedent manipulation, the videotaped 
students also provided spontaneous explanations for their low outcomes in terms of 
insufficient effort, inappropriate study strategies or lack of experience, that are typically 
perceived as relatively unstable and strongly controllable (Van Overwalle, 1989), 


Our hypotheses were tested in two'experiments. In a first study, we examined the 
efficacy of attributional techniques for increasing freshmen’s motivation and academic 
performance. This analysis was extended in a second study, where the attribution treat- 
ment was contrasted against as well as in. combination with a conventional study strategy 
course designed to increase students’ ability to remedy their learning problems. In bo 
studies, the remedial treatments were provided after the students completed their midterm 
exams and were informed about their grades. Since Van Overwalle et al. (1989) sug- 
gested that focusing exclusively on students with very low grades may be less efficacious 
as little educational benefit can be gained by students who are too much at a disadvan- 
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tage, students who failed and those who succeeded alike at the midterms were admitted to 
the programmes. To examine what pretest ability level is most suited for students to 
benefit from the remedial treatments, we analysed possible differences between low and 
high ability students after the experimental manipulation. The performance on the final 
exams (at the end of the year) served to measure the effect of the interventions. 


EXPERIMENT 1 


Method 

The first study comprised two conditions. Students in an attribution condition 
watched videotaped interviews with second-year students relating the causes of their 
prior failures, while students in a control condition did not receive any treatment (but 
followed the same academic courses and took the same exams). Both these conditions 
comprised students who had either failed or passed the midterm exam. 


Sample. Participants were 118 freshmen enrolled in an economics or production 
management engineering study option at the Faculty of Economics of the Vrije Univer- 
siteit Brussel (Belgium). Two students in the control condition could not be identified and 
were excluded, leaving 116 participants. The most important course in the first year of 
both study options is “Introductory Economics”. The attributional treatment took place 
during regular tutorial hours after the midterm exam as part of the course, and all students 
present participated. 

Participants were randomly assigned to the two conditions, using existing class 
groups (formed in alphabetical order) to minimise interferences with the regular organisa- 
tion of the course. There were two such class groups in each study option. Within each 
option, the classes followed the same curriculum, given by the same instructors using the 
same format (only teaching assistants differed sometimes). Moreover, the curricula of the 
two options overlapped to a large extent. The classes were randomly assigned to one of 
the two conditions, with the provision that both study options were represented in each 
condition. ne number of students in the attribution condition was 43, and in the control 
condition, 73. 


Attribution video manipulation. The attributional manipulation took place after the 
first hour of regular tutorial classes for the economics course and lasted about 50 minutes. 
The regular teaching assistant was present during this period, but was instructed not to 
participate. 

The experimenter presented himself as a researcher looking into the causes of 
success and failure in the freshman year. He explained that research had revealed that a 
large number of freshmen experience difficulties in their studies. But, instead of reciting 
dry statistical results, he preferred to discuss with the students what they thought about 
the causes of their outcomes on the midterm economics exam. Each student then listed 
the causes for his or her midterm outcome, and the answers were written on the black- 
board. 


Next, the experimenter announced that he would show some real-life experiences 
of other, older students during their first year. He explained that he had interviewed 
several students in the upper class years who had experienced some difficulties in their 
first year, and had asked them to list the reasons for their failure and to explain how they 
had overcome their learning problems. Five of these interviews would be shown on 
video. Next, a psychology professor would be seen briefly discussing the results of a 
previous strategy course aiming at alleviating the oe problems of freshmen. The 
students were instructed to pay careful attention to the information because they would 
later be questioned about it. 
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The tapes were of actual interviews with three male and two female economics 
students. To induce unstable and controllable attributions, these students were specifi- 
cally selected so that the following causal antecedent information was provided in the 
course of the interviews. First, all the interviewees reported that they had obtained low 
scores on their initial midterm economics exams but had improved these scores at the 
subsequent final exam, reflecting low consistency of initial failure. Second, they also 
reported on their many attempts to remedy their failures by trying out various alternative 
study approaches, implying equifinality for success obtained on the second exam. 


In addition to the information provided on causal antecedents, the interviewees also 
ee on the causes of their failures: lack of study effort and inadequate revision of the 
ect matter (student #1); insufficient preparation of problems given in the tutorials 
(etudent #2); time needed to adapt to life and work at university and lack of co-operation 
with fellow students (student #3); lack of experience at the first exams, lack of a study 
technique for structuring and summarising the subject matter (student #4); and lack of an 
efficient method based on theoretical understanding for solving the tutorials (student #5). 
These attributions all fall in the rubric of insufficient effort, lack of experience, and 
ineffective strategies that are unstable and controllable. The information was authentic, 
thus resulting i in a believable Veep To increase the clarity of the presentation, the 
students’ accounts were briefly rehearsed before recording and the interviews were not 
interrupted by questions from ins interviewer during the final take. The interviews lasted 
13 minutes. 


To increase the validity of the interviewees’ accounts of study problems and to 
underscore the necessity of active effort in trying out alternative study approaches, a brief 
(2 minutes) videotaped explanation by (a psychology professor was then shown. In the 
videotape, the professor discussed a remedial programme that had been devised to assist 
freshmen with learning problems by providing them with feedback about the inadequa- 
cies of their study strategies. He explained that only participants who had attempted to 
improve their study approaches showed an increase in their academic scores. He illus- 
trated these results with a figure indicating that students who had learned and imple- 
mented new study strategies increased exam scores by 3 marks out of 20, whereas those 
who had not done so showed no changes (these data were authentic, Van Overwalle, 
1986). In his talk, the professor did not refer to any particular study strategy or ap roach 
to explain these improvements. Rather, students’ personal responsibility and effort in 
solving their study problems was stressed. 


After watching the videotape, the participants were asked to write down what they 
considered to be the most important information provided during the interviews and their 
personal reactions to this information, in order to intensify further cognitive work on the 
videotapes shown. Next, during a short discussion, the students reported on their written 

mses. These most often involved their peas of the important causes of failure 

midterms and their prescriptions for obtaining success on subsequent exams. Again, 

these attributions were written on the board. To conclude the discussion, the experimenter 
emphasised that seeking the causes for learning difficulties was the first crucial step 
towards the resolution of these problems. In this respect, the experience of other students 
was stressed as a valuable input in thinking about personal study problems. The experi- 
menter underscored this learning process by pointing to the larger number of causes that 
the students had reported during the last discussion, as compared to the causes given 
before the videotape was shown. 


Performance measurements. The outcome on the economics midterm exam held 
after the first semester (February) served as a pretest for the present study and was used 
as covariate. The final exam of the economics course, covering the material of the second 
semester, was held at the end of the second semester (May), and served as post-test for 
the treatment. Both exams included a theory (focusing on economic theory), a tutorial 
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oceans on the application of these economic principles), and a current issues section 
focusing on students’ readings of current economic topics). 


To assess possible generalisation effects on overall academic performance, addi- 
tional outcome measurements were gathered on the final exams at the end of the aca- 
demic year (during the exam session in June-July). The final exams include all courses 
given during the freshmen year and usually cover all material from the beginning of the 
course. The exams were scored by the re instructor. 


The first generalised measure was the passing rate, that is, the number of students 
in each condition who passed the exam session. The second measure was the average 
score at all final exams. Other generalised measures included specific information regard- 
ing failure on the finals. When a student fails a final exam at the Free University of 
Brussels, there are two possibilities. A score between 7 and 11 out of 20 denotes failure 
on that exam (i.e., failure mark), but the student can still pass the final exam session if the 
average score for all exams is above 11. However, a student cannot pass if a score on any 
exam drops below 7 (i.e., no-passing mark). For all final exams, we tallied whether 
students had received Bree of f these two types of marks. 


Results and Discussion 

Performance effects. We conducted a series of 2 (attribution vs. control) analyses of 
covariance with several post-training measurements as dependent variables and respec- 
tive pretest scores as covariates. Means and standard deviations of the performances after 
the intervention are shown in Table 1. As predicted, significant differences were found 
between attribution and control conditions. 


TABLE 1 


Means (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) OF THE PERTORMANCES 
AFTER THE TREATMENT: EXPERIMENT 1 


Control Attribution 
(N= 73) (N= 43) 
Post-test Exam 
Theory* 10.64 11.18 
(3.66) (4.03) 
Tutorials? 9.31 8.89 
(4.65) (4.57) 
Current issues* 12.83 12.97 
(3.81) (3.40) 
Final Exams 
Passing rate 0.44 0.64 
(0.50) (0.49) 
Percentage passed 45.20 62.79 
Average mark 11.02 11.43 
6.41) 8.69) 
Failure marks 0.66 0.65 
(0.48) (0.48) 
No-passing marks 0.53 0.32 
(0.50) (0.47) 


NOTE: Cell entries are post-test means with standard 
deviations in parentheses. Maximum score for exams = 20. 
Passing rate, Failure marks and No-passing marks are coded 
with O=no and 1=yes. The means are adjusted for pretest 
scores on ‘theory, ‘tutorials, “current issues, “all three pretest 
scores. 
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The analyses revealed no differences for the theory, tutorial and current issues 
scores on the economics exam held after the treatment. (All significance tests reported in 
this article are at the 0.05 level.) However, there was a significant increase in the number 
of students who passed the final exam session, F (1, 111) = 5.37, P<0.03. The size of this 
effect is illustrated when we look at the proportion of students who passed in each 
condition. Sixty-three per cent of the attribution students passed, whereas only 45 per 
cent of the control students did so. This difference approached significance, x? (1, N=116) 
= 3,35, P<0.07. Further analysis indicated that the improved passing rate was mainly due 
to a significant difference in no-passing marks, F (1, 111) = 5.92, P<0.02. Participants in 
the attribution condition received fewer no-passing marks (adjusted M = 0.32, SD = 0.47) 
than in the control condition (M = 0.53, SD = 0.50). In contrast, the average and failure 
marks did not differ between conditions. 


Taken together, these findings indicate that students who watched the attribution 
video did not systematically improve their scores on the economics post-test, nor on the 
final exams. However, many of them successfully avoided extreme low (no-passing) 
scores at the finals so that they could pass. These results are less contradictory than it 
may seem. Since many experimental participants succeeded at the economics midterms, 
they probably did not experience much difficulty with this course, and perhaps therefore 
applied what they learned from the videotaped accounts on other material that they 
perceived as more problematic, with the consequence that generalised no-passing grades 
were improved rather than economics scores. 


Effect of pretreatment ability. To investigate whether pretest ability had any differ- 
ential impact on the attribution change treatment, we divided the sample into three equal 
groups of low, moderate and high ability, based on students’ mean scores at the econom- 
ics midterm (i.e., theory, tutorials and current issues). Midterm scores of 11.1 and 13.4 
(out of 20) divided the three ability levels. Post-test and generalised performance follow- 
ing the experimental treatment was then analysed with a 2 (attribution vs. control) x 3 
(ability level) analysis of covariance. If pretest ability makes a substantial difference on 
treatment outcomes, interaction effects between ability level and treatment conditions 
should emerge. However, none of the interactions reached significance, indicating that 
the attribution intervention was equally effective for all participants regardless of their 
initial pretest levels. Thus, the intervention improved no-passing marks and passing rate 
for low, moderate and high ability students alike. 


EXPERIMENT 2 
The results from the first study clearly demonstrate that attributional change tech- 
niques are effective tools to enhance students’ motivation to study. In this second experi- 
ment, our aim was to extend this motivational ger to treatment programmes that 
focus on freshmen's learning skills and abilities. Therefore, we compared the effects of 
the attributional change programme with.a brief study strategy course that was designed 
to increase students’ ability to remedy their learning difficulties. 


In this strategy course, students were directly instructed on conventional techniques 
and strategies for managing their study time and for studying prose text. The course was 
based on study training textbooks devised. by van Hout-Wolters, Jongpier and Pilot (1983) 
and Van Wanzeele (1982), and on a similar training programme developed by Dansereau 
et al. (1979). We assumed that most college students have basic reading and problem 
solving skills. Therefore, the course focused on the when and why of learning techniques 
in order to foster the students’ awareness,in selecting and utilising strategies, rather than 
emphasising careful instruction of the rules for proper strategy execution. 
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Three main topics were addressed which incorporate several strategies known to fa- 
cilitate learning. The first topic dealt with time management and formulation of attainable 
study goals (Bandura and Schunk, 1981; Morgan, 1985, 1987). The second topic covered 
various techniques that enhance the comprehension of prose text such as WEES and 
note-taking to identify main ideas of the text (Brown and Smiley, 1977; Annis 
Stevens, 1988). The third topic dealt with techniques that improve the cognitive pa 
tion and retention of prose content such as skeleton outlines, flow charts and similar aids 
to summarise and logically organise the material (Holey et al., 1979; Taylor, 1982; Geva, 
1983; Taylor and Beach, 1984), and cumulative rehearsal and self-testing to increase and 
TN one’s retention (André and Anderson, 1979; Wong, 1985; Schommer and Surber, 
19 


We predicted that the study strategy course as well as the attribution programme 
would improve freshmen’s performance on subsequent examinations. This prediction was 
based on the assumption that the attributional testimonies from the videotape would 
enhance the students’ motivation to study, whereas the teaching of a appropnate study 
strategies would increase the students’ ability to deal with their study difficulties. Both 
motivational and cognitive components were presumed to facilitate learning and improve 
performance. We made no predictions as to which of the two treatments would be most 
effective, and one of the purposes of this second study was to examine possible differ- 
ences in their effectiveness. Further, assuming that the attribution and the strategy treat- 
ment focus on two different components of the learning process, we anticipated that their 
combination would produce the highest gain in performance. 


Method 


Four different conditions were provided in this study. In an attribution condition, 
icipants watched videotaped interviews with senior class students; in a strategy con- 
dition, they followed a study strategy course; in a combined condition, they followed both 
the attribution and the strategy programmes (in this order); and students in the control 
condition did not receive any treatment, but followed the same academic courses and 
took the same exams as the other experimental participants. 


Sample. Participants were 124 freshmen enrolled in the first year at the law depart- 
ment of the Vrije Universiteit Brussel (Belgium). The experiment was conducted during 
discussion hours of the “History of Belgian Politics” course, and all students present in 
class participated. Again, existing class groups (divided by alphabetical order) were used 
to avoid interference with regular teaching. All classes followed the same curriculum 
ava by the same instructors using the same format (only teaching assistants sometimes 

ered), Eight out of ten existing class groups were randomly assigned to one of the four 
poet The number of participants in the attribution condition was 35, in the strategy 
condition 31, in the combined attribution and strategy condition 26, and in the control 
condition 32 

Attribution video condition. The attributional treatment was similar to that in Study 
1, save for the actual content of the videotape. Three female and two male senior law 
students related their study difficulties and failures in the first year. They also reported on 
the causes of their failures: lack of appropriate time management (student #1); too much 
emphasis on the chronology rather than on the main themes in the text (students #2, 4 and 
5); lack of assistance from others (student #2); lack of elaboration and organisation in the 
exam answers (student #3); too much rote learning (student #5). 


After the interviews ue minutes), a psychology professor briefly (2 minutes) dis- 
cussed a fictitious research po gramme that investigated students’ spontaneous use of 
study techniques. As in the first 


study, the professor explained that study strategies were <== 
Pai ~ teat 
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important to attaining success at the exams. Apart from the videotape, all other aspects of 
the attribution video intervention were identical to those in Study 1. 


Study strategy condition. The study strategy course was provided during class hours 
and lasted about 60 minutes. Each strategy addressed in the training course was ted 
using the same format. First, the trainer introduced the stra by explaining for which 
sort of learning difficulties it would be most helpful. Next, he briefly presented the basic 
rules for applying the strategy, illustrating its use by drawing several examples from the 
students’ curriculum. The participants were then given the opportunity to practise the 
technique using exercises from their course material. Finally, a short discussion followed 
in which the participants could express their own experiences and views, and listened to 
their peers and the trainer who gave feedback and guidance. The course consisted of three 
sections addressing strategies for time management, reading and studying from text- 
books. 


In the first section on time management, the participants learned how to plan and 
set attainable study goals, allocate time'within a schedule, and monitor their activities. 
They were also instructed on how to act when the allotted time was exceeded. Model 
examples of time schedules were provided to illustrate these basic rules. 


In the second section on reading from textbooks, the participants were told that they 
might not be able to remember everything in the text. Therefore, they should analyse the 
major goals of the course and accordingly identify the main ideas and important support- 
ing details by underlining or summarising them while reading the textbook. 


In the third section on studying the course material, they learned how to utilise 
skeleton outlines to represent the main ideas that they had identified and their logical or 
textual relationships. Similar structural aids such as flow charts, listings of key terms and 
the like were also presented. It was explained that building a macro-structure of the text 
can help to better organise, integrate and memorise the subject material in less time than 
that involved in simply rereading the text. Finally, it was demonstrated how such struc- 
tural aids can be used to rehearse the main themes and an increasing number of important 
details and how they can help to formulate questions for controlling the accuracy of one’s 
retention. 


Combined attribution and strategy. condition. The combined treatment consisted of 
the attributional video intervention, immediately followed by the study strategy course. 
The total duration was 110 minutes. 


Performance measurements. Each year, the law department organises one midterm 
exam, alternately on the course “History of Law” and on “History of Belgian Politics”. 
Both are major courses in the law curriculum of the freshmen year, and both involve 
historical analyses of legal and political developments. When the present study was 
conducted, the midterm exam (February) was held on “History of Law”, which served as 
pretest. The video-taped interviews, however, reported on the exam from the year before, 
‘History of Belgian Politics”, and the strategy training was also mainly focused on this 
course. Hence, the final exam on this latter course (June) served as post-test. The general- 
ised performance measures were identical to those in Study 1. 


Results and Discussion . 


Performance effects. To analyse the data, we conducted a series of 2 (attribution) x 
2 (strategy) analyses of covariance with midterm outcome as covariate and the various 
post-treatment measurements as dependent variables. The means and standard deviations 
are shown in Table 2. 


With respect to the attribution programme, the same pattern of positive results was 
found as in ee 1. There was a significant increase in the passing rate at the final exam 
session, F (1, 119) = 6.32, P<0.02. Again, this improvement was mainly due to a decrease 
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TABLE 2 
MBans (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) OF THE PERFORMANCES AFTER THE TREATMENT: EXPERIMENT 2 





TREATMENT 
Attribution 
Atmbution Strategy and Strategy 
(N= 35) (N=31) N = 26) 
Post-test Exam é 8.28 7.13 7.57 
(4.14) (4.06) (4.63) 
Final Exams 

Passing rate 0.32 0.56 0.25 0.42 
(0.49) (0.50) (0.49) (0.50) 
Percentage passed* 20.00 37.93 10.00 31.58 
Average mark 9.94 10.78 9.47 9.63 
(2.69) 3.33) (2.70) 3.96) 
Failure marks 0.80 0.75 0.88 0.79 
(0.42) (0.40) (0.38) (0.40) 
No-passing marks 0.55 0.37 0.70 0.54 
(0.51) (0.51) (0.50) (0.50) 


NOTE: Cell entries are post-test means with standard deviations in parentheses. Maximum score for 
exams = 20. Passing rate, Failure marks and No-passing marks are coded with O=no and 1=yes. All 
means are adjusted for the mid term pretest scores. *Percentage of participants with pretest scores 
below 11 (see text). 


in no-passing marks, F (1, 119) = 4.41, P<0.04, since the average mark and failure marks 
did not differ significantly between conditions (although the means pointed in the ex- 
pected direction). No other significant main or interaction effects were found. 

Although the results indicate that more students passed the exam session after 
participating in the attribution programme, the passing rate — expressed in percentages 
— nonetheless showed no clear differences between conditions. This is due to the fact 
that percentages cannot be adjusted for pretest differences. Indeed, the participants in the 
attribution condition obtained lower pretest scores than in the other conditions (e.g., 5.44 
in the attribution and 8.94 in the control condition), and this concealed true treatment 
effects. We found that the low pretest performance in the attribution condition was 
mainly due to a smaller number of students with marks above 11 out of 20. Hence, we 
excluded all students with pretest scores above 11, and recalculated the percentages. 
After this adjustment, we found that 35 cent of all students who had watched the 
video passed the final session, whereas only 15 per cent of the other students did so. This 
difference was statistically significant, x? (1, N=88) = 4.71, P<0.03. 


With respect to the strategy programme, we did not find any main or interaction 
effects. Thus, contrary to our expectations, the study strategy course did not increase 
participants’ ability to remedy their learning problems. 


Effects of pretreatment ability. As improvements were only found after the attribu- 
tion treatment, we concentrated further on this experimental factor. (We also analysed the 
strategy course but found no systematic differences between ability levels). Again, the 
entire sample was divided into three equal groups of low, moderate and high ability based 
on students’ pretest midterm scores. Scores of 5.0 and 9.5 (out of 20) divided the three 
pretest ability levels. 


Post-test and generalised performance measures were analysed in a 2 (attribution) x 
3 (ability level) analysis of covariance. We found significant interactions for passing rate, 
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F (2, 117) = 5.93, P<0.01; no-passing marks, F (2, 117) = 7.55, P<0.001; and the 
interaction for the grade average at the finals also approached si ificance, F (2, 117) = 
2.76, P<0.07. Simple main tests indicated that these A erchion effects were due to highly 
significant performance differences between the attribution and the other conditions for 
students of moderate ability: they attained higher passing rates (adjusted M = 0.76, SD = 
0.44 vs. M = 0.14, SD = 0.35, F (1, 36) = 23.85, P<0.001), fewer no-passing grades (M = 
0.16, SD = 0.39 vs. M = 0.74, SD = 0.46, F (1, 36) = 18.18, P<0.001), and higher 
averages at the finals (M = 11.71, SD = 1.80 vs. M = 9.61, §D=1 .75, F (1, 36) = 13.13, 
P<0.001). In contrast, students of low and high ability level did not show any academic 
gains following the attribution treatment. Thus, the attribution manipulation was espe- 
cially beneficial for participants with moderate ability. Perhaps many participants with 
low pretest scores were too disappointed to be helped by the attribution treatment, whereas 
a great number of participants with high scores were quite satisfied with their grades and 
found it unnecessary to increase them any further. 


The finding in this second study that moderately talented participants benefited 
most from the attribution manipulation stands in contrast with the first study, where the 
same tredtment proved equally effective across all ability levels. A possible explanation 
lies in the fact that the variance of pretest grades in Study 1 was much smaller (SD = 
3.01) than in Study 2 (SD = 4.63). Hence, pretest ability differences may simply have 
been too small with the consequence that they had no effect on treatment outcomes in the 
first attribution change programme. 


DISCUSSION 


Attribution change 

The beneficial effect of the present attribution video manipulation contributes to a 
growing literature that attests to the effectiveness of attributional techniques in promoting 
the learning outcomes of freshmen students (Wilson and Linville, 1982, 1985, Van 
Overwalle et al., 1989). The present study is, however, also important in its own right, 
since one of the most critical parameters of academic achievement i in European universi- 
ties, the passing rate, was significantly enhanced by the attribution treatment. In both 
experiments, the number of students who passed the finals increased by about 20 per cent 
after watching the attribution video manipulation. Prior attribution experiments have not 
always been able to attain such generalised performance effects. The video manipulation 
in these experiments seems particularly interesting because the procedure is straightfor- 
ward and short, and can easily be applied in class. 


The facilitative effects of the attributional treatment were observed for freshmen in 
the economics as well as the law department. The present videotape procedure thus seems 
effective over a broad spectrum of the academic curriculum provided that the material 
used in the manipulation is relevant to the particular study option. Another encouraging 
finding is that the increased passing rate was mainly produced by a substantial drop of 
very low (no-passing) grades on one or more exams that otherwise would have prohibited 
students from passing the exams. This suggests that the attribution manipulation was 
most effective for freshmen who were highly at risk of failure, an interpretation that is 
further supported by the finding that gains were most evident among students with mod- 
erate lar avery scores (see experiment 2).. However, it would be premature to infer that 

tes for an attribution treatment can be selected a priori on the basis of such pretest 
onal Indeed, under some conditions (e.g., when differences between pretest scores are 
relatively small, see experiment 1), low and high ability students may benefit from an 
attribution programme as well. 


Since self-report data were not available in this study, it is not immediately evident 
which changes in participants’ beliefs contributed to their academic improvements. We 
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cannot completely rule out alternative explanations that are not based on changes in 
attributional thinking. For example, it might be argued that students recognised that they 
were in an experimental group and that the experimenter expected them to improve their 
with the consequence that this expectation led to enhanced performance (cf. Haw- 
thome effect). However, such an explanation seems implausible. If a Hawthorne effect 
had taken place, it is unclear why it affected only the attribution and not the strategy 
condition, both conducted by the same experimenter who held the expectation that both 
conditions would be effective. Moreover, prior research by Van Overwalle (1986) dem- 
onstrated that mere verbal persuasion to change freshmen’s attributions does not result in 
any gains, whereas laboratory experiments by Wilson and Linville (1982, 1985) showed 
e ed performance following attribution treatments as compared to carefully matched 
placebo control conditions, which effectively rule out experimental artefacts. Taken to- 
ether, it can be concluded that the improvements observed in the present studies result 
m the inducement of attribution change. Nonetheless, measures of students’ causal 
thoughts or placebo control conditions are clearly needed to validate this assertion firmly, 
and therefore are a priority in our current research. 


Study strategies 

Teaching when and why powerful study techniques should be applied did not render 
learning more effective. This is a puzzling result, because there is a vast body of research 
showing that effective study techniques facilitate learning and retention of the course 
material. Why then did the present strategy course fail to produce such effects? 


A possible explanation is that we incorrectly assumed that most freshmen have 
basic study skills upon entering university. Consequently, just telling students during a 
one hour course to underline main ideas in the text or to formulate questions for testing 
their retention may be insufficient to produce more accurate recall of important elements. 
However, this explanation seems unlikely. Although careful training of techniques can 
indeed facilitate learning, previous research indicates that a simple explanation of the 
procedure is often sufficient for older students to identify main themes, direct their study 
time to these elements and to generate adequate questions (see Brown and Smiley, 1978; 
André and Anderson, 1979). 


A more plausible explanation for the low efficacy of the strategy programme is that 
many students often do not realise that their current learning strategies are less effective 
than the newly taught procedures. As a consequence, they are not motivated conscien- 
tiously to maintain and follow these procedures after instruction has ended. Various 
approaches have been suggested to extend the duration of strategy use. Most of these 
involve an attempt to increase the students’ metacognitive awareness of the advantages 
produced by powerful strategies. Pressley et al. (1988), for example, successfully main- 
tained strategy use by giving pupils the opportunity to compare the use of a new strategy 
with their regular or other less effective learning methods. 


Another approach to stimulate long-term use of learning strategies involves strat- 
egy-specific attributions, that is, additional instruction that success and failure are de- 
pendent on the active use of the strategy taught during the training programme. In two 
studies with school children, for instance, teaching such strategy-specific attributions 
together with conventional instruction on strategy procedures produced more durable 
performance gains than the training of strategies alone (Reid and Borkowski, 1987; 
Borkowski et al, 1988). However, in the present study, the combination of an attribution 
and a strategy treatment did not result in substantially greater performance increases, 

ly because the communicated attributions did not focus on the ific and 
technical aspects of learning strategies. Rather, the videotaped accounts t with gen- 
eral causes of academic success and failure (before any specific strategy techniques were 
taught). In order to alter the perceived usefulness of study techniques, perhaps attribu- 
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tions must be ifically tied to them. Thus, the inclusion of a specific attributional 
component in the training of study strategies may resolve some of the dilemmas of 
conventional strategy courses. How to integrate attribution change with strategy training 
within a freshmen population, however, remains a question for future research. 
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ATTITUDES, SUBJECTIVE NORM, PERCEIVED PREVENTIVE 
FACTORS, INTENTIONS AND LEARNING SCIENCE: TESTING A 
MODIFIED THEORY OF REASONED ACTION 


By BRAHM NORWICH ann JEAN DUNCAN 
(Department of Educational Psychology and Special Educational Need, London 
University, Institute of Education) 


Summary. The aims of this study were to investigate (1) a repeated measures procedure for 
assessing behaviour intention and learning behaviour in the field of secondary school science 
learning, and (2) the relationship of perceived preventive factors to other affective variables in 
a modified version of the Ajzen-Fishbein theory of reasoned action. Eighty-two boys and girls, 
aged 12-15, in a large inner city comprehensive school were assessed over seven successive 
science lessons in terms of: attitude, subjective norm, perceived preventive factors, overall 
prior learning behaviour, behaviour intention and past lesson learning behaviour. It was found 
that there was some correspondence between repeated classroom observation data and self and 
teacher of learning behaviour. Attitude and past learning behaviour, but not subjective 
nom, a significant correlation with behaviour intention, as behaviour intention did with 
subsequent learning behaviour. Perceived preventive factors, however, had the strongest corre- 
lation with subsequent behaviour intention and learning behaviour ‘and this persisted even 
when the contribution of other variables was partialled out. The findings are discussed in 
terms of the classroom assessment of these affective variables and possible modifications to a 


theory of reasoned action. 
INTRODUCTION 


LEARNER attitudes, beliefs and interests are often thought to influence school achievement. 
The study of these relationships has been popular in the areas of science and mathematics 
education. Reviews of such studies in the field of science attitudes and achievement have, 
however, found low correlations (Schibeci, 1984; Gardner, 1985). Schibeci, for example, 
in a meta analysis of 123 studies found a mean correlation of 0.11 between science 
attitudes and achievement. Much of the UK research has been concerned with general 
gender differences and age changes in science attitudes. From these studies it has been 
established that older learners have less, positive attitudes to science, that boys are more 
interested in the physical sciences than girls, but the reverse is so for the biological 
sciences (Hadden and Johnstone, 1982; Kelly, 1986). US research has focused attention 
on factors which might influence science attitudes, such as learner, teacher and classroom 
environment factors. Lynn Talton and Simpson (1987), for example, found a moderate 
predictive relationship between attitudes to science and attitudes to classroom environ- 
ment. Haladyna er al. (1983) found that attitudes were significantly predicted by the vari- 
ables; sense of importance of science, student fatalism, teacher quality and learning 
environment. 


The low correlations between science attitudes and achievement have been attrib- 
uted partly to methodological difficulties. Schibeci (1984) notes that less care has been 
taken in assessing attitudes than cognitive variables, and that the relationships might be 
complex and subtle. This calls for the use of a theoretical framework about the nature of 
attitudes and how they relate to school learning and achievement. The aim of this study 
was to apply a particular analysis of attitudes to the field of science attitudes and achieve- 
ment. In a previous study on mathematics attitudes and achievement (Norwich and Jaeger, 
1989), it was assumed that engaging in certain behaviours promotes learning progress 
and achievement. It was proposed that these learning behaviours mediate between learn- 
ers’ beliefs and feelings about school subjects and achievement in those subjects. 
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These ideas were derived from Ajzen and Fishbein’s (1980) theory of reasoned 
action. According to this theory, the immediate determinant of behaviour is the prior 
intention to perform that specific behaviour. Behavioural intention is itself influenced by 
two prior factors, a prescriptive and an evaluative one. The prescriptive factor, subjective 
norm, is the person’s perception of the social pressure by important others to perform the 
behaviour or not. The evaluative factor, called attitudes, is the person’s positive or nega- 
tive affect towards the behaviour in question. The theory of reasoned action assumes that, 
although the importance of attitudes and subjective norm varies depending on the behav- 
iour involved, the two factors jointly determine behaviour intention. 


The theory further analyses attitudes and subjective norm in terms of underlying 
beliefs and alee Attitude is considered to be a function of a person’s beliefs about the 
outcomes of the behaviour and his or her evaluations of the outcomes. Attitudes are 
therefore estimated by weighting each outcome belief by its corresponding evaluation 
and then summing these products for all salient outcome beliefs. Subjective norm is 
considered to be determined by whether the person believes that important others approve 
or not of the behaviour in question, normative beliefs, and the motivation to comply with 
these perceived Prescuptons. Subjective norm is similarly estimated by weighting each 
normative belief by the corresponding motivation to comply and then summing the 
weighted beliefs across all the significant others. 


There has been some evidence consistent with the theory in diverse fields, such as, 
consumer behaviour, voting, health related behaviours and smoking (Ajzen and Fishbein, 
1980, Manstead et al., 1984; Eiser et al., 1989). Other studies have shown that intention 
does not always mediate the relationship between attitude and behaviour (Fredericks and 
Dossett, 1983). In the previous study of learning behaviours in a school context (Norwich 
and Jaeger, 1989), it was found that while an expectancy-value measure of attitude to 
learning mathematics was related to intention to engage in mathematics learning behav- 
iours, a measure of subjective norm was not. Also, contrary to the theory, intention did 
not predict subsequent learning behaviour whether measured by learner self report or 
teacher report, once prior learning behaviour was taken into account. 


The results of this initial study could be interpreted in terms of the poor validity of 
the measures of behaviour intention and learning behaviour, and the time period between 
the assessment of these factors. This was because behaviour intention was assessed nine 
months prior to the subsequent learning behaviour and there was a low correlation be- 
tween self and teacher reported measures of learning behaviours. So, it was decided in 
this study to use the Ajzen-Fishbein framework with two major alterations to the assess- 
ment procedures. First, learning behaviour would be assessed by self report, teacher 
report and some direct classroom observation. This would enable some examination of 
the relationships between these three sources of evidence. Secondly, it was decided to 
assess the intention-behaviour link over the short period of one lesson. This would enable 
a sampling of repeated measures of intention and learning behaviour over several occa- 
sions. 


It was also decided to elaborate the Ajzen-Fishbein model in the light of the 
vious finding that perceived pressures from others to engage in school learning, sub- 
Jective norm, did not relate to learning intentions or behaviour. The subjective norm 
variable is a composite of perceived pressures from different significant others, including 
parents, teacher and peers. It is possible that perceived peer pressures operate most 
strongly in the context of classroom learning, but if this were so this influence would not 
be represented by the composite variable. It is also possible that teenagers perceive 
and conditions in the classroom situation which inhibit them carrying out their 
Intentions to learn. 


As there is no reference in the literature to this alternative approach to perceived 
pressures and conditions, it was decided to introduce and test a new variable, termed 
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ived preventive factors, which might contribute to the understanding of learning 
intentions and behaviour. Perceived preventive factors refer to those specific obstacles 
which a person perceives as making it difficult to carry out the behaviour in question. In 
the context of school learning these obstacles could include, for example, perceived lack 
of capability or confidence, poor teaching and resources for learning, competing interests 
and/or negative influences of others. 


In introducing this addition to the Ajzen-Fishbein model it is uncertain whether this 
variable influences intentions directly or whether it moderates the relationship between 
intention and behaviour. The aim of this study was therefore to explore this elaboration of 
the Ajzem Fishbein approach with new assessment procedures in the field of secondary 
school science learning. 


GD 

Participants 

The participants were 82 boys and girls from a large comprehensive school in inner 
London. There were four teaching groups from three different years: 20 second years 
aged 12/13 (9 boys and 11 girls), 15 third years aged 13/14 (all rave): 20 fourth years 
aged 14/15 (all boys) and 27 fourth years aged 14/15 (17 boys and 10 girls). The two 
fourth year groups were preparing for General Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE) 
integrated science, though one group was selected to have higher science attainments. 
The second and third year groups were mixed ability and also followed an integrated 
science course. The school was located in a socially disadvantaged area and drew its 
pupils from a multi-ethnic population. 


Design and procedure 

The research was carried out over a period of seven consecutive weeks of science 
lessons. In the first week attitudinal and normative variables were assessed at the start of 
the lessons. Lessons were 70 minutes each. 


These measures were repeated to assess their retest reliability in the second week. 
In the third week pupils completed the past learning behaviour and perceived preventive 
factors questionnaires. This was followed by the behaviour intention questionnaire. At 
the end m lesson pupils completed the learning behaviour questionnaire. In the fourth 
week pupils repeated the preventive factors questionnaire and then completed the inten- 
tion and behaviour questionnaires as in the previous week. 


In the fifth, sixth and seventh weeks the same intention and behaviour question- 
naires were completed at the start and end of the lessons. In weeks 4 to 7 two observers 
made observations of four selected pupils in each of the four groups. After the seven- 
week assessment sequence the science teachers completed the teacher overall learning 
behaviour questionnaire. 


Pupils were informed about the purpose of the study and given the opportunity to 
ask questions before and while ea ep the questionnaires. Pupils with English as a 
second language were offered language help by support teachers and/or by the two 
researchers. When there was any indication that a pupil did not understand a question- 
naire item the data were treated as missing. 


Measures 

To design the items for the questionnaires, a sample of 12 pupils from years 2 to 4 
were interviewed about learning science, following the Ajzen-Fishbein method. The inter- 
view was designed to elicit the following information: (1) their salient beliefs about the 
outcomes of learning science; (2) significant others with t to learning science; (3) 
what would make it difficult to learn science during lessons; (4) the kinds of behaviour in 
class that in their opinion would promote or impede learning science. Several science 
teachers were also asked about the kinds of behaviours referred to in (4). 
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Following the elicitation phase the questionnaires were designed on the basis of the 
interview responses to include the following variables: 


(1) a direct measure of attitude to learning science in school. Pupils evaluated the 
statement “learning science in school” on three five-point bipolar scales (good-bad, pleas- 
ant-unpleasant, useful-useless). The mean evaluative rating was used as the measure; 

(2) an indirect measure of attitude to learning science was based on nine outcome 
statements and evaluations of these outcomes, e.g., “learning science would result in my 
getting qualifications and a good job”, “would result in my having confidence in myself’. 
Beliefs were measured on a five-point agree-disagree scale and evaluative ratings were 
also assessed on a five-point good-bad scale. To obtain the belief based measure of 
attitude, the belief rating with respect to the outcome was multiplied by its corresponding 
evaluation and these products were summed; 

(3) subjective norm was assessed by pupils indicating the extent of their agreement 
or disagreement with a set of normative beliefs concerning the expectations of important 
others, such as parents, friends, e.g., “my parents think that I should learn science”. They 
then indicated their motivation to comply with each of these significant others, e.g.,” I 
usually do what my parents think I should,” on a five-point agree-disagree scale. Each 
normative belief was multiplied by the corresponding rating for motivation to comply and 
the sum of these products served as the overall measure of subjective norm; 


(4) perceived preventive factors were assessed by pupils indicating on a set of 11 
statements of factors which could make it difficult to learn science during science les- 
sons. These statements were derived from the initial interview and could be grouped into 
(a) internal factors to do with personal capabilities, beliefs, behaviours and interests (e.g., 
“I will not understand what will be taught”, “I will mess about in class”) and (b) ex 
factors to do with what others do (e.g., “others will distract me from learning”, “the 
teacher will not teach well”). 


(5) behaviour intention was assessed by pupils indicating on a five-point scale 
whether they intended to engage in certain learning behaviours. These statements were 
selected for having high item-total correlations from a larger set of learning behaviours 
which teachers and pupils had identified (e.g., “I plan to listen carefully to the teacher,” 
“T plan to mess about in class”). 


(6) learning behaviour. (a) questionnaire: the same six behaviour statements used 
for behaviour intention were used for assessing learning behaviour. There were three 
versions: (i) for teachers of overall learning behaviour over the last few weeks, (ii) for 
pu ils of learning behaviour over the last few weeks, and (iii) for pupils of learning 

viour in the last lesson. (b) observation: a classroom observation schedule was de- 
signed to assess the frequency of engagement in learning behaviours. The observation 
categories were derived from the six hekavionr Statements used in the questionnaire 
assessment of learning behaviour. These behaviours, such as, listening, paying attention 
to teacher and so on, were used as indicators of engaging in learning behaviours. Obser- 
vations were conducted by a main observer and a co-observer for between 15 to 20 
minutes of a lesson. In each class four pupils were observed, two whom teachers identi- 
fied as usually engaging in learning behaviours and two who did so less. The pupils were 
observed in rotation in terms of these learning behaviour indicators. Each pupil was 
observed for 15-second periods for the presence or absence of the indicators. When there 
was some doubt, the observation was recorded as uncertain. The frequencies were con- 
verted into proportions of the total time that pupils were engaged in learning behaviours. 


RESULTS 
Reliability measures 
Cronbach alpha measures of internal and retest reliability were calculated for the 
variables under consideration. As Table 1 shows, the measures were at a satisfactory 
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level for all the variables. Retest reliability correlations for the three composite variables 
were also at a satisfactory level. For the five lesson-based measures of intention and self 
reported behaviour, stability was more variable. This degree of change could be expected 
for measures which unlike the others are lesson specific. 


TABLE 1 
Raeuiasiiry MEASURES FOR DIFFERENT VARIABLES 
Cronbach 
alpha Retest 
Composite attitude time 1 0.79 (N=57) 
time 2 0.76 (N=57) 0.69 (N=54) 
Composite subjective norm time 1 0.67 (N=54 
time2 0.79 (N=57) 0.78 (N=54) 
Composite perceived preventive factors time 1 0.89 (N=70) 0.80 (N=31) 
time 2 0.91 (N=57) 
Leaming behaviour intentions lesson 1 0.74 (N=72) 
lesson 2 0.85 (Nx65) 0.43 (N=62) 
lesson 3 0.90 (N=53) 0.74 N56) 
lesson 4 0.92 (N=64) 0.78 (N=48) 
lesson 5 0.83 (N=69) 0.67 (N=53) 
behaviour: 
i. pupils overall report 0.73 (N=70) 
ii. teacher overall report 0.91 (N=73) 
iii. pupil report lesson 1 0.78 (N=69) 
lesson 2 0.80 (N=63) 0.56 (N=55) 
lesson 3 0.86 (N=63) 0.52 (N=52) 
lesson 4 0.75 (N=58) 0.73 (N=47) 
lesson 5 0.82 (N=60) 0.53 (N=49) 
iv observer ' 86-96% 


In the subsequent analyses it was decided to use the indirect belief-based measure 
of attitude to leaming rather than the direct measure. The direct measure had a skewed 
distribution with less variance and it correlated at the 0.56 level with the indirect meas- 
ure, 

TABLE2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Diprerenr MEASURES oF LEARNING BEHAVIOUR 


2 3 
1. Mean observation measure 056 (N=10)* 0.72 (N=11)* 
2. Mean lesson self report x 0.49 (N=10)** 
3. Overall teacher report : x x 


Mean lesson self report — overall teacher report r=0.53 
* P<0.05; **P<0.08 


As Table 2 shows, the average of four lesson observations ped pupil correlated at a 
moderate but statistically significant level with the pupil and teacher self report measures. 
However, the correlation between the pupil and teacher self T measures was not 
statistically significant for the subgroup observed, but was so for the larger group. 
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Relationship of background variables to behaviour intention and learning behaviour 

Behaviour intention and learning behaviour measures for each lesson were aver- 
aged to produce behaviour intention and learning behaviour measures. As the coefficients 
in Table 3 indicate, attitude and prior learning behaviour have significant low to medium 
correlations with subsequent viour intentions and learning behaviours. Subjective 
norm, by contract, showed no significant correlation. Average behaviour intention also 
correlated significantly with the subsequent average behaviour variable. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Prior LEARNING BEHAVIOUR, ATTITUDE 
AND SUBIECTIVE NORM WITH MBAN BEHAVIOUR INTENTION 
AND LEARNING BEHAVIOUR 


mean behaviour mean learning 
intention behaviour 
Attitude 0.38* (N=41) 0.39* (N=39) 
Subjective norm 0.19 (N=42) 0.10 (N=38) 
NS NS 
Prior leaming behaviour 0.43* (N=49) 0.47* (N=44) 


Mean behaviour intention — mean leaming behaviour 0.65* (N=43) 


*P<0.01 


Perceived preventive factors and its relationship to the Ajzen-Fishbein variables 
As preventive factors was a new variable it was decided to analyse the frequency of 
responses to its component items. 


Table 4 shows that the items with the highest levels of agreement were concerned 
with personal feelings, interests and the influence of friends. Capability factors concerned 
with skill and understanding were identified much less often. 


TABLE 4 
Percantagcs or PUPILS AGREEING OR AGREEING STRONGLY WITH THE FOLLOWING 
Precerveo Preventive Factors (N«57) 


% Rank 
1. Will not understand what will be taught 6.7 = 
2. Will mess about in class 8.2 6 
3. Will not have confidence to leam 6.7 = 
4. Will have more interest in other subjects 22.9 2 
5. Will not be able to work hard 65 9 
6. Will not have the skill to learn 32 11 
7. Others will distract me from leaming 16.7 4 
8. Teacher will teach well 4.8 10 
9. Friends will encourage me to do something else 19.7 3 
10. Will want to do something else, like talk with others 11.4 5 
11. Will want to relax and take it easy 25.8 1 


Two possible relationships between the perceived preventive factors and behaviour 
intention were investigated. The first was the possibility that preventive factors operated 
as a moderator variable between intention and behaviour. If this were so, one would 
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expect that for those with high perceived preventive factors there would be no correlation 
between intention and behaviour. By contrast, for those with low preventive factors, an 
intention-behaviour correlation would be expected. The results in Table 5 show that there 
is no difference in the intention-behaviour correlation for those high and low in preven- 
tive factors. The other possibility is that perceived preventive factors operates on behav- 
iour intention directly, such that those with high preventive factors will have low behav- 
iour intention, i.e., a negative correlation. The correlational evidence is consistent with 
this hypothesis, showing significant medium to high correlation between preventive fac- 
tors and behaviour intention and leaming behaviour. 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN BaHaviour INTENTION AND SELP REPORTED 
BSHAVIOUR WHEN PERCEIVED PREVENTIVE Factors ARB Hick AND Low 


Preventive factors 
low high 
(uncertain or (agree or 
disagree) agree strongly) 
Time 1 0.47 (N=44)* 0.42 (Ns8) NS 
Time 2 0.65 (N=41)* 0.73 (N=11)* 


CORRELATIONS BBTWEEN PERCEIVED PREVENTIVE Factors AND AZIEN 
FIsHBEIN VARIABLES 


perceived preventitive 
factors 
Mean behaviour intention -0.71 (N=36) * 
Mean leaming behaviour -0.77 (N=32) * 
Attitude -0.21 (N=52) NS 
Subjective norm y -0.07 (N=52) NS 
Overall leaming behaviour -0.33 (N=57) * 
*P<0.01 
Partial correlational aari 
Pursuing the latter finding it was decided to conduct a partial correlational analysis 


of behaviour intention with each of attitude, subjective norm, prior learning behaviour 
and perceived preventive factors while controlling for the other variables. 


TABLE 6 


PARTIAL AND ZERO Orper CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE, Susyscriva Nor, 
Prior OVERALL LEARNING BEHAVIOUR, PERCEIVED PREVENTIVE FACTORS AND 
BEHAVIOUR INTENTION 


with behaviour intention 
, controlling for 3 zero order 
' other variables 
Attitude 0.10  (N=34) NS 0.38 (N=41)** 
Subjective norm 0.17 (N=34) NS 0.19 (N=42) NS 
Prior overall learmng behaviour 0,33 (N=34) * 0.43 (N=49) ** 
Perceived preventive factors -0.65 (N=34)** -0.71 (N=36)** 


*P<0.05, **P<0.01 
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Comparing these partial correlation coefficients with the zero order ones in Table 6 
indicates once account is taken of preventive factors and prior learning behaviour, 
the relationship between attitude and intention ceases to be significant. By contrast, the 
relationship between prior learning behaviour and intention remains significant when the 
relationships with the other variables are partialled out. Similarly, preventive factors still 
has a significant medium correlation with intention after the other variables are partialled 
out. 


DISCUSSION 


This study attempted to apply the Ajzen-Fishbein framework to the field of science 
learning in a follow up of some previous research on mathematics learning (Norwich and 
Jaeger, 1989). As in the previous study, the focus was on investigating how affective 
factors might relate to classroom learning behaviours. The results have some bearing on 
both the theoretical framework and our understanding of some of the processes of learn- 
ing science in school. Conclusions do, however, have to take account of several methodo- 
logical limitations. 


The self report measures proved to have satisfactory internal and retest reliability. 
The data were, however, collected in one school with particular characteristics which 
make it difficult to generalise to other schools with different approaches to teaching 
science and with different intakes of pupils. There was also a loss of data over the period 
of the study which reduced the data base for statistical analysis. This loss arose for 
several reasons. The design involved data collection on a repeated lesson by lesson basis 
over seven lessons. There were some pupil absences from week to week and some pupils 
had difficulty in completing a form. Missing data for just one session resulted in all data 
for a pupil being treated as absent for computing the composite variables. 


A positive assessment feature was the moderate convergence between the different 
sources of data on learning behaviour. The use of direct classroom observation provided 
reliable data on a subgroup of pupils and showed a moderate level of correspondence 
with teacher and pupil reports about learning behaviour. This aspect of the study was an 
improvement on the previous study when there was much lower correspondence between 
self and teacher reports. This difference could be due to the new approach to assessing 
learning behaviour and behaviour intention. Instead of assessing these in relation to a 
long time span covering several weeks of lessons, they were assessed on a lesson by 
lesson basis. It could be that by having a more specific assessment focus, and then 
averaging repeated measures over several lessons, differences are less likely to arise in 
the different perspectives on classroom learning behaviours. 


As in the previous study, there was evidence that pupils with more positive atti- 
tudes to learning science, as measured by the belief-value procedure, tended to have more 
intention to engage in future learning behaviours. However, as before, subjective norm 
did not have a significant relationship with behaviour intention, but had one with attitude 
(r = 0.42). It was also found that those pupils who reported that they had engaged in 
learning behaviours in the past also had higher behaviour intentions. 


The most interesting finding in this study concerns the additional variable of per- 
ceived preventive factors. This variable assumes an awareness of aspects of oneself and 
one’s situation which can affect behaviour. In the context of the school learning of 
science it was assumed that pupils can identify factors which can make it difficult for 
them to learn — perceived preventive factors. The evidence showed that it was possible 
to design a measure of preventive factors which was internally reliable and stable over a 
shart period. 

Differences between pupils on this variable were mainly concerned with alternative 
personal interests and the adverse influence of friends and peers. Up to one in five of the 
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pupils reported that wanting to relax/take it easy, that having more interest in other 
subjects and that encouragement from friends to do something else would make it hard to 
learn science. It is not unexpected, then, to find that those high in preventive factors had 
low behaviour intention and learning behaviour. Preventive factors also had a n Feats 
but low relationship with attitude to learning and overall past learning behaviour, 

only the latter was statistically significant. There was no evidence that preventive BAGS 
moderated the influence of intention on behaviour, though this could be due to the use of 
a low number of pupils in the analysis wih high preventive factors. 


The lack of relationship between su ae norm and perceived preventive factors 
is notable because both contain items related to the perceived influence of peers on 
science learning, but only preventive factors were related to intention. This could be 
understood in terms of subjective norm being a composite variable of perceived pressure 
from significant others. As this measure included perceived adult pressure, the contribu- 
tion from perceived pressure from peers imay have been lessened. Perceived preventive 
factors similarly contained items which referred to other factors affecting science learn- 
ing. Secondly, the subjective norm variable, which involves perceived pressures to learn 
science, is different from the focus of the perceived preventive factors variable which 
involves factors making it hard to learn science. These findings are therefore relevant to 
how perceived pressures are conceptualised and assessed in the Ajzen-Fishbein theory. 


In the partial correlational analysis, it was found that by controlling for preventive 
factors and prior learning behaviour there was no longer a significant relationship be- 
tween attitude to leaming science and intention to learn. This analysis did, however, show 
that past learning behaviour and perceived preventive factors continue to have significant 
independent relationships to behaviour i intention. 


This study has significance for understanding attitude to school learning, particu- 
larly in the area of learning science. It illustrates how specific beliefs, values and inten- 
tions relate to actual classroom behaviour. The role of perceived preventive factors ap- 
peared to be central to understanding differences between pupils in how they set behav- 
iour intentions and their subsequent classroom behaviour. The study also shows the 
significance of beliefs and values about the consequences of learning science to learning 
intentions. As regards the Ajzen-Fishbein theory of reasoned action, it illustrates three 
significant points. Firstly, there was further evidence that subjective norms were not 
independent of attitudinal factors and that behaviour intention was best understood in 
terms of attitude alone. Secondly, the more specific time-focused procedure of assessing 
intention and behaviour resulted in more reliable measures. This proved to be an im- 
provement on the broader time focus used in the previous study (Norwich and Jaeger, 
1989). Thirdly, the introduction of the variable, perceived preventive factors, illustrated 
how the theory of reasoned action could be elaborated to take account of factors which 
might influence behaviours of a repeated and skill-based nature in an institutional con- 
text. This suggests that the Ajzen-Fishbein framework may need to be adapted to include 
the influence of other personal interests and immediate social pressures on classroom 
intentions and behaviours. 


dence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr Brahm Norwich, EP- 
SEN, London University, 25 Woburn Square, London WC1H 0AA. 
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Summary. Using a self-report questionnaire, we examined the perceptions of 616 primary and 
secondary school students of permissiveness and disciplinary strategies. Acceptability ratings 
formed the dent variable. The most acceptable strategy was individual student-teacher 
discussion, followed by exclusionary time out, then physical punishment, and least acceptable 
was permissiveness. Also examined was the influence of the misbehaviour situation and 
evaluator characteristics (age and gender). Several methodological limitations are discussed 
including the range of disciplinary strategies that were assessed, and focus on an individual 
rather than group of students. 


INTRODUCTION 


Smxce Wolf’s (1978) now classic article on social validation, the acceptability of interven- 
tion strategies has been of growing concern to behaviour therapists. There are several 
reasons underlying the current interest in the acceptability of behavioural interventions 
(Gullone and King, 1989). Lebow (1982) maintains that research on consumer satisfac- 
tion is part of the trend towards a more consumer-oriented society. There also has been an 
increase in concern over the rights of individuals who are treated. Related to this issue are 
informed consent, and ethical and ray considerations (Braun, 1975; Budd and Baer, 
1976; Kazdin, 1977). Crowe et al. (1972), amongst others, maintain that an acceptable 
intervention programme is more likely to be implemented and adhered to than one which 
is less acceptable, although the latter may be potentially more effective. Wolf (1978) is in 
agreement with Crowe et al. (1972) when he states that “it may be that not only is it 
pa gab to determine the acceptability of treatment procedures to participants for ethi- 
reasons, it may also be that acceptability of the od sep is related to effectiveness, 
A 0 to the likelihood that the programme will be adopted and supported by others” 
1 


Children’s perceptions are of particular interest as youngsters are often not given 
the opportunity to express opinions about the acce ered of interventions (Gullone and 
King, 1989). Recent studies by Dadds and his colleagues evaluated the acceptability of 
five maternal disciplinary techniques including permissiveness, physical punishment, di- 
rected discussion, quiet time, and time-out (Dadds et al., 1987). These techniques were 
evaluated across four different situations, i.e., non-compliance with an initiating instruc- 
tion, aggression toward others, non-compliance with a terminating instruction, and non- 
compliance with a known rule. Twenty children, aged 4 to 8 years, partic ipated i in this 
investigation. They were classified as either behaviour oblan or non-problem children. 
Comparisons were also made between the behaviour problem children’s perceptions of 
technique acceptability before and after behavioural treatment. Using a three-point “face 
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rating scale”, ranging from very wrong to very right, Dadds er al. found that the children 
primarily discriminated between intervention and non-intervention rather than between 
the different techniques. Out of the five techniques only permissiveness was rated as un- 
acceptable. A further finding was that exposure to behavioural disciplinary techniques 
(e.g., differential reinforcement, exclusionary and non-exclusionary time-out) did not 
alter children’s acceptability ratings of the five disciplinary techniques. In addition to 
children’s perceptions of maternal disciplinary strategies, we also must examine the 
perceptions of children in other settings. 


School settings are of particular relevance, especially in view of the importance of 
discipline to social and academic development. There is much controversy about disci- 
pline in our schools and about what teachers and others should be doing to foster disci- 
pline. This debate has been fuelled by the restriction or elimination of corporal punish- 
ment in schools. Consequently, many believe that the behaviour of children and adoles- 
cents has emerged as the most serious educational problem in our schools. Perhaps 
surprisingly, a dearth of research has addressed the perceptions of students themselves 
about disciplinary matters. From the few studies that have been reported (e.g., Elliot et 
al., 1986; Turco and Elliot, 1986), it appears that students differentiate between discipli- 
nary procedures. However, whether students actually prefer discipline to permissiveness 
has not been examined. Intuitively, we might predict that students would prefer their 
teachers to be permissive and not set limits on their behaviour. On the other hand, the 
findings of Dadds et al. (1987) in relation to preschool children’s perceptions of maternal 
discipli strategies suggest that students may actually prefer their teachers to be firm 
in classroom behaviour management. Therefore, the major aim of the present investiga- 
tion was to examine the perceptions of students towards permissiveness and teacher- 
instigated disciplinary strategies. 

Consistent with the behavioural tradition in the study of personality and social 
learning (Mischel, 1971), it might be argued that students’ attitudes or perceptions on 
these matters are situation-specific. Thus, acceptability evaluations may vary depending 
on the type of misbehaviour in question (e.g., non-compliance to a teacher request versus 
disruptive behaviour in class). Although the data are fairly sparse, it also has been sug- 
gested that developmental factors may influence acceptability (Elliot, 1987). Hence, for 
example, younger children might be expected to prefer more direct intervention with 
older children preferring greater autonomy. Further, the rater’s gender may play a role in 
acceptability evaluations. In our culture, males and females are expected to develop 
different attitudes and behaviours in accord with sex-role stereotypes (Sarason et al., 
1960). Consequently, the second aim of the study was to assess the extent to which 
students’ perceptions towards disciplinary strategies are influenced by situational factors 
and evaluator characteristics (age and gender). 


METHOD 


Sample 

The sample consisted of 616 primary and secondary school students, aged 8 to 16 
years. There were 209 participants aged between 8 and 10 years (104 boys and 105 girls), 
192 aged between 11 and 13 years (108 boys and 84 girls), and 215 aged between 14 and 
16 years (124 boys and 91 girls). The schools were from lower to middle socio-economic 
areas in Melbourne, Victoria. 


Instrument 

We developed a self-report questionnaire (Discipline Questionnaire) to assess stu- 
dents’ perceptions towards permissiveness and disciplinary strategies. Similar to the inter- 
view instrument used by Siegal and Cowen (1984) and Dadds et al. (1987), the Discipline 
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Questionnaire requires the child to rate the behaviour of a hypothetical adult (teacher) 
across different situations in response to a student misbehaving. The situations presented 
to the respondents included: (1) non-compliance with an instruction to pick up books, (2) 
aggression towards another student, and (3) temper tantrum in the classroom. Each of 
these situations was illustrated on the questionnaire. 


The disciplinary techniques the teachers were described as using entailed: (1) per- 
missiveness — the teacher “let the child get away with it”, (2) physical punishment — 
the teacher “smacked the child”, (3) directed discussion — the teacher “talked to the 
child”, and (4) time-out ereksionin — the teacher “put the child in another room”). 
Students were required to circle whether the teacher was Very Wrong, Half Right — Half 
Wrong, or Very Right (scored 0, 1, 2). As a result of some initial pilot work on the 
questionnaire, this simple three-point rating scale was used to enhance the participation 
of students (especially younger students). There were evaluations of four teacher behav- 
iours over three situations thus providing 12 items in total. 


Procedure 

The Discipline Questionnaire was aaant to students during class. A research 
assistant explained that “We want to know what students think about discipline and what 
should be done in schools. You can help by completing this questionnaire”. The primary 
school students were required to keep pace with the research assistant who explained 
each item. The secondary school students completed the questionnaire with little assis- 
tance from the research assistant. Students with reading difficulties were given individual 
assistance on the stimulus material and responses. Approximately 640 questionnaires 
were distributed to students. However, the responses were unclear on some of the ques- 
tionnaires thus leaving a final sample of 616. 


RESULTS 


Students’ tions of teacher disciplinary strategies were analysed using a 2 
(evaluator gender) x 3 (evaluator age Perni x 3 (misbehaviour situation) x 4 (teacher 


disciplinary strategy) multivariate analysis of variance. Both Wilks’ lambda and F values 
are reported for the interactions and main effects (SPSS-X, 1988). Significant multivari- 
ate effects were further analysed using univariate analyses of variance. Table 1 shows the 
acceptability means and SDs for each of the disciplinary strategies across the three 
situations. The means indicate a preference for directed discussion tollowed, in order, by 
time-out, physical punishment, and permissiveness. 


TABLE 1 


Means AND SDs FOR Srupenrs’ ACCEPTABILITY RaTINGs 
Situation 1 Situation 2 Situation 3 Overall 
M SD M SD M SD M SD 
Permissiveness 0.37 0.57 028 0.58 0.32 0.59 0.32 0.58 
Physical ' 
Punishment 0.37 0.63 0.41 0.67 0.47 0.70 0.42 0.67 
Time-out 0.78 0.64 0.91 0.67 1.01 0.72 0.90 0.68 
Directed 


Discussion 1.72 0.53 155 0.64 164 0.59 1.64 0.59 
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Two-way interactions were found between age of the evaluator and strategy [Wilks’ 
lambda = 0.90, F(6,1186) = 11.00, P<0.001], between gender of the evaluator and disci- 
plinary strategy [Wilks’ lambda = 0.95, F(3,593) = 9.52, P<0.001] as well as between 
Situation and strategy [Wilks’ lambda = 0.86, F(6,590) = 15.97, P<0.001]. 


A main effect was found for discipli strategy [Wilks’ lambda = 0.21, F(3,593) 
= 724.20, P<0.001] and for situation [Wilks’ lambda = 0.94, F(2,594) = 17.75, P<0.001] 
while no significant main effects were found for evaluator age or gender. 


The interaction between age of the evaluator and disciplinary strategy was the 
result of the 11-13 yest ear olds and 14-16 year-olds rating time-out and permissiveness to be 
more acceptable while physical punishment and directed discussion were rated to be less 
acceptable than were rated by the 8-10 year-old students (see Figure 1). 


The interaction between gender of the evaluator and disciplinary strategy was due 
to females’ acceptability evaluations being higher than those of males for directed discus- 
sion and time-out and lower for permissiveness and physical punishment, in all three 
situations (see Figure 2). 


The interaction between misbehaviour situation and disciplinary strategy was the 
result of physical punishment and time-out being rated as most acceptable in situation 
three (temper tantrum), followed by situation two (hitting another child), and least accept- 
able in situation one (refusing to pick up books). In contrast, permissiveness and directed 
discussion were perceived to be most acceptable in situation one followed by situation 
three and least acceptable in situation two. 


Univariate F-tests, computed for each situation separately, showed that directed 
discussion was evaluated to be significantly more acceptable than each of the other 
strategies and time-out was found to be significantly more acceptable than physical 
punishment and permissiveness. These univariate contrasts were found to be significant 
at alpha = 0.001 for each of the three situations. 


DISCUSSION 
As already noted, similar findings concerning permissiveness have been re 
on preschool children (Siegal and Cowen, 1984; Siegal and Barclay, 1985; Dadds et al., 
1987). Thus, the present findings may be an expression of an attitude that is formed in 
early years of life as a result of child- -rearing practices. Although beyond the scope of our 
discussion, the study of moral and social development may also be relevant to this 
particular finding. 


However, it was not a simple matter of students preferring intervention strategies to 
non-intervention (permissiveness) as physical punishment and exclusionary time-out were 
not acceptable disciplinary strategies either. Given the aversive nature of physical punish- 
ment and time-out, these evaluations are not surprising (cf. Kazdin et al., 1981). Of 
course, exclusionary time-out is frequently used in behavioural classroom management. 
Therefore, teachers and others might inform students about the rationale and procedural 

ts of exclusionary time out as a means of enhancing its acceptability (cf. Singh and 
Katz, 1985). Further, it should be stressed that time-out encompasses procedures beyond 
the isolation or exclusion of the subject. It is likely that exclusionary time-out will have 
greater acceptance when used in conjunction with more positive behavioural procedures. 


O’Leary and his colleagues have differentiated between loud and soft reprimands in 
the control of disruptive students (O’Leary et al., 1970). In contrast to the loud repri- 
mand, a soft reprimand entails the teacher approaching the individual student and speak- 
ing in a soft manner so that other children cannot hear the re epua: Our finding a 
directed discussion might be interpreted as social validation for the soft reprimand, 
technique that teachers have found to be viable and effective. Similarly, iot er, et al. 
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FIGURE 1 
Maan AccerrasiLrry RATINGS OF DISCIPLINARY STRATEOIES BY AGE 
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FIGURE 2 
Msan ACCEPTABILITY RATINGS or DISCIPLINARY STRATEGIES BY GENDER 
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(1986) found that interventions that emphasised individual teacher-student interactions 
were rated as most acceptable. 


In general, our findings on situational factors and evaluator characteristics are 
complex and om uire further research. Regards gender differences, we speculate that these 
findings may reflect subtle differences between boys and girls in terms of sex-role stere- 

otyping. As part of being “masculine”, boys are expected not only to be more aggressive 
than girls, but also to be subjected to harsher disciplinary treatment than girls. On the 
other hand, as part of being “feminine”, girls are expected to be more passive and 
compliant than boys, and thus not require the same degree of physical discipline. 


Any implications of our ee for the application of behavioural strategies in 
school settings are tempered by several observations. First, it will be recognised that 
students were presented with several disciplinary strategies for evaluation. However, far 
more disciplinary strategies are used by teachers (see, for example, Alberto and Trout- 
man, 1982). Given that students differentiated between the disciplinary strategies pre- 
sented to them, care should be taken in making generalisations to other teacher-instigated 
disciplinary strategies. Second, in the present investigation, acceptability ratings were 
examined in relation to an individual student. However, the classroom setting typically 
involves a group of students. Whether the teacher focuses on the individual student or 

up appears to be a fairly critical dimension in the acceptability evaluations of students 
tess Elliot et al., 1986). Third, our study examined the perceptions of student towards 
interventions in relation to another student. Perhaps different findings would have emerged 
if respondents had been required to evaluate the disciplinary strategies in relation to 
themselves. Notwithstanding these limitations, our findings clearly suggest that students 
hold definite opinions about permissiveness and teacher-instigated disciplinary strategies. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr N. J. King, Faculty of 
Education, Monash University, Clayton, Victoria, Australia 3168. 
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TIME ON EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AT HOME AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INFANT SCHOOL 


By IAN PLEWIS, ANN MOONEY anb ROSEMARY CREESER 
(Thomas Coram Research Unit, Institute of Education, University of London) 


Summary. This paper reports on the amount of time 6-year-olds in inner London engage in 
educational activities at home, and links these results with earlier research on the association 
between parental help with reading and; children’s reading progress. The activities data were 
collected using a time budget approach. The median child in this sample read aloud at home 
about 20 minutes per week, and received about 40 minutes per week total “teaching” in 
reading, writing and maths outside school. Black (Afro-Caribbean) children read aloud more 
than white children, girls read on their own more than boys, and the more educational qualifi- 
cations the mother had, the more time the children spent on all the measured educational 
activities. Associations between reading activities at home and reading attainment at the end of 
year 1 ranged from 0.13 to 0.27 but associations with progress were small. However, children 
who spent more time with books at home did make greater reading progress during year 1. 
Implications for understanding social class differences in educational attainment and for de- 
signing intervention studies are discussed. 


IROPO 


Tue educational attainments of working class children are, as a group, lower than those of 
their middle class peers. This is a well-attested finding from educational research (see, for 
example, Osborn and Milbank, 1987). For many years, researchers and practitioners alike 
have sought ways of improving the educational performance of working class children 
(e. (eg. , Halsey, 1972). Reading has been a particular focus of their concern with consider- 

emphasis given in the last decade to the importance of parental help as a means of 
raising reading levels. Considerable optimism about the efficacy of parental help, more 
specifically parents listening to their children reading aloud, was generated first by a 
survey (Hewison and Tizard, 1980) and then by the ensuing experimental study often 
known as the Haringey project (Tizard et al., 1982). After two years of the Haringey 
intervention, during which parents were encouraged by their child’s teacher and by the 
research team to listen to their child read, 66 per cent of the children were reading at or 
above the national average compared with 29 per cent in parallel control classes in the 
same schools. Only 6 per cent were poor readers (test scores below 85) compared with 17 
per cent in the control classes. Hewison (1988) reported that differences were maintained 
three years after the end of the intervention. 


There has not, however, been an accumulation of research findings which confirm 
the efficacy of parenta! help. Instead, Hannon (1987), who compared reading scores of 
children whose parents were encouraged :to hear them read with the scores of cohorts of 
pre-project children who had not been so enonraaed found no significant improvement 
(although his survey results were in line with earlier findings). Moreover, Tizard et al. 
(1988) found that parental help was not related to the reading test scores of inner London 
infant school children. Nor was there evidence of greater progress for those children 
whose parents said they regularly listened to their child read compared with those who 
said they did so infrequently or not at all. However, Tizard et al. did find a higher 
reported level of parentat help than Hewison and Tizard had found a decade earlier. 
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Attempts have been made to reconcile these results. Thus, Tizard et al. argue that 
parental help is only useful if it is part of a carefully planned approach by the school and 
the child’s teacher, and Hannon (1989) has suggested that standardised reading tests may 
not be the most appropriate outcome variable for assessing the effectiveness of parental 
help. Moreover, as Hewison (1988) points out, the success of the Haringey project might 
be attributed to the home-visiting by the researchers and to the nature of the population at 
which it was directed. It is also possible that the way in which data on parental help at 
home have often been collected, by asking parents directly how much time they devote to 
it, may have led to an over-estimation of the amount of help given. This in turn could 
obscure associations with attainment and progress in non-experimental studies. Finally, it 
must be recognised that the Haringey study was the only one employing any kind of 
randomisation. 


This was the context for the study described here. We wanted to find out more 
about the accuracy of responses to the direct questions to parents which were used in 
earlier studies, and whether stronger associations between reading attainment and prog- 
ress on the one hand, and the amount of parental help on the other, would be found with a 
more accurate data collection method. The study had the following aims: 


(a) to obtain accurate data at the individual, as well as the aggregate, level on the 
extent to which year 1 pupils (aged 5 to 6) are helped with reading, writing and maths 
(the ‘3Rs’) by their parents and others outside school. 


(b) to relate 3R activities outside school to socio-demographic variables such as 
ethnic group, sex, mother’s education and marital status. 


(c) to relate reading and maths activities to pupils’ progress in those subjects 
in year 1. 
METHOD 
Here we give a brief description of our method and sample. Further details, particu- 


Gio the reliability and validity of our approach, can be found in Plewis et al. 
1990). 


Data collection 

Direct questions were not used in this study. Data were collected using a “time 
budget” approach. Information was collected on the sample children’s activities outside 
school for the previous day, using the phone as much as possible. It was thought that 6- 
year-olds were too young to be interviewed directly in this way and so one of their 
parents or guardians, usually their mother, responded for them. The interviewers went 
through the 24 hours of the previous day or, on Mondays, the previous week-end, and 
asked the parent to give a sequential account, with timings, of what the child had been 
doing during that time. Interviewers probed to get as much detail as possible, particularly 
at those times of the day when educational activities might have taken place, if only for a 

ort time, 


Following a pa study of 40 children during the autumn term of year 1, it was 
decided that data of sufficient reliability at the child level could be obtained. by collecting 
data for three separate “days” (a weekend counting as a day here). Each respondent was 
assigned a pattern of contact days (not dates) and the three white, female interviewers 
were only permitted to collect data for these days, although the order was not important. 
As far as possible, there was an interval of two weeks between each interview. All 
contacts with a respondent were by the same interviewer. From the pilot study it was 
clear that telephone interviewing was feasible and 77 per cent of the contacts in the main 
study were by phone. Data were only collected during term time (mostly the spring term) 
when a large proportion of the child’s week was spent at school. All respondents were 
sent an advance letter from their child’s school. 
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Sample 

The children were chosen from a sample of 20 inner London infant schools which 
had been selected for a parallel study. Eighteen of the schools had been in the earlier 
longitudinal study described in Tizard et al. (1988). From 19 of these schools (one school 
did not want to participate in this project), 230 children were selected. As in the earlier 
project, the sample was restricted to two ethnic groups — white children whose parents 
were born in the UK and black British children of Afro-Caribbean origin. An attempt was 
made to select at least one white boy, one white girl, one black boy and one black girl 
from each school and to have approximately equal numbers from these groups in the 
sample as a whole. It should be noted that the sample is not a probability sample of 
children attending London infant schools. 


Table 1 shows the overall response rate. Also 81 per cent of those receiving a first 
contact had all three contacts. 


TABLE 1 
Response RATE 
Response 
tate (%) 
Addresses issued f 230 
Refusals (N=5), 
never contacted (N=17), 
child too old etc (N=12) 34 
Final sample (first contact) 196 90 
Second contact 187 86 
Third contact 158 72 


Measures 

The frequency and duration of the: following 3R activities were coded: reading 
aloud; reading on own; being read to; writing on own; writing with other; maths on own 
and maths with other. It was necessary to make some essentially arbitrary decisions about 
coding. For example, flipping through books and comics was coded as reading on own 
and for those occasions when the respondent reported that the child was involved in more 
than one activity, e.g., watching TV and looking at a book, then a fraction of the period 
was allocated to the 3R activity. There were some activities, particularly those that 
children did on their own, when it was only possible to code that it happened and not the 
duration. There were occasions, too, when children were out of the home with relatives or 
friends when it was not possible to find out how they spent their time. 


To measure attainment and progress in reading and maths, children were tested at 
the end of their reception year (i.e., before the activities data were collected) and at the 
end of year 1 (summer term, 1988). At the end of the reception year, reading and maths 
tests were administered to children individually. The reading test comprised measures of 
children’s knowledge of concepts about print, their ability to identify letters and to 
recognise words; the maths test was the subtest of the British Ability Scales. At the end 
of year 1, the Young’s Reading and Young’s Maths tests were administered to the class. 
For both years, these were the same tests as those used by Tizard et al. (1988). 
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RESULTS 
Time spent in different 3R activities 
Table 2 shows how much time was spent each week in different 3R activities. 
These estimates were obtained by weighting up the daily estimates; they include the data 
from the pilot study and also from those children for whom data were collected on fewer 
than three occasions. Consequently, they are less affected by any non-response bias, but 
are more variable than estimates based on children with complete data. Children were 
read to more frequently at weekends than during the week and the weighting reflected 
this, but there was no variation by day of the week for the other variables. “Time spent 
with books” in Table 2 is the sum of the three reading variables; “total teaching” is the 
sum of “reading aloud”, “writing with other” and “maths with other” where “other” 
means parent, other adult or older sibling. 


TABLE 2 
Tom Spent wN 3R Acrivimes (Minutes/Wexx) 


N Median Mean SD None 


(%) 
Reading aloud 228 18.6 418 675 40 
Reading on own 221 129 383 62.6 44 
Read to 226 11.0 448 65.5 48 
Time spent with books 210 937 1226 126.0 16 
Writing 203 0 376 N4 53 
Maths 229 0 14.8 32.7 69 
Total teaching 223 396 65.8 85.0 28 


The averag (median) child in this sample reads aloud at home for less than 20 
minutes per week, spends about one and a half hours with books each week and receives 
about 40 minutes “total teaching” outside school. 


Associations with socio-demographic variables 

The following socio-demographic variables were considered: ethnic group [white 
(51 per cent) and black (49 per cent)], sex, marital status [one- (41 per cent) and two- 
parent (59 per cent) families] and mother’s education [no qualifications, (39 per cent), up 
to 0-level (45 per cent), A-level and above (16 per cent)]. Because the data on the amount 
of time spent in different activities were skewed, group differences were tested with 
Wilcoxon and Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric tests. Differences between groups in the 
frequency of an activity (i.e., days per week) were assessed using multivariate logistic 
models for ordered responses (McCullagh, 1980). 


TABLE 3 
Menan Tre Srenr (Minutss/Weex) sy Eren Group 


Black White P< 


Reading aloud 26 8 0.03 
Read to 0 34 0.02 
Total teaching 51 30 0.05 
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Black children read aloud more than white children, white children were read to 
more than black children (but see below). There were no ethnic group differences for 
reading on own nor for time spent with books, writing and maths. (Reading on own 
included looking at a book even though the child may have been unable to read it.) Black 
children scored higher than white children on total teaching, mainly because this variable 
is highly correlated with reading aloud (r, = 0.81). Table 3 gives the medians and signifi- 
cance levels for those variables for which the ethnic differences were statistically signifi- 
cant. 


TABLE 4 
Manian Time Sent (Mirnures/Wesx) BY Sex 
Boys Girls P< 
Reading on own "o 27 0.01 


Time spent with books 69 112 0.02 


Girls read on their own more than boys. The differences for the other two reading 
variables were small but girls spent more time with books than boys (Table 4). There 
were no sex differences for the total amount of time in writing and maths although girls 
engaged in these activities more frequently than boys (P<0.01 for writing, P<0.04 for 
maths). There was no evidence for ethnic group sex interactions for any of the 3R 
activities. 

TABLE 5 
Manian Tom Spent (Minutes/Weex) sy Moruar’s EDUCATION 
>A-level Upto O-level None P< 


Reading aloud 40 ` 20 0 0.001 


Read to 68 | 11 0 0.001 
Tıme spent with books 157 98 58 0.001 
Total teaching 66 45 28 0.01 


Associations with marital status were generally small except for reading to chil- 
dren, where children in two-parent families scored higher (P<0.001). This association 
with marital status accounts for the ethnic group difference; there was no ethnic differ- 
ence for being read to within one- and two-parent families. Associations with mother’s 
education were, however, substantial, particularly for reading aloud, being read to (and 
hence time spent with books) and total teaching (see Table 5). The more educational 
qualifications a mother had, the higher the child’s score on those variables. 


Associations with attainment and progress 

Here we look at associations between the reading test at the end of year 1 and the 
four reading variables, and between the sum of the reading and maths test scores and the 
total teaching measure. As time spent in maths activities was unreliably measured at the 
individual level (see Plewis et al., 1990), and as writing was not tested, associations with 
writing and maths activities were not considered. The Spearman correlations between the 
year 1 reading test and the weekly estimates of reading aloud, being read to, reading on 
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own and time spent with books were 0.27, 0.13, 0.19 and 0.27 respectively. The correla- 
tion between the total test score and total teaching was 0.22. Thus, the more children 
engaged in 3R activities outside school during year 1, the higher their test scores at the 
end of year 1. 


However, it is more useful to look longitudinally at the relation between measures 
of 3R activities and progress during year 1, rather than at cross-sectional associations 
with attainment. The appropriate statistical methods for these analyses, incorporating 
corrections for measurement error, are set out in the Appendix. Essentially, we looked at 
associations between the year 1 test scores and activities, controlling for the test score at 
the end of reception. All the results were in the expected direction — higher amounts of 
the activity are associated with greater progress. However, the sizes of the effects for 
reading aloud and being read to, and for total teaching, were small and neither education- 
ally nor statistically significant. They were somewhat larger (and significant at the 0.05 
level) for the amount of reading on own (although not for frequency), and for time spent 
with books. The difference in progress between those children at the upper quartile and 
those scoring zero for the activity was about 1/4 SD of the year 1 reading test for reading 
on own (where the upper quartile was 50 mins/week) and about 1/2 SD for time spent 
with books (where the upper quartile was 176 mins/week). 


DISCUSSION 

We set out in this study to relate 3R activities at home to socio-demographic vari- 
ables, and to attainment and progress. Our finding that black parents hear their children 
read more than white parents is consistent with results in Tizard et al. (1988) who found 
that parents of black children attending multi-ethnic inner London schools did more 
teaching of reading than parents of white children attending the same schools, as well as 
being more positive about helping at home and having higher aspirations for their chil- 
dren. We found girls spent more time with books than boys. This is also consistent with a 
finding of Tizard et al. even though their variable — experience with books — was not 
directly comparable with our own. As we found no evidence of any ethnic group sex 
interactions for any of the reading activities at home, we are not able to throw any light 
on why black boys tend to fall behind in reading over the infant school period (docu- 
mented in Tizard et al., 1988). 


However, our strongest associations were between measures of 3R activities and 
mother’s educational qualifications. If we use educational qualifications as a proxy for 
social class, we can say middle class children did a lot more 3R activities at home. Maybe 
social class differences in attainment can be explained by the fact that middle c 
parents devote more time to educational activities at home. However, after controlling for 
time spent with books, reading attainment at the end of the year was still associated with 
mother’s level of education. So, although not accounting for all of the difference, more 
time in these activities does explain some of it. 


Why do middle class parents give more time to 3R activities? There are several 
possible explanations. One which has been favoured in the past is that middle class 
parents have more favourable attitudes to education than working class parents and con- 
sequently spend more time with their children in 3R activities (CACE, 1967). This may 
of course be true, but one must question earlier research methodology in this area. It was 
teachers rather than parents who provided measures of parental interest in education, and 
this may not be a valid way of measuring such attitudes. It is possible that working class 
parents have similarly positive attitudes towards education as middle class parents, and 
want to spend as much time in helping their children, but are restricted by structural 
constraints. For example, life in general is often more difficult to manage due to lower 
incomes and poorer housing, which may mean that there is less time for these activities, 
and they have to be given lower priority. The association reported for being read to and 
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marital status in some ways reflects these constraints in as much as single parents proba- 
bly do not have as much time to read to their children as two parents have. 


It is also possible that working class families feel less confident about helping their 
children with these sorts of activities than middle class families. If this were true, Tizard 
et al, (1982) demonstrated that this need not be an overwhelming constraint. With the 
help and encouragement of the research’ team, who regularly visited parents at home, 
working class families in the Haringey Project were both willing and able to listen to 
their children read. It may need this kind,of intervention, though, to develop these fami- 
lies’ confidence in this area, and without this support they are less inclined to help. 


The association between the amount of reading aloud and reading progress was not 
marked. Our sample was a year younger than that of the Haringey study, which meant 
that during the main period of our data collection, the youngest children in the sample 
would have had fewer than three terms at school and many may still have been at the 

“emergent reader” stage. Maybe parental help is more effective for older children, al- 
though the results in Tizard et al. do not support this view. It is also possible that the 
emphasis we put on time in activities was misplaced. We can say nothing about how 
parents listened to their children read nor how they read to them. Nor do we know what it 
was the children were reading. These are, of course, important considerations which may 
affect progress, but to measure these aspects of parental help would have required us 
either to have tape-recorded sessions (like Hannon et al., 1986), or to have observed 
within homes using ethnographic methods (e.g., Heath, 1983) or systematic observation. 
Another consideration is the school’s reading policy and its encouragement of parental 
help. Children’s reading activities at home may need to be closely tied to their reading at 
school for there to be any benefit in terms of reading test scores. Although our data do not 
reveal any differences een schools for the amount of reading aloud, there were 
differences in frequency. However, the number of children from each school was small 
and as we did not collect information about each school’s reading policy and practice, we 
were not able to explore this further. 


A more important predictor of reading progress than reading aloud was the amount 
of time children spent reading on their own, a variable not considered in previous re- 
search. We do not know why some children chose to read more than others but it is 
plausible to suppose that children who start to make good progress in reading for other 
reasons then choose to give more time to reading on their own. Nevertheless, our results 
do suggest that future intervention studies might consider not only encouraging parents to 
hear their children read but also encouraging children to read on their own at home (and 
schools and parents to provide a range of books for them to read), 


The method of data collection used here produced much lower estimates for the 
frequency of reading aloud than recent research has done (see Plewis et al., 1990, for 
details). Nevertheless, for the children in our sample, the mean amount of. reading at 
home (aloud plus on own) was 80 minutes.per week whereas the mean amount of reading 
that was observed in year 2 classes at school by Tizard et al. was about 40 minutes per 
week. Clearly children at this age read more at home than they do at school. 
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APPENDIX 
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y, = b, tbx, +b,z, +e, 


where y, is the test score at the end of year 1 for individual i, x is the test score at the end of reception and z is 
the measure ofthe activity. We are interested in the value of b, — the effect of z on y for fixed values of x or, 
alternatively, the association of z with progress. However, estimation of the regression coefficients is 
complicated by the fact that x and cularly, z are measured with error. I measurement error in the 
variables leads to bi estimates of b, and b, — see Fuller (1 Estimates of the reliabilities of 
rete) Vaca ae nce can ade ea al 1007) ees oi a sas 
spent with books and total teaching, with somewhat higher estimates for measures of frequency. Two esti- 
mates of the reliability ofx Were considera, 035 and 0.0. The basic equation given above was re-estimated 
with corrections for measurement error introduced using the methods described by Fuller (1987). The results 
reported in the text incorporate these corrections. 
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A NEW CRITERIUM IN THE ASSESSMENT OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
DRAWING CHILD 


By PHILIPPE WALLON 
(Santé mentale et déviance de l'enfant et de l adolescent, INSERM U69, Montrouge, France) 


AND CLAUDE BAUDOIN 
(Unité de Recherches Statistiques, INSERM U21, Villejuif, France) 


Summary. A descriptive toal is proposed for the evaluation of the process of the child’s spontaneous 
drawing (i.e., without a model to copy). The process of drawing displays characteristics not visible when 
the drawing 1s finished, and so it has a major capacity for discrimination. This method relies on a system 
for coding the set of lines m the drawing, using an ordinal scale that allows the study of the effects of age 
throughout the primary school period. This classifi cation may bë applied-to thë nein of either the 
human figure or the dog, and allows a comparison between different . This m was explored 
on a sample of 48 primary school children. 


INTRODUCTION 

Goodnow (1977, p. 59) asked the question: “Does the sequence of drawing in children's 
pictures help account for the picture drawn?” .For her, children’s drawings “reveal a great deal of 
order”. She concluded (p. 81) that research on the sequence of drawing needs a variety of shapes, 
which should be simple and also be uniform. The first solution suggested was to ask people to copy 
geometric shapes (Gesell and Almes, 1946; Zazzo, 1950; Bender, 1957; Goodnow and Levine, 
1973; Lurcat, 1974; Bembaum, 1974; Blau 1977). This makes the sequence easy to observe but 
cuts down the variety of the drawing. 


It is well known, at least since Goodenough (1926), that the evolution of spontaneous drawing 
is related to the child’s psycho-affective maturation (Freeman and Cox, 1985). Very few studies 
assess the process of spontaneous drawing (Goodnow, 1977; Freeman, 1980; Van Sommers, 1984), 
but none deals with the developmental aspect. In scribbling and the very first stage of spontancous 
drawing of the human Beure, Ene (1954), Prudhommeau (1947) and Goodnow (1977) described 
the beginning of the drawing, the sequence of lines, the rotations and the alterations from right to 
left. The literature shows a positive correlation between the counterclockwise direction and the 
level of schooling. The “clockwise” circle (‘Torque”, Blau, 1977) could be the sign of a dual 
cerebral dominance; this was criticised by Jarman and Nelson (1980) and Furlong (1981). Goodnow 
and Friedman (1972) gave the child special orders for drawing so that variations in sequences could 
be highlighted. However, these different studies are not able to provide the elements which would 
permit following the child's graphic maturation, in the field of educational psychology. 

We propose a descriptive tool for assessing the sequence of lines in a primary school child’s 
spontaneous drawing. We use two themes: the human figure and the dog. Descriptive criteria may 
Shean las oy elias eek ane pe demu E seeps A T a ta ised, 
without reference to psychometric or projective psychology. Forty-eight primary school children 
were studied. As Goodnow noted (1977, p. 22; citing Lashley): “. . . the general point that under- 
standing the nature of serial action was a key to understanding the nature of skill”. 


METHOD 


Procedures: The analysis of the “executing scheme” 

The drawing itself is not analysed directly. Instead, an “executing scheme” is produced ae 
observer during the child's performance (Wallon, 1987). The chronology of the execution is carefully 
recorded: the starting point (SP) of the drawing and the finishing point (FP), the lines 
with a chronological number, the beginning point (BP) of each line, its end point (EP), its directi 
and the relative positions of the set of lines. Neither the ions nor the size of the different 
elements of the drawing are taken into consideration. Four drawings are shown (Figures 1 to 4), 
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which are not necessarily representative of the sample studied, but illustrate various types among 
the 96 collected drawings. 


Basic items 

The scale for the coding of each oe Tests on two main elements; (i) the starting point and 
(ii) the set of lines, which are differentiated for the head and the trunk. Our classification does not 
distinguish the limbs because they have a dynamic in common with the trunk. Figure 5 illustrates 
the basic structures for coding the line, and Figure 6 shows the scheme of the different items coded. 
The first rubric (Figure 6) codes the starting point (SP). Coding differs for the human figure and the 
. For the human figure, the coding scheme for the SP used six items, E a e axis. The 
ifferent items may be grouped according to this axis: Superior: head + neck; Middle: upper limbs 
+ lower trunk; Inferior: lower limbs + feet. The coding of the starting point for the gog uses eight 
items. They may be grouped according to a superior-inferior axis: Superior: head + back + tail; 
Middle: throat + buttocks; Inferior: front legs + between legs + rear legs; or according to a cephalo- 
caudal axis: Cephalic: head + throat; Middle: back + Rontiegs + between legs; Caudal: rear legs + 

buttocks + tail. 


The second schema (Figure 6) deal with the set of lines that concerns the trunk and head. 
Coding is done on the basis of a scale that has been sub-divided into eight items and numbered 
g to an increasing degree of complexity. These items are grouped by branch. The absence 
of the trunk corresponds to two completely different types of drawings; cither primitive (for example 
the classic “head-trunk”) or very advanced (the “‘face”). In between, we have set up an “ordinal” 
scale, that ranges from the simplest drawing style to the more complex. The two simplest lines are 
represented (Figure 5) by the “accumulated” line and the stick-line, and these exist only for the 
trunk. The “accumulated” line is composed of a stack of curvilinear lines whose beginning and end 
are tied to the previous lines. Among the “organised” forms, the “stick” represents the unidimensional 
aspect of the line, in contrast to the bidimensional aspect delimiting a “surface”. The stick-line is 
classified more advanced than the accumulated line because the end remains free and attests to a 
beginning of organisation in the drawing. The simplest surface is a “loop”, defined by an uninterrupted 
line, no matter what its shape, where the beginning and the end meet. Otherwise the line is viewed 
as“ ke lines may be “simple” or “complex”. They are “simple” when the lines immediately 
follow one another (the beginning of a new line is tied to the end of the previous one) and all the 
lines are going in the same rotation; they are “complex” when the lines are going in different 
rotation. In the latter case, according to the axis of the drawing, associating both the starting and 
ishing point, the succession of the lines may be “continuous” on the same side, or “alternate” on 
both sides. The underlying hypothesis is that for any given child, advancement along the scale from 
“accumulated” to “stick” or “loop”, to “continuous complex” and finally to “alternate complex” 
will occur over time. This scale is completed with nominal items (Figure 6). The line is noted as 
ard”, “downward” or “horizontal” according to the orientation of the axis of the drawing. The 
orientation for “loop” or “open simple” lines, is defined as “clockwise” or “counterclockwise”. 


Notation 

Each child’s drawing is coded by three numbers as shown in Figure 6. The first one indicates 
the mode of the starting point, the second describes the head line and the third the line of the trunk. 
The code of the starting point is a single number. The head and the trunk are each coded by a two- 
digit number: the notation of the eight classes of the “ordinal” variable goes into the units column; 
the “nominal” variable takes the tens column as indicated in Figure 6. The digit “0” indicates that 
data are missing and “9” denotes “not applicable”. In the case of the human figure, the starting 
point SP has six classes, the dog, eight. The lines of the head are described according to 11 classes, 
and the trunk, 18. Consequently, a head made of an open simple, clockwise line would be coded 15, 
trunk with an alternate complex line, downward, would be coded 17 (see other examples in 

igures 1 to 4). 


Sample and Conditions of Experiment 

The study was conducted in Montreal, Canada, among normal, primary school children. Forty- 
eight children (24 boys), mean age 10 years (SD = 2, range 6.5 to 13 years), were randomly 
selected from four schools, stratified on the basis of administrative area of the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission (MCSC). Within cach school, a boy and a girl were randomly selected from 
each of the six grade levels, 1st to 6th. Each choice was submitted for approval to the pedagogic 
board of the school. Children were required to draw two subjects: a human figure and a dog. The 
performing order was randomised. The only instructions given were to “do the best that you can”. 
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FIGURE 1 


(Giri, 6 years 9 months old). The drawing starts at the top of the head with an uninterrupted (number 1), 
closed, rounded, counterclockwise line. The neck is made up of two lines, almost parallel (2 and 3). The dress 
is delimited by two lines (4 and 5), unequal in length, complex as they define the beginning of the sleeves; 
they both start from the low neck and join on the sides, at the bottom of the dress. From the bottom of the 
drawing, the child comes back to the top with the hair, composed of three lines (6, 7, 8), forming a rounded 
closed line together. We note here the altemate aspect of the lines 6 and 7. The details of the face (9) are not 
taken into consideration. The four limbs look like a “stick”. The lower limbs (10, 11) were drawn before the 
upper limbs (14, 16). Feet (12, 13) and hands (15, 17) are drawn with a counterclockwise loop line. 

CODE: beginning: head (1), head: counterclockwise loop-Hne (24), trunk: downward alternate complex line 
(17). 





FIGURE 2 


(Boy, 12 years 2 months old). Coding reveals the upward and altemate drawing of all the lines; the drawing 
starts from the feet and ends with the hands. The two feet are made of counterclockwise loop-lines (1 and 2). 
From here, four upward lines G, 4, 5, 6), from left to right, delimit the lower limbs, ending at the waist, which 
closes the entire figure. Again, from left to nght, two upward and symmetrical lines close the trunk. Simularly, 
the head is made up of two upward lines, that are: asymmetric from left to right. The building of the arms 
follows the alternate rule: for each of them, two parallel lines start from the basis (12, 13 and 15, 16) and are 
closed at the wrist by a smal] hne (14, 17). Drawing of the hands does not immediately follow that of the arms, 
The hands end the drawing (18, 19). 

CODE: beginning: feet (6), head: upward alternate complex line (27), trank: upward alternate complex line 
(27). 
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The drawing took place during schooltime, in a classroom. Observation of the execution of the 
drawing was done by the same observer for the entire duration of the study. Each child was 
observed individually, The observer stood approximately one metre behind the child, on the left or 
the right according to the hand the child used. During the session, the observer reproduced the 
drawing, using the basic items described in Figure 5. Later, the entire scheme was coded by the 

er according to three rubrics (Starting Point, Head Line, Trunk Line), using the scale 
presented in Figure 6. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the frequency of the different modes for beginning the drawing of a human 
figure or a dog, and their cross-tabulation. A majority of children started by drawing the head 
(N=38, 79 per cent for the human figure and N=31, 65 per cent for the dog). One out of every two 
children (N=26, 54 per cent) began both themes at the head. Among the remaining rubrics, no clear 
“second pole” was observed. When grouping the three items, 38 (79 per cent) children started 
drawing the human figure at the upper part, seven (15 per cent) at the lower part and three (6 per 
cent) in the middle; for the dog, the distribution was 40 (83 per cent), six (13 per cent) and two (4 
per cent), respectively. When the second classification for the dog was used, 32 (67 per cent) 
children started by its cephalic seven (15 per cent) by its Epil part and nine (19 per cent) in 
the middle. When the data for the human figure and the dog were cross-tabulated, 33 (69 per cent) 
children began at the upper part and three (6 per cent) at the lower part. 


TABLE 1 
STARTING POINT or THR DRAWING. COMPARISON “BaTwREN-THEMB”, MAN AND Doa 


MAN 
Head Neck Upper Lower Lower Feet Total 
bmbs trunk limbs 
Head 26 0 1 1 3 0 31 
Throat l 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Front legs 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 
DOG Betweenlegs 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Rear legs 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 
Buttocks 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Tail 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Back 3 0 1 0 0 1 5 
Total 38 0 2 1 5 2 48 


The human figure and the dog were cross-tabulated according to different modalities for the 
head (Table 2a) and the trunk (Table 2b). The line of the human's head (Table 2a) was subdivided 
into two groups: 36 (75 per cent) were composed of a “loop” aad 11 (23 per cent) others were made 
of “complex alternate” lines. Only one drawing was “open simple”. Similar bipolarity was not 
found in the drawing of the dog’s head. This was more regularly distributed, with a majority of 
heads designated as “loop” (N=20, 42 per cent), 14 (29 per cent) as “open simple” drawings and 14 
(29 per cent) as “open complex”. The “ complex” were cither “continuous” (N=4, 8 per cent) 
or “alternate” (N=10, 21 per cent). The line of the trunk of the human figure (Table 2b) showed a 
strong polarity for the type “complex alternate” (N=29, 60 per cent). The remaining drawings were 
distributed in small numbers into the other classes. The trumk of the dog was distributed more 
regularly among the different categories with 18 (38 per cent) designated as “complex 
alternate”’drawings, 10 (21 per cent) as “loop”, nine (19 per cent) as “simple” drawings and nine 
(19 per cent) as “continuous”. Three children drew the human figure as a “face” (with no trunk), 
and one of them drew a trunkless dog as a “face”. 

It is possible to summarise the results in Tables 2a and 2b by considering the transition in 
complexity from the drawing of the human figure to that of the dog (Table 2c). This allows the 
definition of a status of “progression”, “stability” or “regression” with reference to the ordinal part 
of the scale, In Table 2a, 19 drawings (40 per cent) fell under the main diagonal 
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FIGURE 3 
(Gir, 9 years 10 months old). The drawing of this animal is “upward”. It starts at the lower limbs and is drawn 
successively from froni to rear (1,2, 3, 4), and ending at the head. The limbs are drawn with a stop-start again; 
the end of Hne 1 is free becanse the beginning of line 2 is not tied to it. This is also true for the ends of Hnes 3 
and 4. The back drawing of the last hind leg (4) diverges to make the tail. The rest of the line, for the entire 
tronk-head, is closed with four alternate lines between rear and front (5 and 6, 7 and 8). , 
CODE: beginning: between legs (3), head: upward altemate complex line (27), trank: upward altemate complex 
line (27). i 
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FIGURE 4 

(Boy, 11 years 5 months old.) This is the drawing of an animal, characterised by its frontal perspective. The 
different elements of the drawing are added to each other in a centrifugal way. The lines are drawn alternately 
on both sides of the vertical median axis. The drawing starts at the head, precisely at the ears (1, 2), then goes 
altemately from right to left with the cheeks (3, 4), the legs (tied to the head, 7 and 8), and the sides (9 and 10). 


CODE: beginning: head (1), head: downward altemate complex line (17), trunk: downward altemate complex 
line (27). i 
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indicating a pro Toni mn ee Craw ing pf thie dog E head a comparison with tar of the human, 

our (8 per cent) drawings fell above this diagonal, showing a regression. In the case of the trunk 
(Table 2b), 20 drawings (42 per cent) indicated a regression in complexity in the drawing of the 
human figure compared to that of the dog, and six showed a progression. Table 2c compares the 
different states of transition between the human figure and the dog. This showed a stability between 
both head and trunk items in 15 children (31 per cent). In addition eight cases showed a stability in 
the drawing of the head and a regression of the dog's trunk as compared to the human, and five 
cases (10 per cent) showed a stability in the trunk and a “progression” in the dog’s head as 
compared to the human. In 10 children (20 per cent), the drawing of the dog's head pro; in 
comparison to the human figure, whereas the trunk regressed. Two children (4 per cant) w a dog 
which regressed globally (head and trunk); on the other hand, four children (8 per cent) displayed a 
dog that was globally more elaborate than the human. 


TABLE2 
COMPARISON BETWEEN DRAWING OF THE MAN AND OF THE DoG 


TABLE 2a: Tae HEAD 
(Lo=Loop, Si=Simple, Co=Continuous, Al=Altemate) 
MAN 
Lo Si Co Al Total 
Lo 18 0 0 2 2 
DOG Sı 12 0 0 2 14 
Co 3 1 0 0 4 
Al 3 0 0 7 10 
Total 36 1 0 li 48 
TABLE 2b: Toa Trunk 
(Ha»Head alone, Ac=Accumulated, St=Stick, Lo=Loop, 
Si=Simple, Co=Continuous, Al=Altemate, Fa=Face) 
MAN 
Ha Ac St Lo Si Co Al Fa Total 
Ha 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ac 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
St 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
DOG Lo 0 0 1 4 1 1 3 0 10 
Si 0 0 0 0 2 0 7 0 9 
Co 0 0 0 0 1 1 6 1 9 
Al 0 2 0 0 2 0 13 1 18 
Fa 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Total 0 2 2 4 6 2 29 3 48 


TABLE 2c: TRANSITION or THR DRAWING OF THE Doo COMPARED TO THE MAN 


Transition of the TRUNK from the MAN to the DOG 
regression stable progression total 


Transinon of the HEAD regression 2 2 0 4 


from the MAN to the DOG stable 8 15 2 ' 25 
progression 10 5 4 19 
total 20 22 6 48 


The “ordinal” character of the coding allows the establishment of a scale of progres- 
sion-regression, from the data in Tables 2a and 2b. A progression in the drawing 
was defined whenever the child goes, from the man to the dog, to a code of a 
superior rank. Symmetrically, a regression in the drawing was defined when the 
child moved to a code of inferior rank. Stability of the drawings is defined by 
unchanged codes. 
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TABLE 3 
TRANSITION OF THE HBaD COMPARED TO THE TRUNK 


DOG 
Tegression stable progression total 
Tegression 14 15 3 32 
MAN stable 5 10 1 16 
progression 0 0 0 0 
total 19 25 4 48 


Classes of ‘progression’, ‘stability’ and ‘regression’ were defined by 
the comments in Table 2c. 


Table 3 assesses the head and the trunk according to the same theme. Regarding the trunk, the 
three categories “cumulated”, “stick” and “loop” were collapsed so they could, for the head, refer to 
the basic category “loop”. For the human figure, iwohirde of the drawings (N=32, 67 per cent) 
showed a regression in the head when compared to the trunk, and for the last third of the drawings 
(N=16, 33 per cent), the complexity of the head drawing was similar to that of the trunk. Among 
these 16 cases, however, four heads designated as “loop” were associated with a trunk defined as 
“cumulated” (N=2, 5 per cent) or as “stick” (N=2, 5 per cent). No progression in the head drawing 
was observed when it was compared to the trunk. For the dog, regression in the head as compared 
to the trunk was less frequent (N=19, 40 per cent), leading to a greater stability (N=25, 52 per cent). 
Four drawings (8 per cent) of the head were designated as “progression” when the head was 

to the trunk, showing, somehow, very similar lines (two drawings had a “complex- 
continuous” head with an “open-simple” or “complex-alternate” trunk, one had an “‘open-simple” 
head and a “loop” trunk, and the last, a “complex-altemate” head with a “continuous-complex” 
trunk). When the two themes were crossed, the same type of transition from the trunk to the head 
was observed for dog and man in 24 children (50 per cent, on main diagonal). For the other cases, 
dissymmetry between the human figure and the dog was clearly a t. Among the 25 drawings 
of dogs that showed a similar line for the head and the trunk, 15 (60 per cent) presented some 
regression in the human's head when it was compared to the corresponding trunk. In addition, three 
out of the four drawings designated as “progression” in terms of the dog’s head as compared to 
trunk, also displayed “regression” in the character's head when it was compared to the trunk. 

Table 4 shows the relation between the age of the child and the ordinal part of the scale. Line 
complexity increased with age. No relationship was evident between the starting point of the 
drawing and age. 

TABLE 4 


CORRELATION BETWEEN AGE OF THE CHILD 
(N Nuper or Days) AND CODING OF THE LINE 


THEME Correlation P 


coefficient* <, 
MAN Head 0.491 0.001 
Trunk 0.470 0.001 
DOG Head 0.408 0.003 
Trunk 0.341 0.010 
* Spearman correlation coefficient 
DISCUSSION 


Our work displays a method for coding and analysing the execution of a definite theme 
drawing. Our method was explored on a small sample of children which was stratified according to 
school and class, in order to have a representative sample of different ages and socio-cultural 
backgrounds. We have shown, using two themes (the human figure and the dog), discrimination at 
different levels of complexity: (i) for the same theme, the tunk was a more complex set of lines 


g 
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FIGURE 6 
CODING GRID OF THE STARTING POINT AND THELINES OF THE DRAWING 
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than the head, (ii) the dog's head was a more complex set of lines than that of the human figure, 
(iii) the human's trunk was more complex than that of the dog, (iv) the human presented a strong 
polarity for both head and trunk (simple head, complex trunk), whereas the line of the dog was 
more modulated into the different groups of our classification, (v) the level of complexity was 
always related to the age of child and the correlation is always positive. 


The difference in the evolution of the set of lines, from the human to the dog, may be due to 
three reasons: (i) in the human figure, both head and trunk may constitute the two poles, of which 
the evolution was almost independent, On the other hand, the drawing of the dog appeared with. 
more homogeneity, since the head often displays less individuality; (ii) the line “in loop”, considered 
as primitive, is best adapted to the oval of the face: that could bid por why the head of the human 
figure remained at an early stage of evolution whereas the head of the dog progressed; (iii) the 
trunk of the animal, relatively simple to draw, might not tax all of the child’s abilities. With regard 
to the human figure, the trunk, adorned with clothes, with its vertical symmetry, may allow the 
child to express his ability for complex drawings (continuous or alternate). 


We chose to limit our study to the line, for two complementary reasons: (i) its execution, both 
in space and time, has almost infinite possibilities of variation which are, undoubtedly, not merely 
due to a random effect, (ii) such great variations do not imply a large heterogeneity in the analysis. 


The “Starting Point” refers to the main element of the theme (head for the man and the dog). 
Some children started their drawing in an unusual spot (for instance: the feet), and performed the 
whole drawing from this spot. This raised the question of their being able to anticipate the drawing. 


The coding of the lines was based on empirical hypotheses elaborated from observations of 
children in the course of drawing from a previous work (Wallon, 1987). This work resumed and 
completed the Lowenfeld’s (1957) classification (additive and organic drawings), and classified the 
lines of the finished drawing according to three types of lines: additive, embracing (from Goodnow, 
1977) and stop-start lines (the line stops in the course of the drawing and starts somewhere else, 
this new line joins the first one, without gap or crossing —- Wallon, 1987). In the present paper, we 
have completed our classification, so that it may be applied to the drawing process postulating that 
it is performed according to a chronologic sequence: (i) first two primitive Imes (the “stick” and the 
“accumulated”), (ii) “loop” lines. (i) and (ii) corresponding to our additive lines and Lowenfeld’s 
(1957) geometrical lines. Then more complex lines correspond to our embracing and stop-start 
lines: (iii) lines all in one piece, the child draws a line without lifting his pene, (iv) closed simple 
lines, the child lifts his pencil but comes back to the line where he left it moving in the same 
direction, (v) then complex lines, continuous and alternate. It is impossible, at present, to assert 
whether a succession exists between the two complex lines. The child sometimes draws in an 
alternate way according to the symmetry axis of the drawing, especially in the human figure. In the 
case of the dog, the axis of symmetry is not so obvious, and the alternation is less marked. It is 
important to remark that (iii) to (v) are indiscernible on the finished drawing, where they are only 
observed as “embracing lines”; our classification displays a hidden evolution on the finished drawing. 
In addition, the type “complex alternate” could lead to two types of finished drawing: embracing 
lines and stop-start lines. 


Our work, in contrast to that of Van Sommers (1984), who made a general analysis of the 
graphic execution, deals only with drawings on an imposed theme. Our themes are limited to two 
specific ones (susceptible to a “semantic contamination”, according to Van Sommers). At this 
stage, our work is an exploratory approach and can not encompass the variety of the sequence of 
drawing. However, it shows it is possible to study the sequence of lines in the child’s spontaneous 
drawing. 


The small sample size, and also the method of the experiment, includes constraints liable to 
introduce biases: using only a felt-tip pen, on a horizontal table, in a school room. The method for 
collecting the drawing does not exactly reflect its process: when building the scheme of execution, 
the speed or the rhythm of each line is not noted. Finally, the method of analysis is also limited: the 
coding grid groups rather different lines and does not differentiate the direction of the lines or the 
alternation in relation to the left or right axis (this is important for the right or left-handed child). 

Our method provides a description of the drawing, without any immediate psychological 
interpretation, whereas the research in the literature was finalist because the interpretation of the 
drawing, in terms of level of development (Goodenough, 1926; Harris, 1963) or personality (Koch, 
1949), is without any independent descriptive stage. 
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Our work has tried to define a path of investigation which relies on the of drawing and 
not on the representation of a model. Most authors look principally at the resemblance of the 
drawing to a model. bas Barr on the “realism” or “inadequacy” of such and such an item of the 
drawing (Goodenough, 1926; Machover, 1953; Harris, 1963), 


Our analysis concerns the dynamics of the execution which, just as the static items of the 
finalised drawing, compose the specific “signature” of the child. It is quantitative and concerns only 
drawings of an imposed theme, and belongs to the field of educational psychology. Most of the 
studies are based on the drawing when it is finished. The few studies concerning the child in the 
course of drawing may be classified into two groups: (i) quantitative studies performed on populations 
of children, conceming mostly geometric figures (circles, cycloids, etc) or (ii) drawings performed 
after a theme, mainly the human figure. Such studies belong to the field of differential rather than 
educational psychology, as their method focused on primitive drawings, qualitative or individual 
studies, concerning the way the child draws, i.e., not only the line but also the child’s behaviour 
(talking, comments on the drawing). They often concern young scribbling children, observed through 
film or video recording. Some clinical cases also exist, which do not suggest any methodological 
tools (drawings performed in the course of psychotherapy). 


Our methodology allows a joint analysis of both the human figure and the dog. From a 
theoretical viewpoint, this evaluation of the dynamics should provide a connection between the 
child’s drawing and his global activities. The literature does not refer to any studies that provide a 
joint analysis of sev themes. The House-Tree-Person (H.T.P., Buck, 1948) gathers three 
independent analyses, i.e., the characters specific to a theme are not valid for acces, at least in the 
details. The available studies account only for the themes man, tree and house, and not for the 
drawing of an animal, which remains a relatively unexplored theme. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF READING: A COMPARISON 
OF HEARING READING, PAIRED READING, PAUSE, PROMPT, PRAISE, AND 
DIRECT INSTRUCTION METHODS 


By DAVID J. LEACH 
(Murdoch University, Western Australia) 
AND SUSAN W. SIDDALL 
(Ministry of Education, Western Australia) 


Susmuary. The parents of 40 children in two grade 1 classrooms were randomly assigned to receive brief 
training in one of four instructional methods for helping their child to read or to hear their children read 
at home. The tutoring methods were Hearing Reading, Paired Reading, Pause, Prompt, Praise, and Direct 
Instruction. The results showed that the use of the additional instructional strategies included in the 
Direct Instruction and Paired Reading tutoring methods led to faster progress by the children receiving 
them than by children whose parents simply heard them read. Some theoretical and practical implications 
of the study are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 

Since 1970, a growing number of publications have shown how parents can be guided to help 
their children acquire reading skills at home. Such additional help has often led to faster rates of 
progress than those achieved by schooling alone. Whereas early papers concentrated on parents’ 
use of general strategies for enriching the home “reading environment” and on the effects of 
enhanced home-school links (Quisenberry et al., 1977), later ones have focused to a greater extent 
on ee effects of formally taught, more complex parent tutoring skills (Topping and Wolfendale, 
1985). 


A number of strategies and techniques have emerged from this effort which have gained 
substantial experimental support. At the simplest, least intrusive level of involvement, a consistent 
finding, with one or two exceptions (e.g., Hannon, 1987), has been that parents who are guided by 
professionals to listen to their children read at home on a regular basis are more likely to have 
children with higher reading attainments than parents who do not listen to their children read. This 
relationship seems to be causative and holds true irrespective of differences between children, such 
as IQ, and differences in maternal language and child rearing styles (Hewison and Tizard, 1980; 
Tizard et al., 1982). At a more complex, more intrusive level of involvement, the strongest support 
seems to have accrued for two parent-delivered tutoring packages — Paired Reading, a method 
employing simultaneous parent-child reading of texts (e.g. Morgan and Lyon, 1979; Bush, 1983; 
Robson et al., 1984) and Pause, Prompt, Praise, a method to teach self-correction responses to 
errors in reading using syntactic and semantic cues (e.g., McNaughton er al., 1981; Love and Van 
Biervliet, 1984). 


Although these methods have been shown to enhance the reading skills of children across 
ages, abilities and degrees of reading difficulty when compared to no treatment controls, the variety 
of populations found in evaluation projects has made it impossible to compare their relative effec- 
tiveness. Nor has it been possible to weight the contribution of their components, such as practice 
and motivation on the one hand, and the additional, more time-consuming and demanding strate- 
gics of the parent tutoring packages on the other. Despite the promise of the literature, there is need 
or further investigation of whether guided Hearing Reading at home is all that is needed of parents 
in order to enhance their children’s reading attainment, or whether there are greater gains to be 
made by investing time and resources in more elaborate parent training programmes. 

This study was designed as an initial attempt to compare the relative effectiveness of the 
Paired Reading and Pause, Prompt, Praise tutoring methods with a basic Hearing Reading strategy 
when used by parents. We also added a fourth method which lies at the more complex, more 
intrusive end of the continuum. This was Direct Instruction reading — a comprehensive, task- 
analysed, phonic-based instructional programme which incorporates fully-scripted lessons and finely 
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graded reading tasks based on a theory of instructional design developed by Englemann and his 
colleagues (Englemann, 1980). Direct Instruction reading programmes, at least when used by 
teachers, have received broad research support in the USA becker et al., 1980), Australia (Lockery 
and Magps, 1982), in the UK (Gregory et al., 1982; Branwhite, 1983). In the main, however, 
researchers have concentrated on ther use with ‘disadvantaged children, low achievers, or children 
with intellectual disabilities. Surprisingly few (e.g. Noon and Maggs, 1980) have evaluated their 
use with regular students. Also, as far as can be ascertained, there have been no published evalu- 
ations of their effectiveness when delivered solely by parents. Despite these omissions, our own (as 
yet unpublished) work has led us to believe that average to above average students can make 
exceptional progress on Direct Instruction programmes, and that parents can be taught how to use 
them with brief training and are able to achieve equal (if not better) results than those achieved by 
professional teachers. 


It was hypothesised that Direct nsiro, the most comprehensive instructional package, 
would increase beginning reading skills to a greater extent than either the PR (Paired Reading) or 
PPP (Pause, Prompt, Praise) methods and that, because of their additional instructional compo- 
nents, the Direct Instruction, Paired Reading, and Pause, Prompt, Praise methods would each be 
more effective than the minimal, Hearing Reading strategy. 


The study was also of some theoretical interest. Firstly, it might be argued that any successful 
parent involvement in reading could be due to the extra time that was being spent on reading 
practice plus an increase in their children’s motivation. To control for this, all children were to 
receive the same amount of parental involvement and interest over the ex ental period and 
were to be drawn from the same school classes, thereby increasing the likelih ood that any differ- 
ences found between methods were due to the methods themselves. 


Secondly, there has been some criticism in the literature about the lack of comparison groups 
receiving equally valid, equally novel programmes in the evaluation of Direct Instruction, particu- 
larly in the UK (Wheldall and Glynn, 1988). Although this is certainly not true of at least one major 
evaluation of Direct Instruction conducted in the USA (e.g., Becker, 1977; Becker and Gersten, 
1982), the same pomt could be made about the majority of evaluations of novel approaches to the 
teaching of reading. In this study, therefore, all tutoring methods were novel for the children 
concemed, 


Thirdly, there has been a continuing debate about the role of errors in learning to read and the 
optimum way to deal with them in the instructional context. One view is that errors play a central, 
productive role in that children leam to be more self-regulated readers if they are helped and 
prompted to obtain appropriate information from them (Clay, 1979; McNaughton, 1988). The 
posing view is that, in order to facilitate retention and increase rates of learning, errors should 
minimised by programming for high success using graded discrimination, massed examples, pre- 
teaching, prompts and immediate corrective feedback (Englemann, 1980). The Pause, Prompt, 
Praise method utilised here is based on the uctive view of errors, whereas the Direct Instruction 
approach, through its programme design features, plans to minimise errors. The Paired Reading 
method falls between the two in that it is not programmed to prevent errors but that, when errors 
occur, immediate corrective feedback is given without prompts to gather information from them. 


METHOD 


Sample 
e Dardni and their children from two ma 1 classes in two primary schools participated in the 
study. With the full support of the school staff, all parents in the two classes were asked by letter 
whether they would like to become involved in a project to teach them how to help with their 
children’s reading at home. Parents of children who could already read at a grade 1 level or above 
and of children considered by their teachers to have marked BA difficulties were included in 
the training but their children were excluded from the experimental sample. From the remaining 
pool of parents, 40 were randomly drawn and then randomly assigned to receive one of the four 
tutoring methods — Direct Instruction (DI), Paired Reading (PR‘, Pause, Prompt, Praise (PPP) or 
Hearing Reading (HR). None of the parents was aware of the overall experimental design. 
The final sample of children was composed of 26 boys and 14 girls with chronological ages 


ranging from 5 years 3 months to 6 years 4 months (M = 5 years 7 months). No child was 
considered by the teachers to have significant learning difficulties. One girl had a mild speech 
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impediment and one family spoke English as a second language. The children were all beginning 
readers in the middle of their first term in school. Each made more than 16 errors on the first story 
of Neale Analysis of Reading Ability. They continued to receive instruction in reading according to 
the school’s normal practices throughout the intervention period. 


i 


Parent training 

Parent training was carried out at school by two psychologists, one of whom was the second 
author. Separate training sessions were held for each tutoring group but no formal training was 
given to the Hearing Reading group. The latter received written guidelines and so could be de- 
scribed as a minimally guided hearing reading group. 


All reading sessions were conducted by parents in their own homes for a period of 10 to 15 
minutes per weekday for 10 weeks after the completion of the last training group. Three of the 
ated parent tutors were fathers, one was an 18-year-old sister who Sie the most fluent 
English in the family, and the rest were mothers. They received one home visit to observe a reading 
session and a telephone call to check on their appropriate use of the methods taught. 


(a) Hearia fy Reading (HR) 

R group received a brief summary of suggestions for helping with reading at home. This 
included advice on choosing a suitable time and place for hearing their children read from books 
brought home from school, talking about the story to be read, giving encouragement and avoiding 
criticism, and allowing the children time to think about a word when an error occurred before 
trying to help or correct. Teachers at the school ensured that the children took home appropriate 
grade 1 level books of their choice after each school day. 


(b) a oe (PR) 
R group attended a formal training evening of one and a half hours duration. The 


et as included: 


An introduction to the concept of Paired Reading and an account and demonstration of its two 

components — simultaneous and individual reading. 

A demonstration of how to do Paired Reading. 

Supervised role-playing by parents using Paired Reading. 
Parents were given a summary of the techniques involved in Paired Reading to take home for 
reference. The teachers ensured that the children took home a grade 1 book of their choice after 
each school day. 


(c) Pause, Prompt, Praise (PPP) 
The PPP group also attended a training evening of one and a half hours duration. This session 
included: 


An introduction to the concept of Pause, Prompt, Praise and an account and demonstration of 
its treatment of errors. 

A demonstration of how to do Pause, Prompt, Praise. 

Supervised role-playing by parents using the Pause, Prompt, Praise method. 


Parents were also given a summary of the method for reference. The teachers similarly made 
sure that children took home grade 1 books of their choice each day. 


(d) Direct Instruction (DI) 
The DI group met for three evening training sessions of one and a half hours each. These 
sessions included: 


The provision of a Direct Instruction reading pro e — Teach Your Child to Read in 100 
Easy Lessons (TYCTOR) (Englemann et al., 1983) — which is based on the fast-cycle com- 
ponent of DISTAR Reading I and II programmes (Englemann and Bruner, 1975) and written 
especially for parents. 

An introduction to the basic concepts of Direct Instruction, the organisation of the programme 
and the lesson format. 

A demonstration of some lessons from TYCTOR with an emphasis on correct letter pronun- 
ciation and blending, error correction procedures. 
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Supervised role-playing of selected lessons from TYCTOR by parents. 


No reading material was brought home from school by the children in this group. The sin, 
book which constitutes TYCTOR was the only resource used. is a 


The parents in all groups used social reinforcement for child effort and correct reading each 
day throughout the intervention period. 


Measures 

As the children were beginning readers, it was necessary to ascertain whether or not the 
groups of children were equivalent in their readiness to benefit from their parents’ help. Pre-reading 
skills were, therefore, assessed. Phonic knowledge was tested by having the children complete List 
A from the Graded Spelling Test (Daniels and Diack, 1977) and a measure of reading readiness, 
which included verbal reasoning, word fluency, visual and auditory discrimination and word mean- 
ings, was taken from exercises they were given to complete from The Red Book (Thurstone, 1973). 
Reading accuracy and comprehension before and after the 10-week experimental period was as- 
sessed on the Neale Analysis of Reading Ability (1988). All testing was carried out by the second 
author. 


RESULTS 


The results of the pre-reading tests of phonic knowledge and reading readiness are presented 
in Table 1. One-way analysis of variance showed that the groups of children were not significantly 
different in their phonic skills at the beginning of the study [F(3,36) = 0.108, NS] nor in their 
readiness to read [F(3,36) = 0.017, NS]. Thus, there seemed to be no bias in the likelihood of 
improvement in favour of any one group. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) oF STUDENTS’ PrE-READING SKILLS 
BEFORE DIFFERENTIAL PARENT INVOLVEMENT WITH READING 


Parent Reading Group N Phone Reading 
Knowledge Readiness 
Hearmg Readmg 10 1.6 (1.56) 18.7 (1.42) 
Paired Reading 10 1.6 (1.57) 18.7 (1.13) 
Pause, Prompt, Praise 10 1.9 (1.64) 18.6 (1.20) 
Direct Instruction 10 1.5 (1.50) 18.6 (1.28) 


The pre- and post-test results on the Neale Analysis of Reading Ability are shown in Table 2. 
A one-way analysis of variance confirmed that the pretest scores for reading accuracy and compre- 
hension by the groups were not significantly different [F(3,36) = 0.706, NS]. However, a subse- 
quent analysis of covariance on the post-test scores, with pretest scores as the covariate, showed 
that the observed differences between groups at this stage were statistically significant (Accuracy 
{F(1,35) = 11.751, P<0.05]; comprehension [F(1,35) = 31.396, P<0.05)). 

A number of planned comparisons between treatment were made according to the 
stated hypotheses (see Table 3). Applying the Modified Bonferroni Test (Keppel, 1982), the critical 
value of t was set at 2.101 (P<0.03) for all comparisons to correct for possible type 1 errors. 

According to the diaries kept by the parents, the mean time spent with their children when 
teading ranged from 10.89 to 11.50 hours during the intervention period. There were no significant 
differences between groups on this measure [F(3,36) = 0.133, NS]. 


DISCUSSION 
The results strongly suggest that increases in rates of reading progress can be expected if 
parents are taught more precise instructional methods that go beyond the provision of increased 
opportunities to practise, enhanced interest and reinforcement. In particular, there was demonstra- 
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TABLE 2 


Marans (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) OF PRE- AND PosT-INTHRVENTION 
Reapine AGES (N YEARS) AND Gams Maps (IN Monts) sy Group 


Reading Accuracy Age 
Group Pre-Test Post-Test Gain 
Direct Instruction 5.70 (0.03) 7.11 (0.47) +16.8 (5.4) 
Paired Reading 5.71 (0.04) 6.76 (0.36) +12.6 (4.3) 
Pause, Prompt, Praise 5.75 (0.03) 6.53 (0.53) + 9.9 (6.4) 
Hearing Reading 5.70 (0.00) 6.19 (0.34) + 5.9 (4.1) 
Reading Comprehension Age 
Direct Instruction 5.70 (0.00) 7.06 (0.47) +16.3 (5.6) 
Paired Reading 5.70 (0.00) 6.84 (0.25) +13.7 (3.0) 
Pause, Prompt, Praise 5.70 (0.00) 6.52 (0.48) + 9.8 (5.8) 
Hearing Reading 5.70 (0.00) 6.25 (0.39) + 63 (4.7) 
TABLE 3 


COMPARISONS oF POST-TEST MEAN READING ACCURACY AND READING 
COMPREHENSION SCORES BETWEEN GROUPS 


Reading Accuracy t-value df P 

DI = PR 1.772 18 0.045 (NS) 
DI > PPP 2.468 18 0.011 

DI > HR 4.763 18 < 0.001 

PR > HR 3.453 18 0.002 

PPP = HR 1.631 18 0.058 (NS) 
Reading Comprehension 

DI = PR 1.237 18 0.115 (NS) 
DI > PPP 2.401 18 0.013 

DI > HR 3.958 18 < 0.001 

PR > HR 3.836 18 < 0.001 

PPP = HR 1314 18 0.102 (NS) 


tion of the feasibility and value of brief training in Direct Instruction and Paired Reading tech- 
niques. For the expenditure of two hours of extra professional traming time per family, beginning 
readers taught by these methods achieved rates of progress in reading that were two to three times 
greater than rates achieved by the HR group. increases were not due to differences in 
children’s “engaged time” on reading between groups and sccm unlikely to have been due to the 
slight variations m time the parents spent on training. 

Support for the Pause, Prompt, Praise method as an extra tutoring strategy was not strong. 
Although the group’s mean gain was greater than the HR group, the results were not consistent 
enough across students to reach statistical significance. Clearly, more comparative studies of this 
kind need to be carried out before the value of teaching Pause, Prompt, Praise to parents of 
beginning readers over and above the minimal Hearing Reading strategy can be assumed. 


At a theoretical level, the results indicate that the strategy of reading simultaneously with 
children, as in Paired Reading, has utility for accelerating early reading attainment. However, why 
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and how Paired Reading works has not yet been determined. For example, is adult modelling of 
fluent reading most important, or is the immediate, corrective feedback given to the child when 
errors occur more critical? The contribution of these and other elements of the Paired Reading 
method are well worth identifying experimentally. 


The complex set of programming strategies and instructional techniques embodied in Direct 
Instruction reading packages has received broad experimental already (e.g., Carnine and 
Silbert, 1979), not to mention the extensive literature indicating the importance of phonological 
meade aime ies for beginning readers. Suffice it to say that the particular programme of "Teach 
Your Child to Read . . .”, which was evaluated here for the first time, produced equally impressive 
results with regular students, when delivered by parents, as those obtained by other Direct Instruc- 
tion programmes designed on the same principles which have been applied to disadvantaged chil- 
dren (Becker, 1977) and children with a range of learning difficulties (e.g. Lockery and Maggs, 
1982) by professional teachers. Moreover, the gains made by the children were, on a test of general 
reading skills, unrelated to the programme content and were achieved despite the fact that the group 
completed only one half to three-quarters of the programme in the time available. This meant that 
they had been exposed to short reading passages, no longer than a few sentences in length, which 
were of very restricted, phonically controlled. prose and written in a modified script at this early 
stage of the programme. Thus, the group had read far fewer regularly scripted passages at home 
than any of the other groups during the experimental period and tead no extra books as such. It 
is possible that the group would have gone much further ahead had the full TYCTOR programme 
been completed. 


The issue of how to respond to children’s reading errors needs proper experimentation. Never- 
theless, the uniqueness of the PPP method is its dependence on prompting children's self-instruc- 
tional responses to the errors they make. The equivalent progress of the PPP group to the HR 

up, particularly in reading accuracy, may have been due to the inefficiency of the method with 
ginning readers who had little experience of written prose and little or no phonic knowledge to 
draw on for self-correction. In view of the marked superiority of the DI and PR groups in reading 
accuracy and comprehension, however, real differences would seem to be due to the additional 
instructional components of the DI and PR methodologies, including their similar correction proce- 
dures. All that can be concluded, other than the fact that the PPP group did not progress as quickly 
as the DI group and the PR group, is that the self-correction strategies taught in the PPP methodol- 
ogy were not sufficient to increase the rates of gain of these beginning readers significantly beyond 
those achieved by a simpler Hearing Reading strategy that did not employ them. aps, however, 
as with Direct Instruction, a better assessment of the utility of Pause, Prompt, Praise for parents 
would have been over a longer period of six months to one year, as this would have given the 
children more time to master the self-correction strategies and gain more reading experience from 
which to draw sufficient knowledge to apply them. 


The generalisability of these results must be tempered by the small-scale nature of this study 
and the relatively short time period mvolved in the intervention. However, the significance levels of 
the inter-group differences do give some confidence in concluding that there is real value in 
teaching parents the PR strategy and the DI early reading package. Long-term follow-up measures 
are now required to assess the maintenance of these gains. Also, comparative studies need to be 
carried out with students who are at later stages of learning to read. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Mr David Leach, Psychology De- 
partment, School of Social Sciences, Murd University, Murdoch, Perth, Western Austraha 6150. 
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CULTURAL SPECIFICITY OF APPROACHES TO STUDY 


By DAVID KEMBER anp LYN GOW 
(Hong Kong Polytechnic, Hong Kong) 


Summary. This paper discusses the cultural specificity of constructs reported ın research into approaches 
to of westem students. Data are reported from a survey of approaches to study of students at a 
see P A pa 


ing approach scales were reasonably consistent with those obtained in western countries. However, the 
results cast doubt on the direct transferability of the surface approach construct to Hong Kong students 
for whom a narrow approach appeared to predominate, characterised by a systematic, step-by-step, proc- 
essing of information. Students tried to understand each segment of information before committing it to 
memory. It is suggested that the different might arise because of either limited English 
language ability or the nature of schooling and upbringing of children in Hong Kong. 


INTRODUCTION 


Various instruments have been developed to examine student approaches to learning. The two 
which seem to have been most extensively used for higher education are the Approaches to Study- 
ing wan (ASI) (Ramsden and Entwistle, 1981) and the Study Process Questionnaire (SPQ) 
(Biggs, 1987). Both these questionnaires have been administered to substantial numbers of students 
in Australia and the United Kingdom (e.g., Entwistle and Ramsden, 1983; O'Neil and Child, 1984; 
Harper and Kember, 1986; Biggs, 1987). The instruments, however, have not been used extensively 
outside these countries. Phenomenographic studies (Marton, 1981) of student approaches to leam- 
ing have also concentrated on students in westem countries, principally Australia, the United 
Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries (e.g. Marton et al., 1984). 


Therefore, the constructs which have emerged from the extensive research into student ap- 

es to learning can confidently be assumed to be applicable to students in western countries. 

ere can be less confidence, however, about their applicability to other areas of the world where 

students are influenced by different cultural traditions, different educational systems, and where the 
students might not use their first language for study. 


The small amount of literature which does relate to non-westem countries does not give a 
clear verdict on the universality of the instruments and associated constructs. Hattie and Watkins 
(1981) investigated the internal structure of the SPQ with Australian and Filipino students. The 
Australian data yielded two-, three- and six-factor solutions, interpretable according to Biggs’ 
model. For the Filipino sample, only a two-factor solution was mterpretable and the scales had low 
to moderate internal consistencies, which led Hattie and Watkins to question the ap iateness of 
the SPQ for Filipino students. Watkins et al. (1986) used a short version of the ASI with Filipino 
school students and used ee o analysis to test the fit between factor structure and 
that which would be expected from Entwistle’s model. They concluded that a good fit had been 
demonstrated. Entwistle and Kozéki (1985) used a shortened version of the ASI with school 
students in Britain and Hungary. They reported that the factor structure of the inventory was 
remarkably stable across nationality. Meyer and Parsons (1989) used the ASI at the Cape Techni- 
con in South Africa, but recognised that their population “shares many of the linguistic and cultural 
characteristics” (p. 151) of Entwistle and Ramsden’s original ation. Their second order factor 
structure of the ASI subscales was similar to those found by other researchers. 


This paper reports an investigation of the approaches to study of students at a tertiary institu- 
tion in Hong Kong. The project originally used the SPQ in an attempt to characterise study 
approaches of an extensive sample. the ASI and the SPQ were subsequently administered to a 
smaller sample in an effort to clarify the meaning of results from the SPQ. 
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Questionnaires 
The 42 items of the SPQ were translated into Chinese for the survey by a research team at the 
Hong Kong University, led by Professor John Biggs. Contributions to the translation were made by 
a number of people, before independent back translation. The ASI was translated by a team of four, 
followed by independent back translation and further modification. Both questionnaires given to 
students had the item statements in English, followed immediately by the Chinese translation. 
Responses to the items of both questionnaires were made by ticking responses to a five-point 
scale on a separate cover sheet. The reverse of the cover sheet contained 18 questions requesting 
details, grades in two English language examinations and self-ratings in reading, writing 
and speaking English. The students’ name, student number and Hong Kong identity card number 
were requested so that the data from the questionnaires could be compared with examination 
. In addition the research project is longitudinal in nature so there is an intention to re- 
administer the questionnaire. 


Sample 

The sample for the SPQ consisted of first- and final-year students in degree level courses at a 
tertiary institution in Hong Kong. The students were from the departments of Accountancy. Ap- 
plied Social Studies, Diagnostic Sciences, Language and Communication, Rehabilitation Sciences, 
and Textiles and Clothing. The number of questionnaires with sufficient responses to calculate SPQ 
scores for each of the six subscales of the SPQ was 1043. The total enrolment in the selected 
classes in the chosen departments was 1294. The usable response rate for the survey was 80.6 per 
cent, 


A second group of 159 students from the departments of Accountancy, Diagnostic Sciences 
and Language and Communication completed both the ASI and the SPQ. The return for this sample 
was 84.0 per cent. 


Administration 

The SPQ was administered during the third or fourth weeks of the academic year. The joint 
administration of the ASI and SPQ took place close to the start of the second semester. In both 
instances, lecturers handed the questionnaires and cover sheet to students in lectures. Students were 
asked to complete the questionnaires before leaving the lecture. 


Semi-structured interviews 

In addition to the questionnaires, data were gathered by semi-structured interviews with 20 
randomly selected students from the sample which completed the SPQ. Questions in the interview 
schedule probed the students’ motives and strategies for study, such as approaches to reading and 
note taking. Within these broad areas students were free to raise any issues which were of concer. 
to them. Any prompting was aimed at obtaining more information on points raised by students, and 
was kept as non-directive as possible. Interviews were conducted in Cantonese so that the students 
could converse freely. The interviews were tape-recorded. Transcripts in English were prepared 
from each tape by the bilingual interviewer. 

Participants’ responses were then sorted into broad headings. More detailed sorting of com- 
ments into common concerms and constructs followed. The sorting was conducted by three inde- 
pendent judges. The constructs discovered by the judges were then compared for consistency, and a 
iiaa of consultation (Owens, 1982), within the research group, was used to evaluate the 

ings. The principles for sorting and coding interview data are discussed by Grove (1988). 
Constructs which emerged from the interview data were then cross-checked against results from the 
questionnaire data as a triangulation procedure (Guba, 1981). 


RESULTS 
Questionnaire data were analysed with SPSS-X (SPSS Inc., 1986). The SPQ yields scores for 
cach student on six subscales by summing seven items in each case. The ASI has 16 subscales 
(Ramsden and Entwistle, 1981). 
Reliability of SPQ scales and subscales 
The reliability, in terms of internal consistency, of the SPQ scales and subscales was deter- 
mined using Cronbach’s a coefficient. The results are reported in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
Reuanmry or SPQ Scales AND SUB-SCALES 


SPQ Scale 

Surface ; 0.72 
Deep 0.80 
Achieving 0.79 

i 

SPQ Sub-scale 

Surface motive 0.61 
Surface strategy 0.57 
Deep motive 0.66 
Deep strategy 0.72 
Achieving motive 0.73 
Achieving strategy 0.76 


Factor analysis of SPQ 

For the SPQ the methods of Biggs and O’Neil and Child (both reported in O’Neil and Child, 
1984) were replicated in the present study, so that comparison could be made with previous factor 
analyses. The SPSS-X package (SPSS Inc., 1986) was used to perform principal factor analysis, 
with iterations to obtain an estimate of communalities, followed by varimax orthogonal rotation for 
factors with eigenvalues greater than one. The 10-factor solution is shown in Table 2. For a purposes 
of comparison, the table also shows results from Biggs’ Australian university and college of 
advanced education (CAE) sam campiei and O'Neil and Child's s British polytechnic sample (O’Neil and 
Child, 1984). O'Neil and Child obtained a 13-factor solution but only report the six factors they 
were able to interpret. 


Factor analysis of the ASI 

A principal component analysis with oblique rotation was carried out on the 16 subscales of 
the ASI. Five factors were extracted, and only items with loadings above 0.30 are reported in Table 
3. 


Table 3 also shows the factor structure obtained when the ASI was administered to a sample of 
senior secondary school students in Hong Kong (Lai, 1989). 


DISCUSSION 
Factor analysis of the SPQ 
The factor structure for the SPQ obtained in the clearly differs from those 
previously reported for Biggs’ study and for O’Neil and chid’ 8 REY British sample. Factors 1,2 
and 3 correspond reasonably well with the subscales achieving strategy, achieving motive and deep 
strategy respectively. Factors 4 to 9, however, all contain items from two or three subscales. 


O'Neil and Child expressed some doubts about the surface dimension based on its lower a 
coefficient and the factor structure they obtained. In the present study, the surface subscales are not 
discrete: surface strategy items appearing with surface motive and/or achieving motive. Factors 4 
and 8 contain items from both deep motive and strategy subscales. 


Factor analysis of the 

Factor structures rool the ASI have recently been reviewed by Harper and Kember (1989) and 
Meyer and Parsons (1989). Neither paper supports the original interpretation of Entwistle and 
Ramsden (1983). 

Factor 2 of this study corresponds with the “deep orientation” of Harper and Kember’s (1989) 
review or the “meaning orientation” of Meyer and Parsons (1989). The “surface orientation” of 
Harper and Kember or the “reproducing orientation” of Meyer and Parsons do not m EN 
8 despite appearing consistently in other studies covered by the two reviews 
1086. Ramsden and Entwistle, 1981; Watkins, 1982, 1983; Watkins and Hattie, 1988: Cla Clie 
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Factor ANALYSIS OF THE SPQ reqs 
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TABLE 3 
Facroa ANALYsIs OF THE ASI SUB-SCALBS 





Decimal points are not shown 
Only factor loadings greater then 0.30 are shown. 


1986; Harper and Kember, 1986; Meyer, 1988; Meyer and Parsons, 1989). Instead a factor, labelled 
“narrow orientation” by Harper and Kember (1989), which has usually appeared third was the first 
factor to emerge. The factor has the heaviest loadings on operation learning and improvidence and 
also loads on syllabus boundness and fear of failure. 


The subscale operation learning is derived from the work of Pask (1976a) and refers to an 
ordered systematic approach to study. The term improvidence is used to describe the corresponding 
learning pathology, symptoms of which are failure to build an overall picture or concept map of the 
elements of a subject, and the absence of any vision of the inter-relationship between topics. Pask 
sees improvident learners as failing to make use of appropriate analogies. 


The third factor is close to the “goal orientation” factor defined by Harper and Kember as 
loading primarily on the extrinsic and achieving motivation subscales. The fourth factor of the 
present study has the heaviest loading on disorganised study and also loads on comprehensive 
learning and its corresponding pa thology of globe-trotting. The factor appears to describe students 
opposite in type to factor one. The students have a holistic disorganised approach. The fifth factor 
contains items normally found in the “surface orientation” factor, but with improvidence and 
syllabus boundness removed. 


Comparison with previous factor structures 

For both the SPQ and ASI there is a reasonable correspondence between the present study and 
previous studies on the factors relating to a deep approach. The consistency between the studies, in 
different cultural contexts, possibly results from consistency in the goals of hi education. Gow 
and Kember (1990) drew on a number of sources (Entwistle and Percy, 1971, 1974; Percy and 
Salter, 1976; Australian Government Department of Employment, Education and Training, 1987; 
Baird, 1988) to show that qualities loosely embodied in the term “independent learning” are widely 
recognised as characterising the goals of higher education. 


The documented goals of tertiary courses in Hong Kong are remarkably similar to those 
elsewhere (Gow et al., 1989). The deep orientation factor does not correspond precisely with the 
qualities of independent learning, but it is at least a pre-requisite for independence. The ideal 
student, judged by faculty members, might therefore be seen as having similar characteristics, as 
measured by deep approach scales, regardless of the cultural setting. 
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The situation is quite different, however, with the less desirable s traits. The ASI is easier 
to interpret in this instance. For this sample the “narrow orientation” factor appears to assume 
greater significance than the “surface orientation” factor which has appeared consistently in first or 
second position in other studies, To understand the reason it is necessary to first amplify the 
meaning associated with the factor. 


The semi-structured student interviews aid the interpretation. A typical comment came from 
an accountancy student: 


I read in detail section by section. If I find any difficulties I try my best to solve the problem 
before I go onto the next section. . . . If you don’t memorise important ideas when you come 
across them then you will be stuck when you go on. You must memorise and then go on — 
understand, memorise and then go on — understand, memorise and then go on. That is my 
way of studying. 

The approach is related to surface learning, since it relies on the memorisation of content 
defined by the lecturer. However, surface leamers do not necessarily seek to understand what they 
are leaming by rote. Indeed an element of Biggs’ (1987) characterisation of a surface learner is one 
who “avoids personal or other meanings the task may have” (p. 15). The accountancy student 
quoted above clearly does not fit this characterisation. The distinguishing features of the narrow 
orientation are therefore: 


* leaming tasks are defined by the lecturer 
* — understanding is sought in a narrow but systematic, step-by-step approach 
* as each part of the task is understood, an attempt is made to memorise the pertinent details. 


The existence of the narrow orientation, related to but distinct from a surface a h can be 
advanced as a reason for the splitting of the items in the surface approach scales in the SPQ. O'Neil 
and Child (1984) expressed some reservations about the surface approach scale following use with 
students in western countries. With he emergence of the narrow orientation in the present study, 
the surface approach factors presumably split into a number of related constructs. As the SPQ does 
not discretely draw upon Pask’s (1976a. 1976b) styles and pathologies, the relationship to the 
narrow orientation is less apparent. 


Possible reasons for cultural differences 


There are two possible explanations for the strengthening of the narrow orientation at the 
expense of the surface orientation. The first concerns the English language ability of the students. 
The first language of the sample is almost invariably Cantonese (Gibbons, 1987). English is very 
much restricted to formal interaction within the classroom. As the population of Hong Kong are 
almost all Cantonese speakers, English is used so little that few students have acquired the level of 
fluency in the language which qualifies it as a second language. Rather, the limited usage of 
English in Hong Kong in general means it is effectively an auxiliary language (Luke and Richard, 
1981) rather than a second language. 


An English language scale (Kember et al., 1989) was used as a measure of the students’ 
English language ability in a related study, to be reported in more detail elsewhere. The English 
language scale was found to be correlated significantly with subscales in the ASI shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATION BEIWEEN ASI SUB-SCALES AND 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE SCALE 


ASI sub-scale T P< 


Improvidence -0.32 0.001 
Syllabus — boundness -0.29 0.001 
Negative attitude 0.25 0.5 

Fear of failure -0.24 0.05 


Surface approech 0.23 0.05 
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The English language scale has significant negative correlations with three of the four ASI 
subscales in the narrow orientation scale. It is possible that those with a poor command of English 
find it difficult to scan through a document to find the main points or, in a lecture, are unable to 
sense the key concepts. Instead the students might work step-by-step through a reading concentrat- 
ing initially on deciphering the rhetorical aspects (i.c., letters, words and sentences) of the text. In a 
lecture the students often concentrate on copying from a blackboard or overhead projection (Gow 
and Kember, 1990). The students’ approach to knowledge acquisition may therefore be quite blink- 
ered. All information has to be read in a systematic linear manner, with an attempt made to 
comprehend each constituent part. 


The second possible explanation is that, as a result of schooling and/or cultural tradition, the 
Hong Kong students have a high regard for authority and are therefore comfortable with a regulated 
approach to study (Ho, 1986; Murphy, 1987; Dunbar, 1988; Tobin et al., 1989). 


The findings of this project suggest that the deep or meaning orientation scales of both 
instruments can be used with some confidence in settings other than western countries, as the 
underlying constructs seem to be stable across educational systems. There do a to be some 
cultural influences on the less desirable study approaches. The SPQ, and particularly the ASI, have 
provided some insights into the meaning of these other orientations. There would seem to be no 
reason to discourage the use of these instruments in non-western countries, provided care is taken 
with interpretation. There is obviously a need though for further work if the surface-related dimen- 
sions of the two instruments are to be unambiguously interpreted when applied to students in these 
parts of the world. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANDERSON, E. S. (1989). Speaking with Style: the Sociolinguistic Skills of Children. London: 
Routledge, £30.00 hbk. ISBN 0-415-02256-8. 


It will surprise few readers to learn that children aged from four to seven years are able 
to use appropriate language when involved in social role play of a familiar sort. Thus, when playing 
mother in a game of “families” they can say things like: “Daddy’s gonnacome home really late. He has 
tobe working,” (age 5:0), and when playing adoctor: “I think we better give her an operation, allright?” 
(age 5:3). Not only do children use appropriate topics and words in such play, they also vary their 
intonation and other paralinguistic features and sometimes their syntax in appropriate ways. Sociolinguists 
such as Labov have paag argued that pre-adolescents are virtually “mono-stylistic” in their 
speech, thus presenting Elaine Slosberg Anderson with aneatopportunity toshow how wrong they are. 

This is a short book (175 pages) and admirably straightforward. Its own “register” is that of the 
academic empirical report. The auth on her study of 18 white middle class Californian children 
in which she used what shecalls “controlled improvisation” to study the development of register in their 

. This involved individual sessions of roleplay with hand-puppets, dressed to represent different 
social roles, including parents and child, doctor, nurse and patient and teacher and pupils. In each 
session the child was invited to take on therole of twoof the three puppets, whilst the investigator played 
the thirdrole. This allowed the children considerable freedom in what they did and said butalso allowed 
the investigator to support the conversation and play with helpful and appropriate moves and comments. 


The main outcomes are predictable: children are better at marking register in role when they are 
familiar with the role in question and as they get older: boys, atleast in contemporary California, tended 
toavoid playing theroles of mother, nurse or patient, girls were prepared to try moreroles and generally 
spoke more. The author argues that children generally, and boys in particular, preferred “high status 
roles. One wonders if “status” is the right word, or whether itis simply power that attracts them, in this 
case the power to dominate the play action. 


The more interesting findings are those which examine the detailed linguistic markers of social 
register that the children used. It seems that intonation and paralinguistic features in general lead the 
way. Children know from an early age what different people ought to sound like, in the sense of using 
a deeper and louder voice for adult males and high pitch, nasalisation and whining for a young child. 
At younger ages they tended to mark register chiefly when changing from one role to another; older 
children were more consistent. d 


Here, as throughout their social role play, what children produce is actually the social stereotype, 
rather than the reality that they have experienced. Thus children of working professional mothers still 
play “mother” as a feminine, nurturant stay-at-home figure, much given to terms of endearment such 
as “sweetie”. The author feels that this is probably a developmental phenomenon related to early 
undifferentiated concepts of gender roles rather than an accurate reflection of culture. Besides 
intonation, the children sometimes varied lexical and syntactic features appropriately and the resulting 
conversations showed an intuitive grasp of who is likely to speak most, and to whom, in such social 
situations. The subjects were particularly good at “baby-talk” but found the appropriate register for a 
teacher or a foreign child much harder. 


There is rather little theoretical discussion in this work and the investigation is not extended to 
more naturalistic situations. The reader is left to contemplate the fact that when children learn to talk 
they are learning the whole social “script” for familiar situations, rather than advancing one linguistic 
dimension at atime. Thus they know something of the paralinguistic, phonological, lexical, syntactic 
and discourse features of “scripts” such as family life or a visit to the doctor even at the age of four. On 
the other hand they often get details wrong which is why we, as adults, confidently oe their play 
to be amusing, as when the doctor, aged 4:2 says: “Where should we put her temperature? I forgot. Down 
her bra?” This is a book which will interest chiefly the specialist in language development. The price 
seems exorbitant. 

Ricuarp Fox 


Case, C., and Dauer, T. (Eds.) (1990). Working with Children in Art Therapy. London: 
Routledge, £14.99 pbk. ISBN 0-415-01738-6 


The ten contributors to this book are all experienced art therapists, each with much to offer in their 
own right. From the richness of the text, one is left with the feeling of almost too much experience 
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compressed into these pages. It reads like a very stimulating conference. 


The editors have attempted to place the practice of art therapy in context institutionally, culturally 
and to some extent theoretically. 


Therole of art therapy is discussed in relation to schools, the social services and the health service. 
Most chapters include summaries of relevant theoretical or historical background before going into 
examples. There are also specific references to issues of race and gender as they affect the child's world 
and the therapeutic relationship. While much of the book deals with individual therapy it also touches 
upon group therapy and family systems work. The child’s family and institutional context is never far 
from awareness, even within individual treatment. 


It is this view of art therapy as a contextualised practice which, for me, makes this an interesting 
and significant book. It offers the reader both a grasp of the state of play in art therapy and a feel for 
the realities of practice via its numerous case studies. 


At the core of the work is the “safe place” of the therapeutic session. Within this are the pliable 
materials with which the child works — paper, water, clay, paint, glue—- and the art therapist as a non- 
judgmental figure. The oa Kase by patiently as the child works, helping to hold together and give 
meaning to what emerges. The work opens a non-verbal channel of expression to the child who is able 
to expose fantasies and anxieties that may be unmanageable in everyday circumstances. 


Interaction with materials is the common factor, but this may vary from highly articulate symbolic 
picture making, to a more elemental use of materials for their basic properties of wetness, sliminess, 
softness, etc. 


Control and release, cleanliness and mess are important dimensions in the work. A disabled child 
with little sense of boundary, of self and non-self, may learn through therapy to distinguish say, edible 
from non-edible materials, whereas a frozen, over-controlled child may learn to express her inner sense 
of chaos by sliding around in slimy paint. 


The phenomenon of messiness recurs in the book and is one example of the way in which cultural 
and institutional factors impinge. For instance, the emotional safety of the therapeutic session enables 
a girl to be messy, breaking a social taboo that puts pressure upon girls to be clean and tidy. 


In a school environment the emotionally deprived child is liable to be very disruptive, yet the 
teacher has not the time or the means to address the anxieties underlying this behaviour. By withdrawing 
from the school environment for short periods each week, the child can expose and share the “bad bits” 
of him or herself without fear of repercussions. 


Accounts in this book of the way in which visual metaphors are invented by the child and 
recognised by the therapist are often surprising and moving. The value of people working as therapists 
whose training is in visual art is clear in this respect, since art deals so strongly in visual metaphor and 
association. One is struck by the inventiveness not only of the children but of the therapists in their 
capacity to think flexibly about what is produced. 


One of the values of imagery is that it can contain ambiguity — an ambiguity that matches the 
ambiguity of feelings. A girl depicts a cat threatening to devour a fish and can feel herself at different 
times to be both creatures, victim and aggressor. 


Often the use of imagery is much more explicit than anything a child could say. When a black child 
depicts himself as a small grey blob in the corner of a piece of paper, he gives evidence of his emotional 
and cultural deprivation and his consequently diminished sense of self, which he could not articulate 
in words. 


Another value of working with materials is that they exist outside the self and yet can be made to 
represent what is inside. The survival of the work allows the feelings themselves to survive and to be 
held, the therapist keeping the work from one session to another often being a crucial act of support. 


But whereas many of thechildren described are able to explore their fantasies and feelings through 
amoa activity in play and in visual representation, certain ibe i described are unable to do so. 
eserange from children with acute disability and deprivation who find difficulty in the simplest task, 
say filling a bag with clay, to children with unusual drawing ability whose very skill is ameasure of their 
ation, since they are able only to represent the world they see as surfaces. They have not 
developed the child’s normal ability to symbolise, to play and to use the concept of "as if”. 
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This book gives a convincing case for the role of art therapy within the education system and other 
services. The methods used could offer models for wider application, for instance in art education itself. 
The book will be essential reading for those in a position to employ art therapists, for students and for 
other professionals who work with children. 


Curis CRICKMAY 


Dion, J.T. (1990). The Practice of Questioning. London: Routledge, £12.95 pbk. ISBN 0- 
415-04379-4. 


This book invites the reader to “take a tour” of “a whole world of questioning where people think 
and do marvellous things with ques Deor and answer.” The author is an authority on questioning and 
editor of a journal (Questioning hange) which devotes itself entirely to research in this field. The 
whole enterprise assumes, with a Californian optimism, that an encyclopaedic approach to questioning 
will necessarily yield interesting and useful information. Itis the Reader's Digest approach to research, 
in which all enquiry is presumed to be valuable and all readers are expected to bring with them an 
omnivorous appetite for knowledge in all its shapes and forms, whether trivial or profound. 


Since most psychologists and teachers sec themselves as professionally involved in questioning 
it is reasonable to suppose that they will find at least some of f the information i in this book of interest. 
Yet it might have been a better book if either it had concentrated on addressing a single professional 
audience or it were condensed into about half its length, or both. As it is, the book oe anyone 
and everyone, from journalists to lawyers, from personnel interviewers to detectives and tries to please 
them all. There are some gems in these 275 pages of text but their discovery requires much sifting. 


Classroom questioning is the first “domain” Ce aireny i butit is one of the shortest chapters and 
one of the lowest yields for reader effort invested. The classroom is aco mplex lace, we learn, 
and includes many contexts for different uses of questioning, hardly any of which hinvols ve arequest for 
information. Teachers tend to dominate classroom discourse via question but it remains unclear 
whether or not teacher questions actually achieve their avowed purpose of helping pupils to learn. A 
student wishing to review this research might do better to consult another source, such as Pollard and 
Tann (1987), hapi 9. The main nuggets we carry away from this section are the following: teachers 
should think more about why they are asking questions fa what they will do with the answers; they 
should spend more effort in listening to the answers they get; in order to get pupils to talk, in the sense 
of discussion, it is more effective not to ask questions but to use almost any other form of utterance, 
especially the statement. Interestingly enough, much the same conclusions turn out to be applicable in 
many other domains. 


T enjoyed my brief coach-tour through the alternative professional worlds of the psychotherapist, 
advocate, policeman, journalist and so on. Each stop on the way provided some amusing anecdotes and 
that mixture of marvel and respect that comes from finding out both how little and how much makes 
up the knowledge and skill of any “professional”. Trying to get people to say things that they don’t want 
tosay seems to be a depressingly common aim inmany y different occupations and is thoroughly difficult 
toa lish. Psychotherapists are divided, it seems, into those who advocate doing almost nothing 
except asking questions (rational-emotive therapy), asking almost no questions (client-centred ther- 
apy), or asking some questions some of the time (eclectic therapy), but since questions relate to different 
underlying purposes it is not clear which, if any, strategy is the most effective. Those who write 
questionnaires and surveys for a living apparently spend their whole professional lives re-writing 
questions in an endless quest for one question which will not be either misunderstood, insulting or 
irrelevant. So far they haven't found one. The chapter on survey questions, however, is potentially the 
most useful m the whole book and I would recommend it to any potential author of a questionnaire. 


The joke at the end of this longish shaggy-dog story is that if you really want people to tell you 
about their beliefs, thoughts and feelings you shouldn't try asking them questions at all. There is some 
research and it suggests that, from preschoolers to octogenarians, people will supply more information 
in response to statements, restatements, social “fillers” or even deliberate silences, than they will in 
response to questions. Is that clear? 


Richarp Fox 


REFERENCE 
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Gren, R. G. (1989). Human ny Se Milton eA Open University Press, £27.50 hbk., 
£9.99 pbk. ISBN 0-335-15346-1, 0-335-15345-3. 


This is an intelligent little book which examines (with minimal use of jargon) the conceptually 
difficult phenomenon of human aggression. Dr Geen has written this book primarily for an undergradu- 
ate audience with a grounding in psychology and reasonably concentrates onaffective aggression (that 
which is apparently accompanied by “anger”) rather than instrumental aggression (that behaviour 
which serves some other and orp apona DEE SOn halal component). The rationale 
is that much more is known about the former than the latter. The book provides a social psychological 

to human aggression but also sensibly contains contributions from physiological, develop- 
mental and personality psychology. Dr Geen’s book is intended to provide an introduction to what is 
known about human aggression rather than recommend strategies for the control of elimination of 
aggression. In this sense, it succeeds remarkably well. 


Human Aggressionconsiders the varied approaches to the study of aclearly highly heterogeneous 
up of activities and advocates (reasonably) the involvement of “intent to harm” and “expectancy” 
in such phenomena. The author’s approach is a deliberately simplified two-factor one in which 
“state of the ” who is likely to aggress and the “situation that elicits behaviour” are considered 
to be of equal importance in the equation. In the case of the former tendency, the roles of genes, brain 
mechanism and body chemistry are briefly (butreasonably accurately) reviewed. Factors such as social 
learning (including modelling and imitative learning and reward) are also considered, as are the impact 
of social and cultural antecedents (subcultures and gangs). 


The frustration — aggression hypothesis of Dollard et al. (1939) receives a substantial re-airing 
and some updating (including much evidence derived from teaching situations, “stress”, negative 
affect, coping, norm violation etc.) in the section on interpersonal antecedents. This chapter is likely 
tobe of great interest to those involved in education. A chapter on environmental antecedents deals with 
factors such as crowding, noxious odours and noise. Educators are also likely to be of the mass media 
(e.g., television and pomography) in certain forms of human aggression. 

Human Aggression also has sections on intervening processes (such as depersonalisation, guilt 
and empathy), Se role of individual differences (c.g., sex differences, cognitive agn asi and 
personality variables) and hostility, health and adjustment (including material on catharsis and 
reinforcement). 

Ithinkthatthis is an excellent book which can also be read by educational professionals who could 
benefit from a relatively non-partisan view of the nature of human aggression and a sensible and fair 
evaluation of the conflicting claims concerning the genesis of such phenomena. Certainly, there are lots 
of myths which need to be exploded and Dr Geen gocs some way towards countering some of the less 
supportable claims. 


PauL F. BRAN 


Harris, P. (1989). Children and Emotion: the Development of Psychological Understanding. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, £9.95 pbk. ISBN 0-631-16753-6. 


E:senBerc, N., and Mussen, P. H. (1989). The Roots of Prosocial Behaviour in Children. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, £8.95 pbk. ISBN 0-521-33771-2. 


Children and Emotion examines the development of children’s understanding of their own and 
others’ emotional experiences. It is therefore part of an important movement within developmental 
psychology that is concemed with how children develop concepts of mental life or, more grandly put, 
a th of mind. Paul Harris refers to Craik’s (1943) paper as justification for the cognitive 
psychological perspective he adopts. Craik suggested that we test reality against models which 
represent it, and Harris argues that this is whatchildren learn to do in relation to emotional experiences. 
In particular, he suggests that we use our imaginations to simulate the intentions or emotions of others 
and it is the increasing accuracy of this simulation with increasing age which explains many of the 
phenomena observed. 

This thesis is pursued through anumber of quite varied chapters, beginning with an account of the 
understanding of facial expression in infancy, progressing through chapters examining the literatureon 
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hurting and comforting, pride, shame and guilt, controlling emotion, and autism. The author picks his 
way through a complex literature, guided by his own theoretical model, with exemplary clarity. He has 
produced an elegant and scholarly book which deserves to be widely read by both academics and 
practitioners. 

The Roots of Prosocial Behaviour in Children is an update of a book which the authors published 
in 1977 that reviewed the then limited amount of work on the topic. Much work has been carried out 
over the last 12 years which justifies the need for a new attempted synthesis. Prosocial behaviour is 
defined as referring to “voluntary actions that are intended tohelpor benefit another individual or group 
of individuals”. The authors examine cultural or biological influences on such behaviour and there are 
chapters on cognitive and emotional factors associated with it. The book is necessarily broad-ranging, 
passing over social leaming and Piagetian theory, role modelling, and moral behaviour. Indeed, in their 
introduction Eisenberg and Mussen quote from their earlier work to the effect that troublesome 
problems of methodology remain, studies contradict one another, and it is difficult to synthesise 
research findings and arrive at general conclusions. 


The present book does end with a suggested model of prosocial behaviour: 19 boxes linked with 
arrows indicating direction of flow. This is, of course, no more than a set of categories and I have yet 
tocome across a psychologist who finds other le’s flow charts useful! This book is, then, a valuable 
source for the literature, but the uninitiated may finish more confused than enlightened. 


Whilst Children and Emotion bears all the hallmarks of an author who has experienced an 
educational system which largely progresses its students according to their capacity to write a good 
essay, The Roots of Prosocial Behaviour comes from a tradition which is more information-based and 
categorical in its thinking. I must confess to a sneaking and perhaps ungrateful regard for a latter 
tradition, since with the former one is never quite sure whether one is carried by the argument or 
deceived by the prose style. 


Much more seriously, however, is the alarming lack of contestants in psychology these days — 
with the decline of theories and the rise of cognitive psychology, theoretically-driven disputes have 
given way to the fine-nming of models. Only the conceptual framework in which the models operate 
remains unexamined. 


Nen Bouron 


Newman, D., GRIFFIN, P., and Cote, M. (1989). The Construction Zone: Working for 
ETT i in School. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, £8.95 pbk. ISBN 
0-521-3 -9, 


The core of this book is a set of analyses of children’s developmental changes during classroom 
lessons and individual tutorials designed to teach basic concepts in such diverse areas as natural science, 
social studies, and arithmetic. The authors undertake four main tasks: to study students who are low 
performers in school, to illustrate how differences in performance often relate to differences on how 
children interpret school tasks; to examine the differences between educational and research practice 
and suggest how the interaction of the two can yield important insights about the process of cognitive 
change; tostudy methods for analysing cognitive change as it occurs in a variety of settings, and, finally, 
to construct a theory of cognitive change. These tasks recur in different contexts and with different 
levels of analyses. 


The book’s central contribution is to focus on the “instructional interaction as the locus of the 
constructive activity which constitutes cognitive change” (p.4). The authors’ research strategy evolved 
from earlier attempts to specify how cognitive tasks and behaviours vary across social contexts. They 
examine how best to adapt techniques from microsociology, experimental psychology and ethno- 
graphic studies of the classroom, to describe and explain cognitive change as a process of jomt 
constructive interaction. They retain a Piagetian development perspective which treats intellectual 
change as an individually constructed process while making it clear that developmental change is 
simultaneously a social process of cultural transformation as emphasised by Vygotsky and his students. 

The project on which the book is based was conducted in its first year with third- and fourth-grades 


ina team-taught classroom, and, in the second year with fourth-grade classrooms. Eighty children were 
sampled over a period of two years. Teachers were involved in designing seven curriculum modules, 
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each of which was intended as a formative experiment in creating the same task across a variety of 
contexts. The topics investigated ranged from science, e.g., electricity, animals, household chemicals, 
to division in mathematics, to mapping and native American Indians in social studies, to a unit on. 
memory and study skills. Striking ich emerged between the teacher and researcher perspectives 
which became a topic in itself. 

The approach outlined in the bookis aconcrete example of the principles of cognitive change. The 
findings reported ‘are as much revisions and re-interpretations of the theory based on events in the 
classroom as a presentation of empirical results: it is simultaneously theoretical and empirical. 

The authors explain in a challenging way why activity — represented as tasks — and situations 
are integral to cognition and learning. The notion of a construction zone is the locus of social 
negotiations about meanings, and itis, “in the context of schools, a place where teachers ams! popil may 
appropriate one another’s understandings” (p. xxi). They deny that conceptual knowledge can be 
abstracted from the situations in which it is learned and used. They make deliberate use of the social 
and physical context to understand learning and cognition. In four of their chapters they take up specific 
cases of classroom activities on which to build the case that cognitive change is a process of active 
construction, observing how children’s cognitive processes change as teacher and student and the 
students themselves interact. Their central argument, which is persuasively presented, is that for 
cognitive change inclusion of the social environment is a necessity. 


Akey concept for explaining how cognitive change can happen is based on a distinction made by 
Leontev which replaces Piaget’s notion of assimilation with the concept of “appropriation”. Children 
eppropriats culturally devised “tools” through involvement in culturally organised activities in which 

c tool plays a role, for example, the mother tongue, systems and operations used on numbers in 
schools, businesses and homes. Children have only to come to an understanding that is adequate for 
using the culturally elaborated object in the novel circumstances they encounter. This process in which 
teachers iate something a child does, interpreting it in terms of their own frames of reference, 
is a means by which cognitive change can take place. 

They examine some of the important implications of their theory for assessment, claiming that 
assessment while teaching differs in at least three ways from the usual practice of dynamic assessment: 
the adult’s priorities are reversed so that instruction is not subordinated to assessment; unable to enjoy 
the luxury of working one-to-one with students, the teacher can, in small group settings, sample the 
apparent match between the children’s behaviour and the behaviour she expects as a part of her 
conception of the task; and, remind us that many instructional units do not decompose themselves into 
aneat sequence of levels to be mastered in an invariant sequence with a single correct route to mastery. 
Appropriate child behaviours come in great variety, requiring flexible expertise on the teacher’s part 
to weave them into a productive instructional mteraction. 


In stressing social interaction and collaborative leaming the authors persuasively demonstrate 
how teaching through appropriation within a construction zone can accommodate a new view of 
knowledge and learning. It offers, too, a timely re-appraisal of the assumptions about leaming 
underlying current classroom practice and teacher education programmes. This book will be influential 
in helping teachers and researchers to try to frame a convincing account of the relationship between 
explicit knowledge and implicit understanding. 


GareTH HARVARD 


Ocase, R. (1990). Before the Gates of Excellence: the Determinants of Creative Genius. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, £9.95 pbk. ISBN 0-521-37699-8. 


The past decade has had some bumper years for msightful books on creativity. Before that we had 
Arthur Koestler’s contribution, brilliant in its way but not to everyone’s taste, some interesting but 
rather insubstantial volumes by authors such as Peter McKellar and Liam Hudson, and anumber of bold 
but largely unsuccessful efforts to show that creativity is ameasurable human trait that could be assessed 
by “creativity tests” which were expected to provide useful predictive instruments. (They didn’t, and 
the articles on creativity measurement which at one time threatened to fill the educational journals have 
all but disappeared.) Since the late seventies we have seen David Perkins’ highly successful attempt to 
debunk and demystify, and a shorter but effective book in the same vein by Weisberg, as well 
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as Howard Gruber’s marvellous exploration of the mind of Charles Darwin, some insightful volumes 
by writers such as Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, Howard Gardner, Robert Albert, David Feldman and Dean 
Simonton, and Teresa Amabile's experimental work demonstrating the negative influences of certain 
kinds of motivation on creative activities. Moreover, a number of workers in other fields, including 
Robert Sternberg and Herbert Simon, have also made useful contributions to our understanding of 
creativity. Writers such as the sociologist Augustine Brannigan have ensured that the field has not been 
left entirely to psychologists. 


Few authors of books on creativity are noticeably modest. Most often, they are keen to tell a good 
story and advance their brand of wisdom, and persuade the reader to share their pet theory. It sometimes 
appears that the factual evidence is being carefully selected or even neglected, in the interest of helping 
the author’s efforts to push the particular line that he or she wants readers to accept. In contrast, R. 
Ochse, the pseudonymous author of Before the Gates of Excellence, has written a book that is 
remarkably self-effacing. She rarely allows her own point of view to intrude, and is g content 
to survey the work of others. It was something of a novelty for this reviewer to find himse wishing 
that more room had been allowed for the author's own views and opinions. If the idea of a students 
textbook on creativity is not a contradiction in terms, Ochse comes very close to providing one. 


The book is not without faults. For instance, there is too much dependence on the not alwa 
reliable “potted biographies” which the diligent Catherine Cox assembled almost three-quarters of a 
century ago. The somewhat pointless exercise in which Cox and other colleagues of Lewis Terman 
estimated the IQs of dead people is solemnly and uncritically reported. The author’s eccountof cerebral 
localisation and its implications appears naive. Her discussion of therole of unconscious processes fails 
to take account of modern evidence concerning the very limited role of conscious thought in many 
aspects of cognition. And she quotes, with apparent approval, a number of statements that are 
nonsensical, such as “The conscious mind reaches the state of pure consciousness, which is the source 
of all thinking.” 


All the same, as a survey of recent contributions to our understanding of creativity, Before the 
Gates of Excellence is generally well-written and well-informed, as well as being reasonably 
comprehensive. It is a very useful book to have. And since the paperback version is commendably 
inexpensive — well done Cambridge University Press: if only certain other publishers would follow 
your example! — Ochse’s book should become a valuable resource for students and others who would 
like to have a better understanding of the origins of creativity. 


Micuaet J. A. Hows 


RADFORD, John, (1990). Child Prodigies and Exceptional Early Achievers. Hemel Hempstead: 
Harvester Wheatsheaf, £30.00 hbk., £9.95 pbk. HB ISBN 7108-11403. 


This excellent book surveys, discusses and evaluates a wide range of evidence about child 

igies and exceptional early achievers. Itis maturely informed, scholarly, up to date, and yet written 
in attractively non-technical language. It has no axe to grind other than to display the development of 
human individuals and how they come to show such a variety of achievements and enthusiasms. It 
bulges with human interest and opens our eyes to the wealth of influences that shape the courses taken 
by young people’s lives. In short, the book is both entertaining and instructive. 


The lively tour on which Radford conducts us is divided into 11 chapters with titles such as: the 
marvellous child, top of the class, sports and games, calculators and mathematicians, precocious artists, 
and young leaders. There is an extensive bibliography and a full index. Iregret that a book of this inviting 
kind could not have been available to me 40 years ago when I was in the carly stages of a career in 
psychology. 

Inreviewing this book I shall not attempt to summarise its eclectic contents but shall try to convey 
the general flavour by quoting parts of the final chapter. This chapter, entitled “The Problem of the 
Prodigy”. touches some issues raised earlier in the book. “There are,” says Radford, “threemain groups 
of questions. One is concerned with explaining prodigies, whatever one likes to mean by “explain”. This 
would include the circumstances under which they appear, the physiological, psychological and social 
factors that seem to be present and the experimental or mental processes that characterise them. A 
second is concerned with what can be learned from them about wider groups, or about psychological 
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in general. And a third is concerned with matters of prognosis, i.e. whath to prodigies 
; and with the corollary, whether great talent manifests is elf early” (p. 218), 


p are also three other sorts of questions. “One is questions of technology; how to bring about 
a given result, whether ornot we can explain the process— in this case, To anpe proa igies. 
Another concerns policy, what ought to be done, how the very highly gifted should The li last 
sort is philosophical and metaphysical, concerned with what sort of being the human ip, ane is, and how itmay 
be investigated. All of these have been touched on, not so much deliberately as because they arise 
inevitably” (p. 218). 


Radford then mentions his own long-term view thathuman behaviouris a proper, indeed essential 
subject for the methods of science. “This involves considering, though not uncritically, data from any 
source. Ideally, itinvolves experiment, failing that observation and compilation, in any casereason and 
reflection. These show, it is held, samething of the extraordinary variety, and the still greater potential, 
of the human species. They show too some of the ways in which potential can be thwarted or perverted, 
though in this particular book we have been more concerned with achievement than failure. Moreover, 
something at least is understood of how these processes work and how mey might be made better — 
very far from all, but still greatly more than even a generation ago” (p. 219). 


Throughout the book, Radford is explicit that he does not aim to construct any neat theories or to 
test any abstract hypotheses, and this may disappoint some readers. What he aims to do is to gather 
together, and make available for consideration, a wealth of real-life material drawn from various 
sources. This aim is achieved and has value enough to commend the book to a wide readership. For 

le, the material exposes as false many of the ideas that are popular about “talent” and “ability”, 
and alerts theorists to facts that their theories may be missing. For applied psychologists who deal with 
individual children, the book ides a rich background of case material for purposes of comparison 
and guidance. The book is also relevant to cognitive scientists who study the acquisition of expert 
knowledge and skill. Finally, although the book is mainly about young people, itraises issues relevant 
to development throughout the lif and, indeed, relevant to the interactions between psychology 
and the literary enterprise of writing biographical stories about le’s lives. In conclusion, this book 
is readable and enjoyable without recourse to journalistic licence. It clears much empirical ground and 
widens horizons. I recommend it highly. 


Tan M. L. HUNTER 


Spencer, C., BLanes, M., and Mors.ey, K. (1989). The Child in the Physical Environment: 
the Development of Spatial Knowledge and Cognition. Chichester: John Wiley and 
Sons, £32.95 hbk. ISBN 0-471-91235-2. 


Although spatial abilities tend to be under-represented in mainstream cognitive psychology, a 
large and flourishing field of research has developed in past years under the heading of environmental 
cognition. The literature in this field is contributed to by workers in a number of disciplines, including 
geography and urban planning as well as psychology. This book reviews the literature on the 
development of environmental cognition, no mean task, since the literature here is probably even more 
diverse than that relating to adults. 


The book is divided into three sections. The first sets up the main issues in the area by reviewin, 
theory and data on adult environmental cognition. The second and longest section looks at spati 
development from infancy through to adolescence, and the third section deals with applied research. 


The opening TE indicates the breadth of the area and the range of investigative techniques 
employed within it. Environmental cognition is not just about how people find their way around 
(although that is a very important part of it), but includes topics less amenable to controlled 
experimental investigation, such as emotional judgments about places and the effect of different 
physical environments on people’s well-being. 


Chapter 2 reviews literature and relevant theory regarding adults’ movement and orientation in 
space and also includes sections on human environmental needs and on images of distant places. Data 
on relating space to self and mental rotation are reviewed and also relevant thearies such as J. J. 
Gibson’s. The authors, however, are critical of Gibson’s theory, pointing out that continuous visual 
monitoring is not needed for continued orientation in space during movement, a finding which they 
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claim Gibson’s theory cannot accommodate. I think this may not be entirely fair to Gibson, since his 
theory was about perception, and the specific claim was that percepwal information was sufficient to 
support movement through the environment and awareness of position in it. It is thus not incumbent on 
ae theory to ex ce Oe cases of environmental cognition when perceptual support of this sort is absent 

ibson’s theory does not rule out cognition but rather claims that for many evera 
e toes cognition is unnecessary. 


These chapters set the scene for the main section of seven ae on development of environ- 
mental cognition. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with development of spatial reference systems and coding of 
positions relative to self and external space. The authors pay particular attention to the literature on the 
relation between active movement and spatial orientation, one of the central foci of current research in 
this area, and this leads on to a good section on the development of way-finding and position updating 
during movement. The literature here is well reviewed, but the reader gains the impression that the 
authors are not too favourably impressed with developmental psychology as a discipline. For instance, 
they suggest that the non-inclusion of five infant subjects due to fussiness constitutes a “cavalier attitude 
towards... data”. But those who work with infants know that this sort of subject loss is inevitable, and 
' there seems nothing cavalier about eliminating subjects from a study when they are clearly likely to have 
been inattentive or otherwise not performing well. 


The remaining five chapters in this section cover different aspects of the child's understanding of 
geo ical space. Some of the authors’ own work is described here in which young children go on 
walks with an adult through a novel urban environment, first with adult as guide and laterreversing roles 
with them as guide. This nice technique leads to rich data on children's route learning and landmark 
use, derived both from the child's accuracy and their verbal reports. 


This leads on to consideration of children’s cognitive maps. Again, the authors focus on 
methodology, starting with a contrast between laboratory-based and “real life” approaches. They 
rightly suggest that laboratory-based investigation is not enough in itself, although I think they could 
have done more to show how laboratory studies are often needed to supplement ones done in real 
environments, where control over confounding variables is often non-existent. 


A short chapter on how spatial representations develop with experience of the space leads into a 

chapter on children's use of maps. Again, this section contains some of the authors’ own work on map 

By young children, work which shows that preschool children have some ability to use a simple map 

tonavigate arclatively simple route. In addition, they show that four-year-olds are capable of using grid 
references if these are se “child friendly”. - 


The section is completed with a move to even larger scale spaces, looking at children’s images of 
distant places. This involves a shift towards different methodology, since much of the work here focuses 
onchildren’s judgments of the likability of different places and other work looks at the role of the media 
in influencing children’s judgments of other countries. 


The section on applications of research starts with a substantial chapter on the child with special 
needs. Much of this chapter focuses on visually handicapped children. There is arich literature here that 
probably has as many implications for theory as it has for application, since the i re picts spatial 
abilities of the blind confront us with the knowledge that at very least there must be alternative ways 
of orienting in space that are not dependent on visual input. 


The final two chapters are on planning for children’s needs and on spatial education. These 
chapters indicate the multi-disciplinary nature of the topic as well as its breadth, and the authors 
integrate these subtopics well with the rest of the book. 


To sum up, this is an invaluable source book for anyone wishing to gain a good knowledge of the 
literature on environmental cognition. Probably inevitably, it is fairly hard reading and there is often 
aslant towards methodology that tends to distract from the evelopment of arich accountof the gro’ 
child in the environment. In addition, I did not come away with a feeling that the develo aea 
ro involved in children’s changing environmental cognition had been explicitly addressed. 

is, however, is asking rather a lot, since one of the main failings of developmental psychology is the 
lack of research that directly deals with the poaa of developmental change. So that is something 
for the future and, given the current state of the literature, this book is to be recommended as a very 
thorough treatment of a broad and often tricky area. 


GAVIN BREMNER 
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Storrer, M. D. (1990). Intelligence and Giftedness: the Contributions of Heredity and Early 
Environment. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, £35.00. ISBN 1-5542-185-7. 


Miles Storfer has set himself the enormously difficult challenge of attempting to survey the vast 
and diverse body of evidence that exists concerning the causes of differences between children in 
intellectual ability. He is not entirely successful, but in view of the magnitude of the task that is by no 
means adamning criticism. If Storfer has not been able to weld all the research findings he has examined 
into an account which is particularly cohesive or consistently critical and well-informed, it is doubtful 
whether any other single author could have done much better. 

This is along book, with the bibliography alone requiring 70 pages. There are 20 chapters in total, 
and the first six of them are essays which consider broadly demographic forms of evidence soncem 
a number of factors that may influence childhood IQ. Thus one chapter surveys studies of identi 
twins, another examines the ef<ects of adoption, another considers IQ resemblances within families, and 
there are chapters on race-related differences and on evidence concerning the causes of rises in average 
IQs. With such a broad canvas there are inevitably some omissions and some failures to take a 
sufficiently critical approach to the data. For instance, Chapter Two, which examines the effects of birth 
order, parental age, and number of siblings on IQ, gives the important work of Marjoribanks and Zajonc 
only the briefest of mentions. And when Storfer discusses a number of interesting findings which show 
that child IQ is correlated (positively) with variables such as maternal age and home discipline, he pays 
too little attention to the possible hazards involved when one draws causal inferences from correlational 
data. 


Chapters Seven to Ninecontain asubstantial amount of recent evidence about early precursors and 
predictors of later ability differences. Infant habituation studies have provided some of the most 
fascinating findings. For instance it is clear that measures of habituation in the first six months are 
reasonably good predictors of childhood IQ, and it also appears very probable that early habituation is 
itself strongly influenced by the mother’s actions in the earliest months. Consequently, there now exists 
a fairly strong case for claiming that the ways in which the mother interacts with her child in the first 
few months of life may have important consequences for later intellectual development. Again 
however, the evidence is largely correlational, and Storfcr fails to give sufficient weight to the problems 
that beset any author who wishes to make inferences concerning cause-and-effect relationships. Yet it 
is clear that even very young infants are sensitive to various kinds of maternal stimulation, and well 
before the child reaches six months of age effective mothers can elicit chains of mutually responsive 
mother-infant interactions which are very likely to lead to the infant’s gaining skills that can facilitate 
future learning. 


Later chapters provide rather sketchy surveys of research studies that have examined the 
possibility of stimulating early cognitive development. There are brief descriptions of some exciting 
research by William Fowler and by Grover Whitehurst, both of whom have demonstrated that it is 
indeed possible to accelerate rather considerably the language development of “normal” children. 
Towards the end of the book Storfer introduces a number of (to this reviewer) unconvincing views 
concerning biological determinants of ability differences. He advances accounts of the workings of 
hemispheric localisation which I believe are considerably simpler and more clear-cut than are jusnfied 
by any hard evidence. Equally unconvincing, in my view, are his efforts to persuade the reader to accept 
a kind of neo-Lamarckian theory whereby the potential achievements of a new generation may be 
increased by what the previous generation has learned. I suspect Storfer has not exposed himself to 
Vygotsky’s accounts of the sheer potency of cultural influences, or to Charles Super’s evidence that 
large differences im motor development between babies of different races, which have long been 
assumed to be intractable and to provide firm evidence of underlying biological causes of variability, 
can be wiped out by cultural change in a single generation. Another shortcoming is that whilst insistin; 
on providing a quantitative figure for of the importance of hereditary causes of intelligence (a step whi 
many geneticists would consider invalid) Storfer has very little to say about possible mechanisms 
whereby genetic influences might actually make their presence felt. Since the practical implications of 
any demonstration of genetic causation depend upon the manner in which such causation operates, 
which largely determines the extent to which matters can (if it is desired) be altered or remedied by 
appropriate environmental modifications, this omission is regrettable. 

Undoubtedly, this book has serious faults. Even as a survey of the evidence it is sometimes too 
selective, omitting im t findings, and it is often insufficiently critical of the research and the ideas 
that are . But faults and failures are inevitable when someone attempts the impossible, as Storfer 
has done here. He has had the courage to attempt a task that others have found too daunting. Miles 
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Storfer’s valiant effort to bring order to amass of detailed evidence has at the very least given us an 
invaluable survey of research into some of the many influences that contribute to individual differences 
in intellectual development. 


Micar J. A. Hows 


Wray, D., Bloom, W., and HAL, N. (1989): Literacy in Action. The Development of Literacy 
in the Primary Years. Basingstoke: Falmer Press, £8.95 pbk. ISBN 1-85000-605-9. 


The current popularity of action research in promoting reflection on classroom procedures has 
encouraged educational writers to be more imaginative in the way theory and practice are related and 
presented. Literacy in Actionis arefreshing addition to an ever increasing range of material on literacy 
teaching. Written as an introduction to literacy education from nursery school to the end of junior 
school, the book raises important issues in a spie, yet effective way and is likely to stimulate lively 
interest and debate amongst students new to the field. The three authors, David Wray, Wendy Bloom 
and Nigel Hall, are already well known for their contributions to the literature on literacy teaching and 
for therr knowledge of children and classrooms. Together they have produced what they claim to be, 
an interactive book which aims “to explore ways in which teachers go about developing the ayot 
children in their charge”. Their whole philosophy may be summed up in the following words: “The 
adults who are most useful to children are those who facilitate the development of literacy rather than 
instruct children in it.” i 

The book follows up this idea by facilitating understanding about literacy teaching. It uses 
activities which encourage the reader to participate and respond. Each chapter includes a number of 
observational strategies for collecting information and a series of points to help the reader make sense 
of their data. The observations are appropriate and varied, providing arange of simple strategies which 
may be used in a variety of classroom contexts. The “points for consideration” help the reader toreflect 
and to appreciate the discussion which follows. 


Although the authors do not intend to provide a comprehensive consideration of the theories 
behind literacy learning, the material is sited within a theoretical framework which reflects the totali 
of the culture in which literacy experiences are embedded. The work of Heath (1983) and de Castel, 
Luke and Egan (1986) provides evidence of the socio-cultural influences on young children's ability 
to make sense of literacy within the social settings in which it is experienced. These influences are 
explored in the first chapter which shows the range of print possibilities within a literate society and 
raises the question of how far the school environment may be made more reflective of the literacy 
encounters children may meet outside the school. The second chapter goes on to explore a classroom 
scenario and analyses the messages of print within it. These two chapters set out a contem) picture 
of literacy experiences both in society and in school but it was a pity that this did not include some 
consideration of the literacy encounters of different ethnic groups. [looked in vain for an example which 
might have involved bilingual children or focused on appropriate resource materials. In an introduc- 
tary book which is establishing attitudes and approaches, such an omission seems a lost opportunity. 
The rest of the book is organised to enable the student reader to appreciate the literacy opportunities at 
different ages and includes sections on the beginnings of literacy, literacy in the infant school years, the 
early junior school years and the later junior years. 


One of the excellent features of this book is the able way in which current theoretical insights are 
incorporated in the discussion alongside concrete examples. In the later chapters this isnot so apparent, 
which probably reflects recent research which has tended to focus on the literacy in the early years. What 
the chapters on the junior years do hig Medi is to emphasise the range of literacy opportunities which 
might occur across the curriculum. ical observations and strategies for developing literacy 
competence are clearly described and evaluated. 


For the reader who is unfamiliar with the field this is a valuable starting point. The annotated 
bibliography cites a number of useful texts, but ane cannot help wishing that the authors had included 
further reading suggestions for those who wished to follow up some of the issues raised. Perspectives 
on lan e and literacy as reflected in the work of Goelman (1984), Street (1984), Cook-Gumperz, 
J. (1986), Meek and Mills (1988), and Garten and Pratt (1989) would have acknowledged the wealth 
of theoretical discussions which have informed much of their competent introduction to the field. 


} 
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The book is accessible and enabling. For the audience for which it is intended, it will have much 
to offer. 


GuL BEARDSLEY 


THE BURT AFFAIR 


Letter to the Editor 
Sir, 

One would not usually wish to reply to a book review, but the Professors Clarke, in their remarks 
about The Burt Affair (Joynson, 1989), fall so far short of what may reasonably be expected that some 
response is required. 

À review o to offer the reader an indication of contents, and a balanced evaluation. It is only 
towards the end of their remarks that the Clarkes (Clarke and Clarke, 1990) find space to mention the 
book at all. Even then they make no attempt to outline its contents, merely dismissing it out of hand as 
containing “many errors of fact”. The sole evidence they offer is as follows: “he paraphrases our 
statement ‘Burt probably had little if any systematically collected MZA data’” (Clarke and Clarke, 
1990, p. 123). But even m this solitary instance, it is the Clarkes who are in error. My statement was 
not a paraphrase of their statement. It was a summary, in my own words, of what I took to be their view 
as expressed in a number of remarks in the two sources mentioned. From the former I quoted their 
statement that there is “no evidence that Burt gathered data for himself” (p. 18), which refers to twins 
in general and not MZA twins only. They ignore this. From the latter [might have quoted: “... it seems 
ERE even probable, that Burt himself never had any systematic data of his own at all” (p. 173); and 

might have that, referring to Burt’s list of items left at UCL, they say, “The most important and 

on twins, is never mentioned, nor does it seem to have been transported to Aberys Why 

not? Almost certainly because it did not exist" (ibid), Elsewhere referring to the same list, they write 

that there is “no mention of twin data nor any other material relating to intelligence test results for 

relatives” (Clarke and Clarke, 1979: 151) — with the obvious intention of implying that Burt had no 
such data. 


It is algo true that the Clarkes were especially concerned about MZA data; and I noted this point 
(1989, 168-169). But it will be seen that the Clarkes did not limit their doubts to MZA material, noreven 
to MZ material. The passage they choose to extract was only part of a general scepticism about Burt's 
kinship data. Taken in isolation, it gives a misleading idea of the views, they expressed then, however 
much they may regret them now. 


Readers of my book (especially pp. 243-248, 284-294, 302-303 and 316-320) will quickly 
discover why the Clarkes say so little about its contents, and why their evaluation is so unbalanced. 


Sincerely, 
R. B. Joyson 
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